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_ West Stands Firm 
But Will Discuss 


| eee . ’ 
_ Big Disarm Bodies 
-- UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. (INS)—Western diplo- 
mats stood firm Tuesday on a 24-power disarmament 


resolution, but agreed to discuss expansion of the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission and subcommittee. 


India and Yugoslavia infor- 
mally proposed enlargenient of 
the commission from 12 to 22 
members. Canadian delegates, 
acting as sort of middlemen for 
“the West, reportedly suggested 
to the U.S., Britain and France 
‘ agreement on an 18-nation com- 
mission, 

Another idea advanced was to 
Jet the present commission de- 
cide on the extent of increase. 

The four Western powers 
‘were reliably -described as 
“hesitant” about expanding the 
five-nation subc »mmittee. 

Free World statesmen made 
it clear their determination to 
press for passage of the 24- 
power “controlled disarmament” 
resolution in no way hinged on 
the size-of-the-commission ques- 
tion, 

American and British diplo- 
matic sources refused to be 
swayed by the Soviet threat to 
boycott private arms talks, made 
in its announcement Monday 
that it would not: participate in 
either U.N. disarmament body. 
Russia called for an 82-nation 
group to take over the crucial 
question, 


Australian Ambassador Dr. E. 
Ronald Walker told the U.N. 
Political Committee Russia's 
aim in announcing it would not 
participate in further private 
talks was to scare off some of 
the 24 co-sponsors. He advised 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
V. V. Kuznetsov that the tactic 
will fail. 238g 


The Australian envoy Said 
that if Russia’s all-or-nothing 
ultimatum is carried out it will 
“coHapse” negotiations. 

As other delegations, exclud- 
ing “the satellites, formally lin- 
ed up behind the 24-power draft, 
Indian representatives were 
discussing with both sides- a 
“new. approach” to the whole 
problem. a 

This was reliably reported to 
consist of a proposal for nego- 
tiated expansion of the disar- 
mament commission and its sub- 
committee to include “several” 
new members, supposedly India 
itself and other “neutralists.” 

A Western diplomat said: “We 
don’t see very much hope in 
the Indian approach.” 


Priority of Vote 
Sought by Japan 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. 
(INS)—Japan Tuesday called on 
the U.N. Assembly’s Political 
Committee to grant its disarma- 
ment resolution priority in 
voting. 

Japanese Ambassador Koto 
Matsudaira chided the 24-spon- 
sors of a resolution endorsing 
Western disarmament proposals, 


voted on first. 

He said none of the sponsors 

had “adequately explained” why 

. they sought priority for their 
draft and added for this reason 
Japan would vote against their 
procedura: demand. 

Matsudaira deciared that the 
“consensus of U.N. opinion must 
be taken on minority as well as 
majority viewpoints.” 

Japan’s resolution calls for an 
immediate suspension of nuclear 
tests, following agreement “in 
principle” on inspection system 
of such a ban. 

Matsudaira also declared his 
delegation “views with no little 
regret” Monday’s Russian an- 
nouncement that the Soviets 
would boycott all future meet- 
ings of the Disarmament Com- 
mission and its subcommittee. 

The Japanese ambassador 
pointed out both bodies were 
established by the General As- 
sembly. He said Japan “hopes” 
Russia “wiil respect the deci- 
sions and recommendations of 
‘the General Assembly once they 
are made and cooperate with 
them.” 


Japan ‘Regrets’ 
U.K. Nuclear Tests 


The Foreign Office yesterday 
cabled instructions to Japanese 
Ambassador in London Harw- 
hiko Nishi to‘express “regrets” 
to the British Government over 
its plans to carry out nuclear 
‘tests in the Christmas Island 
area. 

Nishi was also ordered ‘o in 
form Britain that Japan reserv- 
ed the right to seek comperisa- 
tion for any darnage, hummer or 
Otherwise, which might be ruf- 
fered by Japartiese nationals as 
uw result of the planned expert- 
ments, 

No official British reply has 
yet been received to Japan's 
earlier demand for the cancel 
lation of the test plana, 

However,’ Britain notified 
Japan last weekend of the estab. 
lishment of a datiger zone ‘nH 
connection with nuclear tests, 


for requesting their proposal be’ 


Gaillard 
Invested as 
New Premier 


PARIS (INS)—The National 
Assembly Tuesday night ap- 
proved Felix Gaillard as- Pre- 


mier of France on his 48tn 
birthday, ending a 36-day-old 
Cabinet crisis. : 


He is France’s youngest Pre- 
mier since Armand «aillieres 
held the office in 13885, 

The Assembly voted investi- 
ture of Gaillard, a Radical So- 
cialist (moderate), after he had 
presented his coalition Cabinet 
of 17 ministers. They represent 
all parties except tne Commu- 
nists and right-wing Poujadists. 

The vote was 338 to 173. 

France’s 24th Premier since 
World War II was Finance 
Minister in the outgoing Gov- 
ernment of Premier Maurice 
Bourges-Maunoury, which was 
defeated on the Algerian reform 
issue Sept. 30. 

Gaillard warned .that France 
must join the nations of Wes- 
tern Europe as a “major part- 
ner” in unity moves. 

“If we do not pull together,” 
he said, “we shall certainly 
fail.” 

Gaillard renewed the French 
offer of free elections in rebelli- 
ous Algeria after an uncondi- 
fional ceasefire goes into effect. 


Australia, Hague 
Firm on Guinea 


NEW YORK (AP)—Australia 
and the Netherlands. served 
notice Wednesday they do not 
intend to surrender any part of 
New Guinea to Indonesia or any 
other power. 

In a joint statement released 
here and in Canberra and The 
Hague, the two governments de- 
clared they planned to continue 
joint development work in the 
huge island “until such time as 
the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories concerned will be in a 
position to determine their own 
future.” 

Indonesia claims the western 
half of New Guinea, which 
it calls West Irian. It put its 
claim before the United Nations 
again this year. 

The Indonesians argue that 
when the former Dutch East 
Indies acquired independence 
as Indonesia, Dutch New 
Guinea should have been trans- 
ferred to Indonesia. 

The Netherlands’ controls 
West New Guinea as a colony. 
Australia controls the eastern 
part of the island and Papua as 
a U.N. trust territory. 


9-Man Socialist Mission 


Returns From Soviet 


A ninéman Socialist Party 

will mission to the Soviet 

Union returned to Tokyo at 7:25 
p.m. yesterday via JAL. 

The delegation, headed by for- 
mer Prime Minister Tetsu Kata- 
yama, left for Moscow Sept. 14 
and toured East European na- 
tions after visiting several 
places in Russia. 


Gov't Unions 
Begin New 

Bonus, Wage 
Drive Today 


Nearly two and a half miilion 
Japanese Government employes 
—ranging from school teachers 
to alcohol monopoly workers— 
were today scheduled to launch a 
nationwide three-day “struggle” 
to press demands for wage in- 
creases and a yearend bonus 
equivalent to two months’ pay. 

According to a decision made 
at a struggle committee meet- 
ing of the 2,400,000-strong Na- 
tional Council of Government 
and Public Workers Unions 
(Kankorg) yesterday, members 
of its 41 unions will carry out 
the struggle in the form of re- 
fusal to work overtime, work- 
shop ralies during duty hours 
and mass furloughs. 


The struggle will mark the 
second phase of the traditional 
autumn labor offensive. 


From 10 to 20 per cent of the 
560,000-member Japan Teachers 
Union were scheduled to hold 
workshop rallies by suspend- 
ing some classes today. 


At the same time, the 370,000- 
member National Railway Wor- 
kers Union (Kokuro) will today 
launch an eight-day “law-abid- 
ing” struggle that will include 
refusal to work overtime. The 
railway union is affiliated to the 
Kankoro but its struggle will 
be carried out independent of 
the 4l-union offensive, 


Kokuro is demanding a year- 
end allowance equivalent to two 
months’ pay, 


¥1,500 and more annual wage 
raise than offered by the man- 
agement. : 


Demonstrations are likely to|@& 
be staged at such stations as{:\ 
Niigata and Niitsu in Niigata |e 
Saga | @. 


Prefecture and Tosu in 
Prefecture. 


Meanwhile, the National Rail- i é 


way Locomotive Engineers 
Union (Kiro) yesterday con- 


tinued its four-day struggle de-|3 
manding resumption of collec-}@ 
tive bargaining and higher wag- | gg 


ea. 
The struggle which 


way operation up to yesterday. 


-These are the main features] 


of the Kankoro campaign start- 
ing today: 

The Japan ‘Telecommunica- 
tions Workers Union will hold 
one-hour worksite rallies today 
and tomorrow during working 
hours, while the Japan Postal 
Workers Union will carry out 
two-hour workshop rallies at 
post offices throughout the na- 
tion excepting the Tokyo Cen- 
tral Post Office. 


The Tobacco Monopoly Cor- 
poration Workers Union will re- 
fuse to work overtime and hold 
a one-hour workshop rally 
tomorrow. 

The Printing Agency Workers 


.Union and the Forestry Agency 


Workers Union will carry out 
workshop rallies today and 
tomorrow. 


The Alcohol Monopoly Work- 
ers Union has instructed 20 per 
cent of its members to take 
furloughs today and tomorrow. 

The Agriculture - Forestry 
Ministry Workers Union will 
carry out one-hour workshop 
rallies today and Saturday, 
while the Construction Ministry 
Workers Union will refuse to 
work overtime for three days 
from today. 

The Finance Ministry Workers 
Union will hold daily workshop 
rallies for three days. 

The All Japan Local and 
Municipal Government Workers 
Union will hold worksite rallies 
and-take mass furloughs. 


KEARNEY, Neb. (INS)—A 
California grain buyer touring 
Nebraska ranches told authori- 
ties Tuesday he visited aboard 


JOHANNESBURG (Kyodo- 
Reuter) — An enormous ¢y- 
lindrical object previously 
sighted by hundreds of people 
over the Northern Free State 
and Southern Transvaal was 

tracked by searchlights from 
the South African air force 
station at Dunnotar, Transa- 
vaal Tuesday night. Obser- 
vers said that when the 
searchlights picked at the ob- 
ject it withdrew behind clouds, 
: It is the third wnidentified ob- 
ject to be sighted in these 
skies in five days, 


a strange flyifig machine which 
landed near a river about a mile 
smith of Kearney Neb., appar- 
— for repairs. 

@ buyer reported that the 
machine, manned by four men 
and two worreri, took off betore 
he could learn any substaritial 
details of its origin, purpose or 
destination. | 

The em buyer, 48-year-old 
KR. O, Senmidt of Bakersfield, 
said all the persons aboard 
what he described as 4 cigar. 
shaped machine spoke “high 


o3 


ov cpm and that ofe man aet- 
ed as an interpreter, 


Sehmidt | 


‘Cigar-Shaped Machine’ 
Lands, Paralyzes Man 


said the man spoke perfect 
English. 

Schmidt said he. was driving 
along Highway 81 when he not- 
ed the object in the river bed. 
He said he first thought it was a 
balloon and that he started to 
drive to the river bank to in 
vestigate. However, he report- 
ed his ¢ar motor went dead. 
He said when he tried to start 
the engine he found that there 
was no life in the battery. 


Schmidt reported he stepped 
out of Lis car anid approached 
the machine but was enveloped 
in a light Which paralyzed him 
so that he was unable to move 
but able to speak and think, 

He said two men approached 
hint from the machine, He 
described them as being dressed 
int business suits, and séid one 
——- spoke to him in Brg: 
listi, ¢ 

According to Séhrriidt, they 
apologized for causing him any 
ineenveriente and invited him 
aboard the craft. 

Inside, Sehmidt told Kearney 
Police Chief Thrtston Nelson, 
he saw four men and two 
worien busily at work on Wires 
and equipment. 

He said the ¢raft was about 
100 feet long, 30 feet wide and 
14 feet tall, He said it stood of 


Continued on Page 2, Col, 6 | 


increase of the}. 
basic wage by 8 per cent plus|®S 


started) | 
Tuesday had not affected rail-l§ 


Lunar Eclipse 
Visible Tonight 


A total lunar eclipse will 
be seen all over Japan for 
the first time in 11 years td- 

. night. 

The eclipse will begin at 
9:43.9 p.m. and the moon 
will be completely covered 
by the shadow of the earth 
from 11:12. p.m. to 1141 
p.m, The eclipse will end 
at 1:09.8 a.m, tomorrow. 

According to the Tokyo 
Meteorological Agency, 
weather in Japan tonight 
will be generally fair with 
thin clouds prevailing over 
northern districts, 


Moon by 67 
Soviets Hope; 
Dog ‘Normal’ 


MOSCOW (INS) — Soviet 
scientists predicted Tuesday 
they may well be able to land 
men on the moon in 1967 and 
said Russia’s new super-fuel 
rocketry has opened the way to 
space travel to Mars. 

The prediction of manned 
rocket flights to the moon-—240,- 
000 miles from earth—came 
from Prof. P. Issakov as foreign 
Communist chiefs gathered in 
Moscow for the big celebration 
Thursday of the 40th anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. 


Issakov wrote in Komsomol- 
skaya that Soviet scientists may 
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Kyodo-AP Radiophoto 

This picture, from the Red 
Army newspaper Red Star, 
was identified as that of 
Laika, the female dog which 
the Russians say is riding in 
Sputnik I. 


be c<ble to celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the revolution 
—in 1967—on the moon. 

Prof, T. Khatchatourov, writ- 
ing in the Transport Ministry’s 
magazine Gudok, said “Russia 
has a super-fuel that will en- 
able a rocket to fly to the moon 
in 10 hours.” 


Prof. VY. Romadine said the 
special fuel developed for the 
launching of the -dog-carrying 
second earth satellite launched 
by Russia had a “gigantic force” 
equal to many millions of kilo- 
watts, 

‘He said the power necessary 
to send Sputnik II into orbit 
was larger than that generated 
at the Kuibyshev Hydroelectric 


Station, “the biggest in the 
world.” 
The official Soviet news 


agency Tass quoted another 
scientist named Nikolayev as 
saying that manned space ships 
and landings on other planets 
now are definitely within the 
realm of possibility, 

A dog named Laika is aboard 
Sputnik II, launched Sunday 
with the aid of a powerful new- 
type fuel, 

Moscow Radio said Tuesday 
night that Laika’s condition is 
still satisfactory and its “pulse 
and breathing are normal.” 


Sputnik II Seen 
At 17 Places Here 


The second Soviet earth satel- 
lite Sputnik Il was observed in 
various parts of Japan yester- 
day morning, the Tokyo Astro- 
nomical Observatory said, 

The observatory said the 
satellite was likely to be preced- 
ed by “another object.” 

According to the observatory, 
Sputnik Il was sighted at 17 
observation sites in the nation, 
except in Hokkaido and Sh 
koku, between 6:10 and 6:15 a.m, 

The satellite had a brightness 
equal to a star of minus first to 
second magnitude and flew in 
a northeast direction, 

Its altitude waa estimated at 
180 miles, 

In Tokyo and Sendai, obser 
vers sighted an object with & 
brightness of fourth magnitude 
streaking across the aky one 
minute and a half before Spub 
nik itself came inte sight. 

The object was tracing the 
came orbit as that of the satel 
lite and Was éornsidered to be 
& part of the launching equip- 
irient, 

The satellite and the object 
preceding it are estimated te be 
about 420 miles apart, 

This morning the 
arth satellite will pass through 
& totifee between Keehi if Bik 


|koku and Sappore in Hokkaido, 


eccond | at 


Diet Body Set 
To Approve 


Budget Bills 


The Liberal-Democratic Party 
is expected to push the Govern- 
ment’s supplementary budget 
bills through the House of Rep- 
resentatives Budget Committee 
today after beating down an 
amendment plan submitted by 
the Socialist Party. 


The bills are expected to be 
passed by the Lower House 
plenary session tomorrow. 


Before the committee takes a 
vote, the Socialists will continue 
their three-day attack on the 
Government's policies, 


Meanwhile, Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi yesterday ex- 
pressed hope that the Soviet 
success in sending man-made 
satellites into space would con- 
tribute to the welfare of man- 
kind. 


He said the launching of Sput- 
nik I and IL marked the begin- 
ning of the space age. 


Answering Socialist interpel- 
lator Haruo Okada before the 
Budget Committee of the House 
of Representatives, the Prime 
Minister showed grave concern 
over the future development of 
the satellites. 

Asked what he thought about 
the apparent defeat of American 
science, Kishi said. the launch- 


interpreted that “the tempo of 
progress of science in the Soviet 
Union was faster than that of 
the United States.” 


Kishi’s remark caused a burst 


mi of laughter in the committee 
ros. | Chamber, 


To Okada’s apprehension that 
Japan’s cooperation with the 
“scientifically backward” -United 


fi States might prove to be “non- 
fee | Sense,” Kishi replied the situa- 
Sean} tion might reverse at any time. 


Finance Minister Hisato Ichi- 


. mada, speaking before the same 
a committee, disclosed plans were 


under consideration for the 


j= | Bank of Japan to provide low- 
== | interest yen funds to the Bank 
m <22:| of Tokyo.to nurture the latter 
tee aS Ay institution specializing in 
ae | foreign exchange, | 


The emphasis on ‘economic 


ok problems yesterday was a shift 


from the day before, when 
Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi 
was questioned in the Lower 
House Budget Committee. 


Defense Agency Director Ju- 
ichi Tsushima, told the same 
committee that Japan was carry- 
ing out researches on missiles 
parallel with other countries. 


He said, however, that there 
was no change in the country’s 
policy of increasing its defense 
forces and relying on collective 
security based on the United 
Nations Charter. 


Tsushima in another s h 
in the Upper House Cabinet 
Committee the same day said 
that there was slight possibility 
of a missile war breaking out 
in the future, If it did, he said, 
no country involved would be 
secure from destruction. 

The defense chief also said 
that the country’s Self-Defense 
Forces would be necessary. dur- 
ing a localized. war from the 
standpoint of keeping law and 
order within the country. 


LATE NEWS 


LONDON (Kyodo-UP)—Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower will 
not visit Britain this year, it 
was announced Wednesday. The 
President is scheduled to go to 
Paris for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization meeting 
next month and had been ex- 
pected to stop over in London 
before or after the meeting. 

An announcement said that if 
the President came to England 
it would have to be on a state 
visit and Mrs, Eisenhower's 
State of health does not at the 
moment allow her to undertake 
Such a visit. 


Government’s 


ing of the satellites could be} jy 


Khrushchev Calls 


For ‘High Level’ | 


WASHINGTON (INS)—Se- 
cretary of State John Foster 
Dulles admitted Tuesday that 
Russia leads the U.S. in the 
missile race and said he doubts 
whether America ever can 
regain the military superiority 
held 10 years ago. 

The Secretary told:a news 
conference he believes the U.S. 
ean catch up with the Soviets 
in the missile field but said the 
margin of technological super- 
jority that existed when the 
A-bomb was an American mono- 
poly probably will never be 
achieved again, 


| Dulles gave the first official 
estimate by a top Administra- 
tion official on the military sig- 
nificance of the half-ton, dog- 
carrying Soviet satellite Sputnik 


He said the Russians are far 
advanced in development of 
missiles, and unquestionably in 
some respects ahead of the U.S. 
But he emphasized that Amer- 
ica also has made great strides 
in the production of vital space- 
age weapons. 

The Cabinet member expiain- 
that the U.S. lost its relative 
military leadership over Russia 
when the Soviets devised their 
own A-bomb. 

Dulles disclosed that the U.S. 
is considering establishment of 
overseas bases for intermedi- 
ate-range missiles as one step 
toward countering Russia's 
new super-weapons threats. 

He also revealed that crea- 
tion of an Atlantic Pact atomic 
weapons stockpile is under ac- 
Hive consideration and that it 
will be discussed at the De 
cember NATO Council meeting 
in Paris, which President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
other Western leaders will at- 
tend. 

The secretary flatly rejected 
Russia’s attempt in the United 
Nations to abolish the U.N. Dis- 


| 


armament Commission and open 
up arms limitation talks before 
the &2-nation General Assembly. 

He declared it would be im- 
possible to negotiate a problem 
like disarmament among 82 na- 
tions and accused the Soviets of 
a propaganda trick. 

In his assessment of the space 
weapons race, Dulles pointed 
out that after the U.S. develop- 
ed the H-bomb, the Russians 
quickly caught up and wiped 
out this lead, too. 

Dulles said the shoe is now 
on the other foot, and Russia, 
through its concentrated efforts 
on perfection of rocket missiles, 
has gotten ahead of the U.S. 

But he said he hopes Mus- 
sia’s lead is just a temporary 
matter and he feels sure that 
America can catch up. 

Asked about the psychological 
impact of Russia’s two satellites 
on U.S. foreign policy relation- 
Ships, Dulles said that it would 
certainly be helpful for the U.S. 
also to put up a satellite, 


Ike to Speak 

WASHINGTON (AP) — Obvi- 
ously spurred by Russia's feats 
in the earth Satellite field, Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Tuesday night suddenly altered 
previous plans and decided to 
speak to the nation Thursday 
night on “science and security.” 

The White House said the 
speech—which falls on the 40th 
anniversary of the Russian Com- 
munist revolution—will be “of 
major importance to the Amer. 
ican people.” . 

Eisenhower is expected to 
speak again the following after- 
noon, when he dedicates the 
new headquarters of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, in Ger- 
mantown, Md. The President 
plans to fiy to the site by 
leaving from the south lawn >f 
the While House, 


LONDON (AP)— Communist 
Chinese boss Mao _ Tse-tung 
said Wednesday the victory of 
communism over capitalism 
was “an objective law indepen- 
dent of men’s will.” 

“Revolution will occur soon- 
er or later and inevitably win,” 
he was quoted by Moscow 
Radio as saying in a speech 
before the Supreme Soviet mark- 
ing the 40th anniversary of the 
Bolshevik reyolution, Mao fol- 
lowed Soviet Communist boss 
Nikita .Khrushchev ‘to the ros- 
trum. 

The balding Chinese leader 
gave full personal support to 
actions taken by Khrushchev 
since the 20th congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party in Feb- 
ruary 1956, including the down- 
grading of Stalin and the re- 
cent ouster of Marshal Zhukov 
as Defense Minister. 

He was quoted as saying: 
“There is no doubt that the wise 
measures of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in 
overcoming the personality cult, 
the reorganization of manage- 
ment, the struggle against the 
antiparty group, the measures to 
improve party work in the army 
and other measures will lead to 
further progress.” 


Mao accused the United States 


Mao Lashes America, 
Lauds Soviet Wisdom 


of stirring up trouble through- 
out the world, especially in 
Hungary and Syria and of “in- 
terfering in the liberation of 
Taiwan.” 

Mao was making his first trip 
to the Soviet Union since 1950. 

While pledging support to the 
Kremlin, Mao made it clear that 
Communist China would not 
always follow its orders blindly 
but had to do things its own 
way sometimes. 

“The Chinese revolution has 
its own national characterist- 
ics,” he told the Red leaders, 
“but we have fully used. the 
rich experience of the Soviet 
Union.” 


Black Going to Cairo 
For Aid Discussions 


LONDON (Kyodo-UP)—-Eu- 
gene R, Black, director of the 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, is to 
visit Cairo shortly, he announc- 
ed Wednesday. 

Black said that the Egyptian 
Government had invited him to 
visit Cairo to discuss financial 
aid to Egypt “in connection with 
the problem of compensation for 
the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal Co.” 
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The party was given by Welfare Minister | 


Invites U.S. to Send 
Up Moons to Join 
in Sputnik C’ wealth 
MOSCOW (AP)—Com- 
munist Party Chief Nikita 
Khrushchev called again 
Wednesday for a “high- 
level” East-West meeting 


to seek an end to’ world 


tensions. 

Speaking at a joint jubilee 
}session of the Supreme Soviet, 
the Soviet Union’s parliament, 
Khrushchev declared: 

“We should like to have a 
high-level meeting of rep- 
resentatives of capitalist and 
socialist countries so as to reach 
agreement on excluding war as 
a means of solving political 
questions.” 

At the same time, the party 
chief repeated the recent Soviet 
charges that the “Americans 
are plotting against Syria, and 
inciting Israel and Turkey to 
provocation.” 

Earlier, in high spirits over 
Russia’s lead in the. space 
satellite race, he called on the 
United States and other nations 
to send up baby moons to join 
Russia's in a “commonwealth 
of sputniks.” 

“Such a commonwealth,-such 
a competition would be much 
better than competition in the 
race to manufacture death-pro- 
ducing weapons,” he declared. 

Khrushchev predicted the So- 
viet Union could exceed Amer- 
ica’s volume of production in the 
next 15 years. He said the re- 
quirements of the Soviet peo- 
ple could be satisfied in five to 
seven years without curtailing 
\military production and heavy 
industry, and that the housing 
shortage would be licked in 10 
to 12 years. 

Khrushchev also condemnéd 
the NATO summit meeting in 
Paris in December which Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower, Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan and 
other Western heads of state 
will attend. 

Khrushchey leveled a specific 
blast at U.S. Secretary of. State 
Dulles, declaring: “By keeping 
the world on the brink of war, 
as Dulles put it, the imperialists 
are trying to make favorable 
conditions for the imperialist 
monopolies.” : 

The Soviet leader spoke for 
three hours and seven minutes 
to 17,000 persons jamming Mos- 
cow's giant Sports Palace. - His 
audience—which gave him..a 
standing ovation as h®é_enteré@d 
with Red China’s Mao Tse-tung 
—included leaders from all over 
the Communist world on hand 
for the 40th anniversary tomor- 
row of the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Khrushchey teased: -the U-S. 
for what he described as its pre- 
mature announcement on the 
planned launching of Vanguard, 
the American earth satellite. 

“The name alone suggested 
that they expected to be first,” 
he said. “But it turned out that 
the Soviet Union was first.” 

“Now our sputniks are geing 
round and round the world wait- 
ing for the American sputniks 
to come up and join them,” 

The picked audience roared 
with laughter. 

Khrushchev said the Russians 
launched their second ‘satellite, 
which he described as muca 
more complex than the-first, “so 
that the first satellite should not 
be too lonely traveling through 
space.” : 

Khrusheh.v devoted the first 
two hours of his speech mostly 
to praise Soviet achievements 
during the last 40 years, 

He said the Soviet Union was 
outdistancing the U.S. not only 
scientifically but economically, 
agriculturally and industrially 
as well, 

“We will catch up and pass 
them on all these fronts,” he 
said. 

Khrushchev had a few kin 
words for Josef Stalin, | 

He said the 20th congress of 
the Communist Party in Feb 

Continued on Page 2, Col. 4 


British Aircraft 
Crashes; 15 Killed 


BRISTOL, England (AP)—A 
four-engined Britannia “Whis- 
pering Giant” turbo-prop  air- 
liner—pride of Britaii’s ..com- 
mercial aviation — crashed in 
flames Wednesday on a_ test 
fight. All 15 aboard died. 

The long range airliner— 
Britannia 300—was turning on 
its approach landing when the 
Crash occurred, the Bristol 
Aeroplane Co. the ..manufac- 
turers, said, 

The company announced also 
that all 15 crewmen -and._ tech- 
nicians aboard on the test flight 


from the Bristol aviation field 
had been Killed, 


East-West Talks | 


Russia Holds Lead 
In Missiles: Dulles 
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Maemillan 


Asks Alliance 
Against Reds 


LONDON ~ (INS)—British 
Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan ‘called: Tuesday for com- 
mon tati¥e and common organ- 
ization of Free World nations in 
the fight against communism. 

He said that for survival, na- 
tions. of the Free World must 
make an even more “significant 
contribution .of their national 
sovereignty to the common 
cause.” > 

THe Afiglo-American alliance, 
particularly, was a major topic 
of his ~ > ag at the opening of 


the , of the British Par- 
liane 

He said that the “American 
people are no longer confident 
that, even their great country 
cangig-ererything itself without 

PS. 

H@-Shdke after Queen Eliza- 
beth@fficially opened the an- 
cient deliberative and- law- 
making body with a speech 
that. stressed importance of 


disarmement “at this moment- 
ous see 


Matmiliian said he believed 
the world had reached a turn- 
ing point in history, with the 
threat of communism never 
—— So great and the need 

against it never 
before so urgent. 

He said that President Eisen- 
hower had completely and 
freely accepted the principle of 
interdependence . during their 
Washington talk, and the prac- 
tical consequences would fol- 
low. 

The time is approaching, he 
said, when the free nations 
must surrender more of their 
sovereignty to the common 
defense. 

In <a sweeping warning, ob- 
viously aimed at the United 
States,’ the Prime Minister 
added, the days of self suffi- 
ciency have gone in this great 
struggle and | hope we shall 
lose- no time in matching our 
policies.to these facts.” 

He. said the Communists were 
bent on “mastery of the world.” 
“This, he added, “need not nec- 
essarily be achieved by overt 
force but by technical achieve 
ments, by propaganda, by grad- 
ually undermining and sapping 
away the Free World.” 


Gov. Knight to Run 


For Senate Next Year 


WASHINGTON (Kyodo-UP)— 
Gov. Goodwin J. Knight of 
California announced Tuesday 
that,.in the interests of “party 
harmony,” he will run for the 
U.S. Senate next year instead 
of seeking reelection. 

He announced his decision 
after. conferring separately 
with. President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Vice President 
Richard~ M. Nixon, a fellow 
Califérnian. 
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The Weather 


Tokyo Area—Today and to- 
morrow: Fair, partly cloudy, 
with N. partly S. winds, Yester- 
day’s temperatures: Max 69A F, 
Min. 51.8 F. Minimum humidity: 
55 per cent. 


~. Phursday, Nov. 7 
(Lunar Calendar, Sept. 16) 
Sunrise—6:08 am. Sunset— 
441 p.m. Moonrise—4:28 p.m. 
Moonset—5:29 a.m. High tide— 
5:10 a.m., 4:30 p.m. Low tide— 
11 a.m,,.11:20 p.m, 
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Get your stove installed in 


good time and make sure 
they do a proper job! It’s 
good to be warm but it’s 
better to be warm and 


About 90 members of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, now 


ea | 


Ike and GOP 
Dealt Blows 
In Elections 


WASHINGTON (Kyodo-UP)— 
Election returns from New 
Jersey, Virginia and New York 
City added up Wednesday to an- 
other political setback for Pre. 
sident Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and the Republican Party. . 

For the Democrats, the reelec- 


| fs .F stion of Gov. Robert B. Meyner 


on a Ailes aahes snhert 


tour of Japan, saw Japanese court musicians play and dance in the Imperial Palace yesterday 


afternoon, 


Pentagon Will Continue 
To Run Okinawa: USS. 


WASHINGTON (Kyodo-UP) 
—Officials said Tuesday that the 
United States intends to keep 
Okinawa under military admin- 
istration and has no plans for 
any arrangement -which would 
lead to civilian authority over 
the island. 


This means that administra- 
tion of Okinawa, as well as the 
rest of the Ryukyus, will remain 
indefinitely under the Depart- 


ment of Defense with ar. itary 
figure as high commis: ner. 
The arrangement is 2 ac- 


cordance with the Pre: 'dent’s 
executive order of last June 5 
which gave the Defense Depart- 
ment sole authority over the 
Ryukyus “pending the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation 
by Congress.” . 
. This phrase was misinterpret- 
ed by many to mean that the 
U.S. was considering some form 
of congressional action to pro- 
vide for civilian control of Okli- 
nMawa. fficials said that was 
not true. The phrase was used 
only “pro forma” to cite the 
President’s authority to desig- 
nate the Defense Department as 
sole administrator unless and 
until Congress wanted to change 
that control. So far there has 
been no move in that direction. 
There has been’ some specula- 


tion both here and in the Far 


East to the effect that the im- 
portance of Okinawa, as well as 
some other .forward bastions, 
might be deflining as a result 


War Victims Ask 
For More Benefits 


Some 2,000 family members 
of the war dead gathered at 
the Kudan Kaikan Hall yester- 
day morning in the 10th na- 
tional convention of the war- 
bereaved and adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for improvement of 
the compensation system for 
war victims. 

The war-widows and their 
children, including three repre- 
sentatives from Okinawa, un- 
animously adopted a resolution 
demanding annuities for surviv- 
ing families of students killed in 
the war and the raise of benefits 
for ordinary war-bereaved fami- 
lies to the same level as those 
granted to bereaved families of 
civil service officials. 

Under the existing -Pension 
Law, ordinary .war-bereaved 
families receive yearly allow- 
ances of ¥35,000, as against 
¥53,000 for bereaved families 
of civil officials, while families 
of war-deceased students have 
been given a solatium of only 
¥30,000 in bonds, 


S. Koréa to Deport 


Four U.S. Civilians 

SEOUL (Kyodo-UP)—Four of 
six American civilians charged 
with operating a gambling and 
smuggling ring here wil. be de- 
ported, the Justice Ministry an- 
nounced. 

Ordered deported were Joseph 
Berger, 51, of Los Angeles; 
Edward Halil, 34, of f£chenec- 
tady, N.Y.; Earnest R. Drew, 34, 
of Berkely, Calif., and Harold W. 
Allen, 32, of Bloomington, Ind. 

No date was set for their de- 
portation. 


Two other men, Raymond A: 


Lindner, 26, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and Theodore R. Pillman, 35, of 
Ayer, Mass., were placed on 
probation, officials said. 


Dr. Hu Refuses Post 


In Academia Sinica 


NEW YORK (AP)—Dr. Hu 
Shih, world-famed scholar, indi- 
cated Tuesday he would not ac- 
cept appointment as head of 
Academia Sinica, the highest 
research institute in National- 
ist China. 


| 


| 


of the Soviet and American ad- 
vances in the development of 
the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, 

However, there is no evidence 
in top quarters in Washington 
that Okinawa is considered any 
less important to American de- 
fense planning than it was 
several years ago. 

The value of Okinawa as a 
“weapons platform” may in- 
deed have increased rather than 
decreased in the light of recent 
developments, in the view of 
many military authorities. 

Asked concerning a_ report 
that the Ryukyu legislature has 


.decided that all land provided 


the U.S. on Okinawa will be 
leased for only a five-year period, 
American officials said the U:S. 
could not accept that position. 
The American position remains 
as previously: that is, it will 
pay outright sums for the ‘in- 
definite use of the land. 


Japan Savant May 
Get Nobel Prize 


Prof. Hajime Okubo of Nago- 
ya University’s engineering de- 
partment has been named a 
candidate for the 1958 Nobel 
Prize in Physics. 

The Nobel Prize Selection 
commission of the Sweden Aca- 
demy recently notified Okubo 
of this decision and asked him 
to send a report on his research 
project by the end of January 
1958. 


The 5l-year-old professor is 
an authority on material dyna- 
mics, and his theses have been 
acclaimed in U.S. and British 
academic circles. 

In his latest thesis carried by 
Nature, an academic publica- 
tion in Britain, Okubo reversed 
an accepted theory and proved 
that plating corpuscles expand 
when power is brought to bear 
on plated metal. 


Syria Units Ordered 


To Fire on Aircraft 


DAMASCUS (AP)—Syria has 
orcered its military units and 
anti-aircraft batteries to open 
fire on foreign aircraft or land 
forces violating Syrian _terri- 
tory, a Foreign Office spokes- 
man said Wednesday. 

He told newsmen that all 
Syrian border posts and anti- 
aircraft batteries have received 
orders to fire at any aircraft or 
troops vielating Syrian territory 
or aifspsce. 

This measure, the spokesman 
said, followed “continuous air 
violations by Turkish and un- 
identified planes” and repeated 
border affrays on the Turco- 
Syrian frontier. 


Romanian Official 
Dies in Moscow Crash 


MOSCOW (INS) — A plane 
carrying Romania’s top leaders 
to Russia for the 40th anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion crashed in a fog at Mos- 
cow’s Airport Monday night, 
killing Politburo. member Gri- 
gori Preoteasa and three crew 
members. 

It was announced that other 
members of the Romanian del- 
egation, which included Prem- 
ier Chivu Stoica, “were slight- 
ly injured and bruised, but 
their condition is satisfactory.” 


Spellman Schedules 
Yule Visit to Gls 


NEW YORK (INS)—Francis 
Cardinal Spellman leaves New 
York on Dec. 16 for his an- 
nual Christmas season visit to 
members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces stationed abroad. 

The cardinal will visit Alas- 
ka, Japan, Okinawa, Taiwan, 
the Philippines, South Vietnam 
and. spend Christmas in Korea. 


New Investment Geportunities 
3 in Japanese Stocks 
in your yen Funds. 


Please write for information 


DAIWA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


, 2-chome, Otemechi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Tel: 23-6611! 
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Khrushchev 


Continued From Page 1 


ruary 1956, denounced Stalin’s 
mistakes “so that they would 
not be repeated.” 


But he added: “Our ple 
will always remember Stalin 
and our nation’s debt to him.” 


According to Khrushchev’'s 
version of history, “the biggest 
historic event” since the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution of 1917 was the 
victory of the Communists in 
China. 


He said this made communism 
a world system and predicted 
“the time when People’s (Red) 
China will become a mighty in- 
dustrial power is not far off.” 

Khrushchev repeated the old 
Soviet claim that a new world 
war would finish capitalism, 


“A new war would produce 
enormous devastation and ‘capi- 
talism would perish We are 
convinced that as a result of a 
new war the capitalist order will 
perish. However, we Com- 
munists, are not striving to vic- 
tory by such a path.” 


In another section of his 
speech Khrushchev said the 
Soviet Union will “continue 
striving for disarmament, the 
banning of mass destruction 
weapons, the turning of the 
United Nations organization in- 
to a true instrument of peace.” 


Boasting about the Soviet 
scientific successes, Khrushchev 
gloated: 


“Following the appearance of 
a small Soviet moon, certain 
statesmen of the U.S.A. stated 
that they had never thought of 
competing with the Soviet 
Union in the creation of an 
artificial satellite. This is what 
they are saying now that our 
sputniks are flying around the 
globe.” 


Khrushchev praised the work 
of Soviet scientist, declaring 
they are “enriching our mother- 
land and entire mankind with 
discoveries and inventions of 
great world-wide significance.” 


“The construction and the 
successful launching on Oct. 4, 
1957 of the first artificial earth 
satellite in the world was the 
crown of our scientific and tech- 
nical achievements. 


“Less than a month had pass- 
ed when a second Soviet artifi- 
cial satellite was launched into 
the universe, equipped with im- 
proved and various scientific ap- 
paratus, with an experimental 
animal aboard.” 


Khrushchev put out what ap- 
peared to be a feelér for direct 
negotiations between the U.S, 
and the Soviet Union—the very 
mention of which has a tenden- 
cy to alarm America’s allies. 

He. said: 


“The Soviet Union strives to 
reach mutually acceptable 
agreements with the West on 
all questions of disarmament. 
If all states, and especially the 
USSR and the U.S.A., the states 
with the greatest economic and 
military resources, reach agree- 
ment on disarmament, the 
chances of preventing war’ and 
establishing peace would §in- 
crease greatly. 


“The establishment of an 
understanding between the 
USSR and the U.S.A. can exert 
decisive influence on improving 
the international situation. We 
do not want to reach agreement 
at the expense of other coun- 
tries. The policy from positions 
of strength must be abandoned,” 

Western nations also have re- 
peatedly announced their will- 
ingness to search for agreement 
disarmament. But the 
Western leaders have been cool 
to any proposals for “high- 
level” negotiations with the 
Soviet Union until Moscow 
gives signs that Russian leaders 
will back up their words with 
deeds. 


The United States has repeat- | P 


edly insisted it would not enter 
into any agreements with the 
Soviet Union without prior ap- 
proval of its allies. 


Two Purgees Appear 

MOSCOW (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Lazar Kaganovich and Dmitri 
Shepilov, members of the anti- 
party group expelled from their 
posts last June, were seen at 
Wednesday's session of the Sup- 
reme Soviet’s. 

They looked healthy and were 
well dressed, 


in New Jersey projected a new 
glamor boy into the array of 
potential candidates for the 1960 
presidential nomination. This 
was a real defeat for the Admi- 
nistration, which had gone all 
out in support of Republican 
Malcolm S. Forbes. 

But in Virginia, the national 
Democratic Party could draw 
little more comfort than the Re- 
publicans over the fact that the 
Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor won more easily than in 
1953. The Democratic campaign 
there was keyed to massive re- 
sistance to racial integration in 
schools and was a reminder that 
the Democratic family quarrel 
over the civil rights issue can 
only become more intense, 


On that issue, gov.-elect J. 
Lindsay Almond Jr. in Virginia 
had nothing in common with 
Meyner or Mayor Robert F, 
Wagner Jr. of New York City, 
who typify the northern Demo- 
cratic position in support of a 
strong civil rights program. 


Wagner was reelected Tues- 
day when he overwhelmed Re- 
publican Robert K. Christenber- 
ry by a 3-to-l margin. He poll- 
ed the largest plurality ever 
given a mayoral candidate in 
New York. 


In Tuesday’s scattered off-year 
elections, the Republicans had 
to settle for what satisfaction 
they could get out of victories 
in two special congressional 
elections to fill vatancies in the 
House. 


These elections were in the 
Atlantic City district in New 
Jersey and a Philadelphia subur- 
ban district in Pennsylvania. 
The two districts have been 
heavily Republican .in_ recent 
elections, 


In bigcity elections Tuesday, 
David Li Lawrence, Democratic 
Netignal. Committeeman for Pa. 
was elected to a fourth term as 
mayor of Pittsburgh. Democrats 

also won mayoral elections in 
Buffalo and Albany, N.Y., Louis- 
ville, Ky; New Haven and 
Bridgeport, Conn. and Paterson, 


100 Jailed, 20 Hurt. 
In Guy Fawkes Fete 


LONDON (AP) — More than 
100 persons ended in jail and a 
score in the hospital Wednesday 
after a riotous celebration of 
Guy Fawkes Day in Trafalgar 


Square. 


Policemen and_ spectators 
were pushed into water foun- 
tains and a number of persons 
suffered from fireworks thrown 
into a milling crowd of 6,000 by 
hoodlums. 

The square was finally clear- 
ed by 150 policemen who ad- 
vanced standing shoulder to 
shoulder. 

Guy Fawkes Day commemor- 
ates a plot to biow up the 
Houses of Parliament in 1605. 
It is traditionally celebrated 
with fireworks and bonfires. 


SAN DIEGO (INS)—The U-S. 
Was warned Tuesday it must 
not lose its superiority in the 
nuclear field at a time when 
the Communists are attempting 
to build “superiority in ground 
forces.” 


The warning was expressed 


of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 
Howard P. Jones, in a speech 
prepared for delivery at the 
fourth biennial Japan-American 
Pacific area conference of 
mayor and chamber of com- 
merce presidents. 


Jones said the U.S. “is super- 
ior 'n the nuclear field and in- 
tends to remain so.” 


He said it was essential that 
to retain its position the US. 
must continue nuclear tests. 


Jones called on Japan and 
the U.S. to bear the major share 
of the “responsibility for pro- 
moting the peace and welfare 
of the Far East. It goes with- 
out saying that they must work 
in unison.” 


The Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary said that Asia is the “im- 
mediate target” of international 
communism, and that in spite 
of any appearance of reason- 
ableness, “force remains basic to 
the nature of the Gommunist 
challenge.” 


He scored the Chinese Reds 
for retaining massive forces in 
North Korea, continuing to 


Mystery Craft 


Continued From Page 1 


four legs and had a “fan” at 
each end. 


He related that the device was 
translucent. According to 
Schmidt, as the workers stepped 
on a certain section of the floor 
they apparently slid from one 
end to the other without walk- 
ing or without the floor moving. 


He said the interpreter told 
him repeatedly that he had 
nothing to fear and that no 
harm would come to him. 


Schmidt reported that the 
visitors refused to answer any 
questions, but told him he would 
“find out all about it in a 
couple of weeks.” 


When repairs to the craft ap- 
parently had been completed, 
Schmidt said he was asked to 
leave but was told he would be 
unable to start his car until the 
flying machine had disappeared. 

Outside the machine, Schmidt 
said he turned to watch as the 
“fans” started into motion with- 
out a sound. He said the 
machine lifted about 100 or 200 
feet into the air and then disap- 
peared. He said it was a silvery 
color. 

“It just blended into the sky— 
like it changed color—or dis- 
appeared into thin air,” he told 
authorities. 

Chief Nelson and Buffalo 
County Deputy Sheriff Dave, ac- 
companied by newsmen and 
townspeople, went back to the 
area a short time later, after 
Schmidt had told his story. 

Nelson said there were foot- 
prints of several persons lead- 
ing to the spot where the ma- 
chine had come to rest. There 
were four holes in the soft 
earth where Schmidt said the 
legs of the flying machine had 
touched down, according to Nel- 
son, 

Samples of oil which ap- 
parently leaked from the de 
vice were taken from the 
ground and sent to laboratories 


for analysis, Nelson said. 


‘Nice Brothels’ 


NEWCASTLE, England (AP) 
—A British peeress, who is also 
a magistrate, declared Wednes- 
day “sexually precocious” girls 
drifting into prostitution should 
be sentenced to “nice brothels” 
run by the state, 

The pecress is Ursula, Vis- 
countess Ridley, a 53-year-old 
grandmother who has had hun- 
dreds of wayward girls pass be- 
fore her during years on the 
bench, 

In an address to a district 
meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Women, she suggested the 
idea of sending such delinquents 
to state-controlled brothels. 

Amplifying her views in a 
talk with newsmen, she said: 

“I often wish when I have 
these difficult girls before me 
who have not responded to pro- 
bation and who escaped from 
approved schools, that I couid 
commit them to a nice brothel. 

“There I know they could 

settle down and at the same 
time be properly looked after— 
fed, clothed and protected from 
disease and pregnancy. 
“They are going to become 
rostitutes in the end. A licens- 
ed house is far better to my 
mind than girls roaming the 
streets in all weathers, offering 
no security from disease to 
clients and pestering all pas- 
sersby. 

“I cannot understand the 
rabid objection to brothels. Hf 
society tolerates prostitutes as 
it does, why shouldn’t the state 
license premises for them to 
practice in?” 

Strong Opposition to Viscoun- 
tess Ridley’s plan was express- 
ed by Mrs. Magaret Bligh, a 


spokesman for the National 


STAG PART 


Now every Wednesday, Thursday, Friday from 5:30 to 7:00 P.M. 
Appropriate Floor Shows, Free Canape Svce. Cover Charge ¥300. 


Adjoining SHIMBASHI STATION South. 


(The Bohemians Club) 
Our most daring FLOOR SHOWS daily 
from 9$:30 to 11:30 P.M. continuously. 


Tel. 57-0271 
Taxi Guide 


PMR wo ABN 


Run by Gov't 


Urged by British Peeress 


‘Council of Women. 


“This would be a form of 
slavery for these unfortunate 
women,” she said, “The gov- 
ernment should not give assis- 
tance in any shape or form to 
vice. 

“And, anyway, men are as 
morally responsibile for vice as 
women,” 


Dulles Aide Emphasizes 
Japan Role in Far East 


by Deputy Assistant Secretary | Asia 


build up the military in North 
Vietnam and refused to re 
nounce force with respect to 
Taiwan. 

In addition to the threat of 
military force, Jones said, the 
Communists have other “major 
weapons” which they utilize in 


He listed these as: 

—Subversion, which he called 
“communism’s next major 
weapon.” 

—Propaganda aimed at boost- 
ing their own countries and 
sowing “suspicion and distrust” 
against the Free World. 

—Economic aid which he said 
“is simply. political penetration 
by economic means.” 

At the same time Jones said 
that Japan would make a 
“particularly important  con- 
tribution to the economic deve- 
lopment of free Asia and Af- 
rica,” 

Jones said it would be in 
“Japan's direct commercial in- 
terest” to help keep these na- 
tions free from Communist con- 
trol. 


He cited Japan’s “remarkable 
progress since the war” as “liv- 
ing proof” that nations can ad- 
vance in Asia without falling to 
the lure of communism, 

Japan and the United States, 
he continued, are “bound by a 
common desire to preserve their 
own ways of life.” 

He said this has resulted in a 
relationship of mutual advan- 
tage and added: 

“Japan’s support and friend- 
ship are as important to us as, 
I believe, the support and 
friendship of the United States 


is vital to Japan.” 


Ohno, Jha 


Begin Yen 
Loan Talks 


~ a 
~ ~ 
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Foreign Vice Minister Katsu « 


mi Ohno and Indian Ambassador © 


to Japan C, S. Jha yesterday be-.~ 


gan a series of talks on the yen... 


loan Japan has offered India and 
other matters provided for in 


Nee ar 


the joint Japan-India communi- ... 


que of Oct. 12. ea 


The communique, issued upon 
the départure of Indian Prime 


Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, salde_ 


Nehru and Prime Minister No 
busuke Kishi 


had reached a= 
basic agreement of opinions on 


the yen credit and promotion “ 
of economic cooperation and Cuk> >. 


tural interchange between the .. 
two nations. 

These matters, particularly 
the yen loan, involve many is- 
sues yet to be discussed between 
the two nations. 

The loan problem, it is oki 
stood, will first be discussed at 
a number of preliminary meet- 
ings between Ohno and Jha be- 
fore full-fledged negotiations can 
start. 


Red China Claims 
Plane Shot Down 


HONGKONG (AP) — Red 
China Wednesday claimed it hag 
shot down a Nationalist Chinese 
B26 aircraft it said intruded 
over the south Chinese main- 
land to drop propaganda leaflets. 

A report frdm, Peiping said 
the plane crashed in the sea 
near the Haimen area in Chek- 
iang Province after antiaircraft 
batteries fired on it over the 


| Lukiao Area. 
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REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPIN 


PHILIPPINE REPARATIONS MISS 


Tokyo, Japan 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS (NO. 14) 


Sealed proposals will be 


received at the Office of the 


Chief, Philippine Reparations Mission, Room No. 416, Nikka- 
tsu International Building, Tokyo, until 11:00 a.m., Novem- 
ber 18, 1957, for consulting services for the Cagayan Valley 


on revised specifications. 


Bids will be publicly opened on the hour and date 


above-indicated. 


Copy of full advertisement, instructions to bidders and 
other relevant information will be furnished to interested 


parties upon application at 


this Office. 


CAESAR Z. LANUZA 


November 5, 1957 
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Extension Survey of the Manila Railroad-Company, based 
' 
' 


SCOTCH 


Matthew Gloag & Son Ltd. 


Chief of Mission 


ee 


Teas eo iirsy 


GROUSE 


BRAND 


Perth, Scotiand 


Esteemed for over 150 years 


Wat Benchamabopit, the famous Buddhist 
_ temple of marble in Bangkok. 


TO HONG KONG 
Tuesdays 23:30 
Wednesdays 23:59 
Saturdays 23:59 


Bangkok 


dreamed 


something different? 


you've always wanted. 


You'll find that in getting to these  . 
two cities JAL’s fast, frequent and 


and Hong Kong are two 


fascinating cities of the exotic Orient. 
They’re ideal for sightseeing—those 
wonderful places you've 


always 


about. Moreover, they're 


just the places to do your shopping 
for those out-of-the-ordinary articles 


: Soe 


dependable fights are most economic 


and convenient, 


ss 


TO BANGKOK 


Wednesdays 23:59 
_ Saturdays 23:59 


Je. 7 


' 


For reservations & information call your travel agent or 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


Chiyoda-ku. Tel: 23-2411 . 
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Tokyo: Daini Tekko Bldg., 1-chome, Marunouchi, j 
Osaka: Daiichi Seimei Bidg., Umeda-cho, Kita-ku. , Tel: 36-3731 ‘ 

Fukuoka: Toho Seimei Bldg., 15 Kami-Gofuku-cho. Tel: 3-643] - 

Sapporo: Sangyo Kaikan, Nishi 2-chome, Kita-Ichijo. Tel: 4-828, a 
Nagoya: Nagoya Kanko Hotel, Hirokoji-dori, Naka-ku. Tei: 23-4944 
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Maemillan 


Asks Alliance 
Against Reds 


LONDON ~ (UNS)—British 
Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan ‘called Tuesday for com- 
morn tause and common organ- 
ization of Free World nations in 
the fight against communism. 

He said that for survival, na- 
tions of the Free World must 
make an even more “significant 
contribution. of. their national 
sovensimnly to the common 
cause.” 

The Aviglo-American alliance, 
particularly, was a major topic 
of his-@peech at the opening of 
the of the British Par- 
liantente* 

He said that the “American 
people are no longer confident 
that, eyeén their great country 
oan @oveyerything itself without 

1 OB sr rnsee 

HE-Spdke after Queen Eliza- 
Dethofficially opened the an- 
cient deliberative and. law- 
making body with a speech 
that. stressed importance of 


cisapmmaeent “at this moment- 


ol ne . 

MatiiMan said he believed 
the world had reached a turn- 
ing point in history, with the 
threat of communism never 
before so great and the need 
to ze against it never 
before so urgent. 

He said that President Eisen- 
hower had completely and 
freely accepted the principle of 
interdependence during their 
Washington talk, and the prac- 
tical Preerienres would fol- 
MWe *. 

The time is anaenbine: he 
said, when the free nations 
must surrender more of their 
sovereignty to the common 
defense, par: 

In-assweeping warning, ob- 
viously aimed at the United 
States,’ the “Prime Minister 
added, the days of self suffi- 
ciency have gone in this great 
struggle and I hope we shail 
lose« no. time in matching our 
policies.to these facts.” 

He. said the Communists were 
bent on “mastery of the world.” 
“This, he added, “need not nec- 
essarily be achieved by overt 
force-but by technical achieve- 
ments, by propaganda, by grad- 
ually. undermining and sapping 
away the Fre® World.” 


Gov. Knight to Run 


For Senate Next Year 


WASHINGTON (Kyodo-UP)— 
Gov. Goodwin J. Knight of 
California @nnounced Tuesday 
that, dn the-interests of “party 
harmony,” he will run for the 
U.S. Senate next year instead 
.of seeking reelection. 

He announced his decision 
after conferring separately 
with. President -Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower and Vice President 
Richard- M. Nixon, a fellow 


_ 


Califérfiian. 
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The Weather 


Tokyo Area—Today and to- 
morrow: Fair, partly cloudy. 
with N. partly S. winds. Yester- 
day's temperatures: Max 69A F, 
Min. 51.8 F. Minimum humidity: 
55 per cent. 


san cs Thursday, Nov. 7 
(Lunar Calendar, Sept. 16) 
Sunrise—6:08 am. Sunset— 
4:41 p.m. Moonrise—4:28 p.m. 
Moonset—5:29 a.m. High tide— 
5:10 aan., 4:30 p.m, Low tide— 
1l a.m.,.11:20 pm — 


INSURANCE 


NOVEMBER }§ 
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® Get your stove installed in 
good time and make sure 
they do a proper job! It’s ¥ 
good to be warm but it’s % 
better to be warm and 
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~, | Election 


Ike and GOP 
Dealt Blows 
In Elections 


WASHINGTON (Kyodo-UP)— 
returns from New 
Jersey, Virginia and New York 
City added up Wednesday to an- 
other political setback for Pre- 
sident Dwight D. Elsenhower 
and the Republican Party. . 
For the Democrats, the reelec- 


, ‘ < ey »ption of Gov. Robert B. Meyner 


pean 90 members of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, now on a ‘‘bieaeeiee ” concert 
tour of Japan, saw Japanese court musicians play and dance in the Imperial Palace yesterday 


WASHINGTON (Kyodo- UP) 
—Officials said Tuesday that the 
United States intends to keep 
Okinawa under military admin- 
istration and has no plans for 
any arrangement -which would 
Jead to civilian authority over 
the island, 


This means that administra- 
tion of Okinawa, as well as the 
rest of the Ryukyus, will remain 
indefinitely under the Depart- 
ment of Defense with a military 
figure as high commissioner. 

The arrangement is in ac- 
cordance with the President’s 
executive order of last June 5 
which gave the Defense Depart- 
ment sole authority over the 
Ryukyus “pending the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation 
by Congress.” 

. This phrase was misinterpret- 
ed by many to mean that the 
U.S. was considering some form 
of congressional action to pro- 
vide for civilian control of Oki- 
nawa. Vfficials said that was 
not true. The phrase was used 
only “pro forma” to cite the 
President’s authority to desig- 
nate the Defense Department as 
sole administrator unless and 
until Congress wanted to change 
that control. So far there has 
been no move in that direction. 

There has been’ some specula- 
tion both here and in the Far 
East to the effect that the im- 
portance of Okinawa, as.well as 
some other forward bastions, 
might be declining as a result 


War Victims Ask 
For More Benefits 


Some 2,000 family members 
of the war dead gathered at 
the Kudan Kaikan Hall yester- 
day morning in the 10th na- 
tional convention of the war- 
bereaved and adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for improvement of 
the compensation system for 
war victims. 

The war-widows and their 
children, including three repre- 
sentatives from Okinawa, un- 
animously adopted a resolution 
demanding anguities for surviv- 
ing families of students killed in 
the war and the raise of benefits 
for ordinary war-bereaved fami- 
lies to the same level as those 
granted to bereaved families of 
civil service officials, . 

Under the existing Pension 
Law, ordinary war-bereaved 
families receive yearly allow- 
ances of ¥35,000, as against 
¥53,000 for bereaved families 
of civil officials, while families 
of war-deceased students have 
been given a solatium of only 
¥30,000 in bonds. 


S. Korea to Deport 


Four U.S. Civilians 
SEOUL (Kyodo-UP)—Four of 
six American civilians charged 
with operating a gambling and 
smuggling ring here wil: be de- 
ported, the Justice Ministry an- 
nounced. 

Ordered deported were Joseph 
Berger, 51, of Los Angeles; 
Edward Halli, 34, of &chenec- 
tady, N.Y.; Earnest R. Drew, 34, 
of Berkely, Calif., and Harold W. 
Alien, 32, of Bloomington, Ind. 

No date was set for their de- 


portation. 
Two other men, Raymond A. 
Lindner, 26, Brooklyn, N.Y., 


and Theodore R. Pillman, 35, of 
Ayer, Mass., were placed on 
probation, officials said. 


Dr. Hu Refuses Post 


In Academia Sinica 


NEW YORK (AP)—Dr. Hu 
Shih, world-famed scholar, indi- 
cated Tuesday he would not ac- 
cept appointment as head of 
Academia Sinica, the highest 
research institute in National- 
ist China. 


NAME: ... 


) 
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Pentagon Will Continue 
To Run Okinawa: U.S. 


of the Soviet and American ad- 
vances in the development of 
the intercontinental ballistic 
missile. 

However, there is no evidence 
in top quarters in Washington 
that Okinawa is considered any 
less important to American de- 
fense planning than it was 
several years ago. 

The value of Okinawa as a 
“weapons platform” may in- 
deed have increased rather than 
decreased in the light of recent 
developments, in the view of 
many military authorities. 

Asked concerning a _ report 


that the Ryukyu legislature has 


decided that all land provided 
the US. on Okinawa will be 
leased for only a five-year period, 
American officials said the U.S. 
could not accept that position. 
The American position remains 
as previously: that is, it will 
pay outright sums for the ‘in- 
definite use of the land. 


Japan Savant May 
Get Nobel Prize 


Prof. Hajime Okubo of Nago- 
ya University’s engineering de- 
partment has been named a 
candidate for the 1958 Nobel 
Prize in Physics. 

The Nobel Prize Selection 
commission of the Sweden Aca- 
demy recently notified Okubo 
of this decision and asked him 
to send a report on his research 
project by the end of January 
1958 


The 5l-year-old professor is 
an authority on material dyna- 
mics, and his theses have been 
acclaimed in U.S. and British 
academic circles. 

In his latest thesis carried by 
Nature, an academic publica- 
tion in Britain, Okubo reversed 
an accepted theory and proved 
that plating corpuscles expand 
when power is brought to bear 
ou plated metal. 


Syria Units Ordered 


To Fire on Aircraft 


DAMASCUS (AP)—Syria has 
ordered its military units and 
anti-aircraft batteries to open 
fire on foreign aircraft or land 
forces violating Syrian  terri- 
tory, a Foreign Office spokes- 
man said Wednesday. 

He told newsmen that all 
Syrian border posts and anti- 
aircraft batteries have received 
orders to fire at any aircraft or 
troops vielating Syrian territory 
or airspsce, 

‘This measure, the spokesman 
said, followed “continuous air 
violations by Turkish and un- 
identified planes” and repeated 
border affrays on the reo- 
Syrian frontier. 


Romanian Official. 
Dies in Moscow Crash 


MOSCOW (INS) — A plane 
carrying Romania’s top leaders 
to Russia for the 40th anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion crashed in a fog at Mos- 
cow's Airport Monday night, 
killing Politburo member Gri- 
gori Preoteasa and three crew 
members. 

It was announced that other 
members of the Romanian del- 
egation, which included Prem- 
ier Chivu Stoica, “were slight- 
ly injured and bruised, but 
their condition is satisfactory.” 


Spellman Schedules 
Yule Visit to Gls 


NEW YORK (INS)—Francis 
Cardinal Spellman leaves New 
York on Dec. 16 for his an- 
nual Christmas season visit to 
members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces stationed abroad. 

The cardinal will visit Alas- 
ka, Japan, Okinawa, Taiwan, 
the Philippines, South Vietnam 


Please write for information 


DAIWA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


, 2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyode-ku, Tokyo 
Tel: 23-6611 


SOO OS Oe FESR GG EE TEE ESO CE EE EE EETE REESE OS COEF EROS ES COE ETEE EE CORE OR OT ETERS 


and spend Christmas in Korea. 


New Investment Opportunities 
in Japanese Stocks 
in your yen Funds. 


ADDRESS: 
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Khrushchev 


Continued From Page 1 


ruary 1956, denounced Stalin’s 
mistakes “so that they would 
not be repeated.” 


But he added: “Our people 
wili always remember Stalin 
and our nation’s debt to him.” 


Accordin to -Khrushchev’s 
version of ry, “the biggest 
historic event” since the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution of 1917 was the 
victory of the Communists in 
China. 


He said this made communism 
a world system and predicted 
“the time when People’s (Red) 
China will become a mighty in- 
dustria! power is not far off.” 

Khrushchev repeated the old 
Soviet claim that a new world 
war would finish capitalism, 


“A new war would produce 
enormous devastation and ‘capi- 
talism would perish. We are 
convinced that as a result of a 
new war the capitalist order will 
perish. However, we Com- 
munists, are not striving to vic- 
tory by such a path.” 


In another section of his 
speech Khrushchev said the 
Soviet Union will “continue 
striving for disarmament, the 
banning of mass destruction 
weapons, the turning of the 
United Nations organization in- 
to a true instrument of peace.” 


Boasting about the Soviet 
scientific successes, Khrushchev 
gloated: 

“Following the appearance of 
a small Soviet moon, certain 
statesmen of the U.S.A. stated 
that they had never thought of 


in New Jersey projected a new 
glamor boy into the array of 
potential candidates for the 1960 
presidential nomination. This 
was a real defeat for the Admi- 
nistration, which had gone all 
out in support of Republican 
Malcolm S. Forbes. 

But in Virginia, the national 
Democratic Party could draw 
little more comfort than the Re- 
publicans over the fact that the 
Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor won more easily than in 
1953. The Democratic campaign 
there was keyed to massive re- 
sistance to racial integration in 
schools and was a reminder that 
the Democratic family quarrel 
over the civil rights issue can 
only become more intense, 


On that issue, gov-elect J. 
Lindsay Almond Jr. in Virginia 
had nothing in common with 
Meyner or Mayor Robert F, 
Wagner Jr. of New York City, 
who typify the northern Demo- 
cratic position in support of a 
strong civil rights program. 


Wagner was reelected Tues- 
day when. he overwhelmed Re- 
publican Robert K. Christenber- 
ry by a 3-to-l margin. He poll- 
ed the largest plurality ever 
given a mayoral candidate in 
New York. 


In Tuesday’s scattered off-year 
elections, the Republicans had 
to settle for what satisfaction 
they could get out of victories 
in two special congressional 
elections to fill vatancies in the 
House. 


These elections were in the 
Atlantic City district in New 
Jersey and a Philadelphia subur- 
ban district in Pennsylvania. 
The two districts have been 
heavily Republican .in recent 
elections. 


In biggcity elections Tuesday, 
David Lawrence, Democratic 
National Committeeman for Pa. 
was elected to a fourth term as 
mayor of Pittsburgh. Democrats 
also won mayoral elections in 
Buffalo and Albany, N.Y., Louis- 
ville, Ky; New Haven and 
Bridgeport, Conn. and Paterson, 


competing with the Soviet|n.p 
Union in the creation of an 
artificial satellite. This is what 


they are saying now that our 
sputniks are fiying arourid the 
globe.” 


Khrushchev praised the work 
of Soviet scientist, declaring 
they are “enriching our mother- 
land and entire mankind with 
discoveries and inventions of 
great. world-wide significance.” 


“The construction and the 
successful launching on Oct. 4, 
1957 of the first artificial earth 
satellite in the world was the 
crown of our scientific and een: 
nical achievements, 


“Less than a month had pass- 
ed when a second Soviet artifi- 
cial satellite was launched into 
the universe, equipped with im- 
proved and various scientific ap- 
paratus, with an experimental 
animal aboard,” 


Khrushchev put out what ap- 


} peared to be a feeler for direct 


negotiations between the U.S, 

and the Soviet Union—the very 

mention of which has a tenden- 

cy to alarm America’s allies, 
He. said: 


“The Soviet Union strives to 
reach mutually acceptable 
agreements with the West on 
all questions of disarmament. 
If ali states, and especially the 
USSR and the U:.S.A., the states 
with the greatest economic and 
military resources, reach agree- 
ment on disarmament, the 
chances of preventing war’ and 
establishing peace would in- 
crease greatly. 


“The establishment of an 
understanding between the 
USSR and the U.S.A. can exert 
decisive influence on improving 
the international situation. We 
do not want to reach agreement 
at the expense of other coun- 
tries. The policy from positions 
of strength must be abandoned,” 

Western nations also have re- 
peatedly announced their will- 
ingness to search for agreement 
on disarmament. But the 
Western leaders have been cool 
to any proposals for “high- 
level” negotiations with the 
Soviet Union until Moscow 
gives signs that Russian leaders 
will back up their words with 
deeds. 

The United States has repeat- 
edly insisted it would not enter 
into any agreements with the 
Soviet Union without prior ap- 
proval of its allies. 


Two Purgees Appear 

MOSCOW (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Lazar Kaganovich and Dmitri 
Shepilov, members of the anti- 
party group expelled from their 
posts last June, Were seen at 
Wednesday's session of the Sup- 
reme Soviet’s. 

They looked healthy and were 
well dressed. 


In Guy Fawkes Fete 


LONDON (AP) — More than 
100 persons ended in jail and a 
score in the hospital Wednesday 
after a riotous celebration of 
Guy Fawkes Day in Trafalgar 


Square. 


Policemen and spectators 
were pushed into water foun- 
tains and a number of persons 
suffered from fireworks thrown 
into a milling crowd of 6,000 by 
hoodlums. 

The square was finally clear- 
ed by 150 policemen who ad- 
vanced standing shoulder to 
shoulder. 

Guy Fawkes Day commemor- 
ates a plot to blow up the 
Houses of Parliament in 1605. 
It is traditionally celebrated 
with fireworks and bonfires. 


coior. 


100 Jailed, 20°Hurt «| 


Dulles Aide Emphasizes 
Japan Role in Far East 


SAN DIEGO (INS)—The US. | 
Was warned Tuesday it must 
not lose its superiority in the 
nuclear field at a time when 
the Communists are attempting 
to build “superiority in ground 
forces.” 


The warning was expressed 
by Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 
Howard P. Jones, in a s h 
prepared for delivery at the 
fourth biennial Japan-American 
Pacific area conference of 
mayor and chamber of com- 
merce presidents. 


Jones said the U.S. “is super- 
ior ‘mn the nuclear field and in- 
tends to remain so.” 


He said it was essential that 
to retain its position the U.S. 
must continue nuclear tests. 


Jones called on Japan and 
the U.S. to bear the major share 
of the “responsibility for pro- 
moting the peace and welfare 
of the Far East. It goes with- 
out saying that they must work 
in unison.” 


The Deputy Assistant Secre 
tary said that Asia is the “im- 
mediate target” of international 
communism, and that in spite 
of any appearance of reason- 
ableness, “force remains basic to 
the nature of the Gommunist 
challenge.” 


He scored the Chinese Reds 
for retaining massive forces in 
North Korea, continuing to 


Mystery Craft 


Continued From Page 1 


four legs and had a “fan” at 
each end, 


He related that the device was 
translucent. According to 
Schmidt, as the workers stepped 
on a certain section of the floor 
they apparently slid from one 
end to the other without walk- 
ing or without the floor moving. 


He said the interpreter told 
him repeatedly that he had 
nothing to fear and that no 
harm would come to him. 


Schmidt reported that the 
visitors refused to answer any 
questions, but told him he would 
“find out all about it in a 
couple of weeks.” 


When repairs to the craft ap- 
parentiy had been completed, 
Schmidt said he was asked to 
leave but was told he would be 
unable to start his car until the 
flying machine had disappeared. 

Outside the machine, Schmidt 
said he turned to watch as the 
“fans” started into motion with- 
out a sound. He said the 
machine lifted about 100 or 200 
feet into the air and then disap- 
peared. He said it was a silvery 


“It just blended into the sky— 
like it changed color—or dis- 
appeared into thin air,” he told 
authorities. 

Chief Nelson and Buffalo 
County Deputy Sheriff Dave, ac- 
companied by newsmen and 
townspeople, went back to the 
area a short time later, after 
Schmidt had told his story. 

Nelson said there were foot- 
prints of several persons lead- 
ing to the spot where the ma- 
chine had come to rest. There 
were four holes in the soft 
earth where Schmidt said the 
legs of the flying machine had 
touched down, according to Nel- 
son. 

Samples of oil which ap 
parently leaked from the de- 
vice were taken from the 
ground and sent to laboratories 
for analysis, Nelson said. 


‘Nice Brothels’ 


Run by Gov't 


build up the military in North 
Vietnam and refused to re 
nounce force with respect to 
Taiwan, 

In addition to the threat of 
military force, Jones said, the 
Communists have other “major 
weapons” which they utilize in 
Asia. 

He listed these as: 

—Subversion, which he called 
“communism's next major 
weapon.” 

—Propaganda aimed at boost- 
ing their own countries and 
sowing “suspicion and distrust” 
against the Free World. 

—Economic aid which he said 
“is simply political penetration 
by economic means.” 

At the same time Jones said 
that Japan would make a 
“particularly important con- 
tribution to the economic deve- 
lopment of free Asia and Af- 
rica.” 

Jones said it would be in 
“Japan’s direct commercial in- 
terest” to help keep these na- 
tions free from Communist con- 
trol. 


He cited Japan’s “remarkable 
progress since the war” as “liv- 
ing proof” that nations can ad- 
vance in Asia without falling to 
the lure of communism. 

Japan and the United States, 
he continued, are “bound by a 
common desire to preserve their 
own ways of life.” 

He said this has resulted in a 
relationship. of mutual advan- 
tage and added: 

“Japan’s support and friend- 
ship are as important to us as, 
I believe, the support and 


friendship of the United States | 
is vital to Japan.” 
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Ohno, Jha 


Begin Yen 
Loan Talks 


to Japan C. 8. Jha yesterday be- — 


gan a series of talks on the yen.< 


loan Japan has offercd India and 
other matters provided for in 


the joint Japan-India communi- _. 


que of Oct. 12. 


The communique, issued upon 
the départure of Indian Prime 


Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, salde_ 


Nehru and Prime Minister No” 
busuke Kishi 


the yen credit and promotion 


of economic cooperation and Cuk> 
tural interchange between the ._ 


two nations. 

These matters, particularly 
the yen loan, involve many is- 
sues yet to be discussed between 
the two nations. 

The loan problem, it is under- 
stood, will first be discussed at 
a number of preliminary meet- 
ings between Ohno and Jha be- 
fore full-fledged negotiations can ~ 
start. 


Red China Claims 
Plane Shot Down 


HONGKONG (AP) — Red 
China Wednesday claimed it had 
shot down a Nationalist Chinese 
B26 aircraft it said intruded 
over the south Chinese main- 
land to drop propaganda leaflets. 

A report from Peiping said 
the plane crashed in the sea 
near the Haimen area in Chek- 
lang Province after antiaircraft 
batteries fired on it over the 


} Lukiao Area, 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 
PHILIPPINE REPARATIONS MISSION 
Tokyo, japan 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS (NO. 14) 


on revised specifications. 


above-indicated. 


November 5, 1957 


Sealed proposals will be received at the Office of the 
Chief, Philippine Reparations Mission, Room No. 416, Nikka- 
tsu International Building, Tokyo, until 11:00 a.m., Novem- 
ber 18, 1957, for consulting services for the Cagayan Valley 
Extension Survey of the Manila Railroad~Company, based 


Bids will be publicly opened on the hour and date 


Copy of full advertisement, instructions to bidders and 
other relevant information will be furnished to interested 
parties upon application at this Office. 


CAESAR Z. 


‘LANUZA | 
Chief of Mission 
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TAG PART 


Now every Wednesday, Thursday, Friday from 5:30 to 7:00 P.M, 
Appropriate Floor Shows, Free Canape Svce, Cover Charge %300, 


(The Bohemians Club) 
Our most daring FLOOR SHOWS daily 
from 9:30 to 11:30 P.M. continuously. 
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Foreign Vice Minister Katsu- ni 
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Urged by British Peeress 
NEWCASTLE, England (AP) {Council of Women. 
—A British peeress, who is also}: “This would be a form of 
a magistrate, declared Wednes- slavery __ for these unfortunate . afin — 
day “sexually precocious” girls} women,” she said. The gov- mate & Led 
drifting into prostitution should] ernment should not: give assis- Matthew Gloag & Son : 
be sentenced to “nice brothels”|/tance in any shape or form to Perth, Scotiand 
Ean Uy sae state. vice, Esteemed for over 150 years 

The peeress is Ursula, Vis-} “And, anyway, men are as 
countess Ridley, a 53-year-old} morally responsibile for vice as . 
grandmother who has had hun-| women.” — - > == ey 
dreds of wayward girls pass be- 
ear during years on the - as resi ae ” yg 

In an address to a district “ 
meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Women, she suggested the 
idea of sending such delinquents 
to state-controlled brothels. gisoking for 

Amplifying her views in a 
talk with newsmen, she said: a 

“often ‘woh when I ‘have something di ferent? 
these difficult girls before me 
who have not responded to pro- : | 
bation and who escaped from Bangkok and Hong Kong are two 
approved schools, that I could : 
commit them to a nice brothel. fascinating cities of the exotic Orient. 

“There I know they could i 
settle down and at the same They're ideal for sightseeing—those 
time be properly looked after— wonderful places you've always 
fed, clothed and protected from 
disease and pregnancy. dreamed about. Moreover, they're 

“They are going to become | 
prostitutes in the end. A licens- just the places to do your shopping 
ed house is far better to my for those out-of-theordinary articles 
mind than girls roaming the : 
streets in all weathers, offering you've always wanted. . 
no security from disease toj § 

— and pestering all pas- Wat Benchamabopit, the famous Buddhist You'll find that in getting to these 
sersvy, temple of marble in kok. 

“I cannot understand the : P Bang two cities JAL’s fast, frequent and 
rabid objection to brothels. Hf dependable flights are most economic 
society tolerates prostitutes as} ‘ . 
it does, why shouldn’t the state and convenient. ee 
license premises for them to TO HONG KONG s 
practice in?” Tuesdays © 23:30 . , 

Strong opposition to Viscoun- Wednesdays 23:59 
tess Ridley’s plan was express- Soturdays 23:59 - 
ed by Mrs. Magaret Bligh, a}. $e == 
spokesman for the National |' . | 

TO BANGKOK 

Wednesdays 23:59 7 

Soturdeys 23:59 For reservations & information call your travel agent or 
Tokyo: Daini Tekko A ita. ee arrange: I Chiyoda-ku. Ke : potent F 
Osaka: Daiichi Seime » Umeda-cho, - el: . 
ee ee eee Fukuoka: Toho Seimei Bidg., 15 Kami-Gofuku-cho. Tel: 3-643] © 
Tal. 57-0271 Sapporo: Sangyo Kaikan, Nishi 2-chome, Kita-Ichijo. Tel: 4-828) © 
Taxi Guide Nagoya: Nagoya Kanko Hotel, Hirckoji-dori, Naka-ku, Tel: 23-4944 — 
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— 29 Japanese 


Demonstrators of the Japan Teachers Union surround a 
police car in front of the Education Ministry yesterday and 
protest the arrest of three union members who defied Educa- 
tion Ministry orders to call off their sitdown strike and leave. 
The demonstrators, who disbanded at noon, are pressing for 
several Government concessions including more pay and a halt 
in the proposed teachers efficiency rating program. 


JTU Executives Arrested 
In Sitdown Demonstration 


to submit a four-point demand 
including that for abolition of 
a service checkup. on. teachers, 
squatted in front of the min- 
ister’s office. 


Ministry authorities called in 
policemen, who hustled out the 
squatters one by one. Miya- 
hara and Hiragaki were arrest- 

Vice Chairman Sadamitsu Mi-}| ed on the charge of trespassing 
-yanohara, Secretary Generaljin the ministry’s building. 

Miyoji Hiragaki and Shinzo| The demonstrators later join- 

Ishihara of the dispute coun-/|eq some 1,000 members of the 

terpolicy division of the 3,000,-| Tokyo Metropolitan ‘Teachers’ 


Two leading executives of 
the Japan Teacher Union and 
another union member were ar- 
rested by police yesterday 
morning when about 500 JTU 
members staged a sitdown de 
monstration in the Education 
‘Ministry Building. 


Those arrested were JTU’s 


000-member Sohyo (General/ Union and Sohyo congregating 
Council of Japan Trade|in front of the nearby Defense 
Unions). Agency Building. Ishihara of 

The JTU Sohyo was arrested on sus- 


demonstrators, 
seeking an interview with Edu- | picion of instigating violation 
cation Minister To Matsunaga of the Road Traffic Control Law. 
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EVERETT ORIENT LINE 


JAPAN/BAY OF BENGAL SERVICE 
Regular Service to: Calcutta, Chittagong G Ran- 
goon via Hongkong, Singapore & Penang 


Comm 


er 


SROs: 


Gf 


OMTLLTALTLALI A 


m/s m/s 
Ports NOREVERETT | BRADEVERETT 
Kobe Sails Nov. 12/13 Nov. 18 
Osaka Sails Nov, 13/14 — | 
Y’hama Sails Nov. 18/20 Nov. 22 
N Nagoya Sails Nov. 17 Nov. 24 
, Sails Nov. 15 | Nov. 26 
Kobe Sails Noy. 16 Nov. 30 
JAPAN/PHILIPPINES/JAPAN SERVICE 
Direct to Manila, Cebu (Other P.1. Ports with Tranship.) 
Ports m/s PABLO m/s LUIS 
Y’hama Sails Nov. 7/ 8 Nov. 24/25 
Nagoya Sails Nov. 9/10 Nov. 22/23 
Osaka . Sails Nov. 11/13 Nov. 26/27 
Kobe Sails Nov. 13/14 Nov. 27/28 
Moji Sails tNov. 15/16 Nov. 29/30 


~ Subject inducement. 


EVERETT STAR LINE 


Kegular Service to: Persian Gulf Ports, Bombay, 
Karachi via Hongkong, Singapore, Pt. Swettenham 
& Colombo. : 


Ports m/s TROUTPOOL STAR ae arrenaial 
Yhama Sails Nov. 9 a 
Muroran Sails Nov. 10/11 — 
Kobe Sails Nov, 14/15 ° Nov. 30/Dec. 2 
Osaka Sails Nov. 15/16 —- 
VWhama Sails Nov. 17 Dec. 3/ 4 
Shimizu Sails Nov. 18 Dec. 4/ 5 
Nagoya Sails Nov, 18 : Dec. 5/ 6 
Sails Nov, 19/21 Dec. 7/10 
Kobe Sails Nov. 21/25 Dec, 10/13 


Refrigerated space available 
Limited Passenger Accommodation 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. $/A 


OnamAs Tel. (26) 6531/7 
KOBE: Tel. (3) 6393/8, 4107/9 
YOKKAICHI; Tel. 5105/7 
MOd1; Tel. 2577, 3608 . 


Ultra CCAD PLLC COT ELEC 


iis 


FORYO: Tel. (59) a pom 
YOKOHAMA: Tel. (2) 4171/6 
SHIMIZU: Tel. (2) 7181 
NAGOYA; Tel. (23) 7301/5, 1025, 


(6) 1661/4, 2301 
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EVERETT SIAM LINE 


Regular Service to: 
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¢ 


¢ 


coceattes 


SISAPAAAAAIAS YY 


Keelung, Hongkong & Bangkok 
VYhama Nagoya Osaka Kobe Moji 
m/s CHEJU i 
m/s MASAN 
Novy. 26 Nov. 27 Nov. 29 Nov. 24 Dec. 3 
& Dec. 1 


Schedule subject te change without notice 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. S/A 


General Agents 


Ne ELEN 
SASS SIS NSA A SULTS SAAS ASANO, 


WATERMAN STEAMSHIP 


x 


SIAL A AAAS 4 


Sida 


CORPORATION 


INBOUND—U.S. W. COAST/FAR EAST. 
OUTBOUND—wW. COAST. 


eoncecnide 2 


Y’hama Kobe Pusan Inchon 
+*MADAKET Nov. 9/11 Nov. 12/13 Nov. 14/18 —— 
CHOCTOW Nov. 8/9 oe Nov. 15/17 Nov. 16/20 
YAKA Nov. 12/13 Nov. 9/11 Nov. 8 —_—- 
SCITY OF ALMA Nov. 20/22 Nov. 23/24 Nov. 25/27 — 

Calls Guilt West Coast. Calls Niigata Nov. 29 


Schedule subject to change without notice 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP ( CORP. S/A 
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‘From Siberia 


Repatriated 


OTARU (Kyodo) — Twenty- 
eight Japanese fishermen re- 
leased by Soviet Russia and a‘ 
other Japanese national detain: 
ed in Russia returned to Otaru 
in Hokkaido at 4:15 1.m. yester- 
day aboard the 1,000-ton Mar! 
time Safety Agency patrol boat 
Tsugaru, 


The repatriation ship, which 
left the Siberian port of 
Nakhodka Monday with the re- 
turnees aboard, arrived in Otaru 
two hours earlier than sche- 
duled, ° 


The 28 fishermen were freed 
by the Soviets on the occasion 
of the 40th anniversary of tne 
Russian Revolution. 


All of the 28 fishermen re- 
turning yesterday were crew- 
men of fishing ships seized by 
the Soviets this year orn the 
charge of ‘violating Russian 
territurial waters while operat- 
ing in waters off eastern and 
northern Hokkaido. 


They were sentenced to pri- 
son terms ranging, from one to 
two years. 


After. undergoing quarantine, 
the 28 men were questioned 
briefly by the Otaru Maritime 
Safety Agency authorities. 


The Siberian port of Nakho- 
dka is in a great state of marine 
activity, Capt. Yoshitaro Ta- 
gahara, skipper of the patrol 
boat Tsuruga said. 


Tagahara said ships of 5,000 
tons or more were steaming in 
and out of the harbor and that 
a number of piers lined the 
harbor to accommodate large 
ocean-going ships. 


Report Published 
By Japan Reds 


The Japan Communist Party 
yesterday published a “political 
report” to be submitted for dis- 
cussion at the next party con- 
vention, slated to be held early 
next year. 


The report, according to a 
party spokesman, was drafted 
at the 15th meeting of the en- 
larged Central Committee of the 
party, which sat in session here 
for five days from Novy TI, 


Key points in the report con- 
cern the international and do- 
mestic situation, duties to be 
performed by the party in the 
immediate future and problems 
confronting the party at the 
moment. 


Informants said yesterday 
that the reason why the party 
published the report at this time 
-—three months before the 
scheduled party convention in 
February 1958—was to give the 
party sufficient time to debate 
anew the sectionalism and the 
tendency toward secession that 
shook the foundations of the 
party after its sixth national ses- 
sion in 1947. 


The report admits the “grave 
errors” committed by the party 
in assessing the character of the 
U.S. occupation and government 
of Japan after Japan’s  sur- 
render. 


‘The New Class’ | 
Local Best Seller 


By The Associated Press 

Ex-Yugoslav Vice President 
Milovan Dijilas’ sensational book 
“The New Class” has become a 
best seller in Japan since it was 
published Oct, 8. 

The Jiji Press sida a total 
of 30,000 copies of the book’s 
Japanese translation. 

The publishers said the Japa- 
nese Communist. Party called up 
and asked for a copy to give ita 
review in the party paper. 

Right-wing Socialist Suehiro 
Nishio purchased 300 copies, 
they said. 

“But since Sputnik went up, 
Sales have tended to slow 
down,” a Jiji Press staffer said. 
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STOPS PAIN IMMEDIATELY 
AND IS SAFE AND HARMLESS 


Freeman, and Mrs. Freeman. 


Tokyo Metropolitan Government office yesterday. 
received a golden key to Tokyo. Left to right: Sato, Gov. 


Gov. Orville Freeman of Minnesota presented an Indian 
peace pipe to Hajime Sato, deputy governor of Tokyo, at the 


In return, he 


SAGA (Kyodo)—The workers 
union of the Kijima Coal Mining 
Co. in Saga Prefecture, which 
had been on strike for the past 
97 days, called off its walkout 


/yesterday morning after reach- 


ing an overall agreement with 
the management, 


had earlier accepted a mediation 
proposal presented last week by 
the Saga Regional Labor Rela- 
tions Commission. However, 
the matter of payment of special 
allowances to the workers had 
been left unsettled. 

The union had been on strike 
since Aug. 2 in protest against 
a reorganization plan proposed 
by the company. 

The agreement ending the 
strike included: 

1. Payment of ¥6,000 per 
worker as a “strike recovery” 
allowance as part of the sum- 
mer bonus, within three days 
after the termination of the 
walkout; 

2. Payment of a summer 
bonus of ¥20,500 at the earliest 
possible date. 

The agreement materialized 
after the workers’ union yester- 
day morning retracted its de- 
mand that the “strike recovery” 
allowance be paid separately 
from the bonus payment, 

The protracted strike cost the 
company a total of more than 
¥1,000 million including an 
estimated production loss of 
¥850 million. 

Experts predicted it would 
take the company about 10 


Meanwhile, the union. said 


Pioneer Farmers 
Thank U.S. Church 


Gov, Yasushi Onuma of Miya- 
gi Prefecture, and a delegation 


sociation of Pioneer Farmers, 


come as gifts of the American 
people during the past years of 
poor harvests. 

The governor also expressed 
his deep gratitude for the 2.5 
tons of relief clothing from the 
American churches and the 1.3 


Christian Rural 


major role in the basic rehabili- 


|tation of the pioneer farming |i 


areas, 
le of how these expressions of 


ple and their churches are in- 
fluencing the attitudes of the 
pioneer farmers. For instance, 
when one pioneer farming area 


fellow pioneer farmers in an- 
other area which enjoyed a 
good harvest send large quan- 
tities of their own rice to help 
their brothers in need, 


American Nabbed 
In Car Deal Probe 


YOKOHAMA (Kyodo) — An- 
other American was arrested by 
Kanagawa Prefectural Police 
Tuesday in connection with the 
illegal import of foreign cars. 

Police charged that Clay L. 
Miller, a lumber dealer of Fu- 
chu city, Tokyo, had aided in 
the import of American automo- 
biles without customs payment. 

They said Miller had cars bro- 
ught into Japan under disguised 
ownership and received commis- 
sions on the deals. The names 
of American military personnel 
stationed in Japan were alleged- 
ly used in importing the ¢ars, 

Among the importers alleged- 
ly helped by Miler, police iden- 
tified one as American trader Al- 
bert Buchanan who. was arrest- 
ed in June on suspicion of i- 


legal import and released on 
bail in September. 


BEAUTY 


DE LUXE 


PARLOR 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT! 
HIGHEST TECHNIQUE! 


Shibuya, 


Tokyo 


TOKYU BUNKA KAIKAN 


Tel: 40-7439 


i 


| 


Both management and labor 


years to recover from the losses. | 


of representatives from the As-| 


yesterday called upon the direc-|}: 
tor of Japan Church World Ser-| > 
vice, Rev. Hallam Shorrock, to]: 
express their appreciation for|* . 
the 322 tons of rice, flour, but- {> 
ter, milk, and beans which have |~ 


Onuma cited a specific exam- : ss 


faces a serious rice shortage, ik 


97-Day Strike Ends; 
Both Sides Badly Hurt 


the strike had cost it ¥70,000 
per worker in addition to the 
loan of ¥30,000 per worker 
which the union had obtained 
from Tanro, the big coal mine 
workers’ federation. 


The .strike will be long felt 
among local merchants who.do 
not expect the coa: miners: to 
be able to settle their bills in 
the near future. It will also 
be difficult for the authorities 
to collect various taxes from 
the company and the workers. 


Librarian Describes 


Life in Australia 
Harold Leslie White, Librar- 
ian of the Commonwealth Na- 
tional Library in Canberra, 
Australia was the guest speak- 
er at the weekly meeting of 
the Rotary Club of Tokyo yes- 
terday at the Imperial Hotel. 


Speaking on the Australian 
way of life, White described 
how Australians, 98% British 
in racial origin, have come to 
love the land. 


The exploitation of mineral 
resources, the successful breed- 
ing of sheep and other useful 
animals and the mechanical 
cultivation of arable land have 
placed Australians in complete 
harmony with their environ- 
menis. 


Australians are today not 
like British nor like Americans 
but they are Australians with 
their own way of life. 


White has come to Japan to 
attend the UNESCO symposium 
on contacts between the east- 
ern and western countries. 


; pene: | oe 


MUS Plans 


All Ready 


For Pal Week 


More than 140 American 
servicemen will be given a 
touch of home hospitality dur- 
ing USO Pal Week, Nov. 13-20. 

Final arrangements for Pal 
Week were made yesterday at 
a USO committee meeting, 

Teruo Hachiya, executive 
secretary of the America-Japan 
Society, reported he had in- 
Vitations from 30 Japanese 
families to entertain about 70 
servicemen, 

Other servicemen have been 
invited to be guests of U.S. 
Embassy officials, including 
Ambassador and Mrs. Douglas 
MacArthur II, and members of 
the American Club, U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Foreign 
Correspondents Club. 

Leon Laitman of the USO an- 
nounced that an open house 
party at the USO will be heid 
on Noy. 20, the last day of Pal 
Week. 

He said families who still wish 


-to have servicemen into their 


homes for one day during Pal 
Week may contact the USO. 

During Pal Week, the soldiers, 
sailors, marines and air force 
men will be taken on conducted 
tours of the Imperial Palace 
grounds. 

Laitman said other tours and 
events are being arranged for 
the servicemen who will come 
to Tokyo on special leave. 

Special parties are being plan- 
ned for the guests at the Ame- 
rican Club and Foreign Corre- 
spondents Club, 


Hospital Patients 
Hit by Dysentery 


An outbreak of dysentery 
was reported yesterday among 
patients at the Tokyo Women’s 
Dental College Hospital in Shin- 
juku, 

So far, 45 patients at the in- 
ternal disease, gynecological, 
and otorhinological sections 
have been stricken. 

All of the victims, however, 
were reported to be suffering 
from only a mild case of the 
disease. 

The cause of the disease. was 
traced to the kitchen of the 
hospital where the patients’ 
meals were prepared. 

Health authorities are investi- 
gating the health of food deal- 
ers visiting the hospital in an 
effort to determine the source 
of the disease. 


Light on Mt. Fuji 
Will Be Peace Sign 


By The Associated Press 
A former naval signal projec- 
tor will be lighted atop Mt. Fuji 
aS a symbol of peace on 
tice Day Noy. 11, 
The flood light was purchased 


and installed by some 200 survi- || 


vors of Japan’s famous battle- 
ship Yamato, sunk by the Allies 
during World War HI. 

The ex-sailors’ group headed 


: ee li by Yamato’s ex-deputy comman- 


tons of clover seeds which came | #% 
early this year as a gift of the|2 
Overseas _Pro- | #i+3 
gram of Church World Service,|> 33a 
and which is now playing a|> gam 


goodwill by the American peo- F oo 


Soka: Kiem, weesident of the 
- Editors’ Press Service, arrived 
in Tokyo yesterday via PAA 
from the United States on a 
two-week business tour here 
before proceeding to Hong- 
kong. 


traffic. 


‘DOG SHOP 


ei der, Capt. Jiro Nomura, 60, will 
ea; carry the nearly $20 monthly 


electricity bill. 

The veterans say the flood 
light will symbolize “an unex- 
tinguishable beacon of peace 
across the skies.” 

The two-kilowatt flood light, 


installed Noy. 3, is expected to’ 


become a “light tower” for air 


Hindustan TimesEditor 


Here En Route Home 


Durga Das, chief editor of the 
Hindustan. Times of New Delhi, 
and Mrs. Das arrived in Tokyo 
yesterday via PAA from the 
United States on the last leg of 
nie round-the-world tour, 
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We Specialize in 
Handling Dogs 


Various Kinds o 
DOGS Available 


Nippon Chikken 


Goshi Kaisha 


(Japan Dog Breeding C6.) 
4, Muromachi 3-chome, Nihon- 
bashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. (At 
Muromachi 3-chome junction) 


Tel; (24) 0846, 0817 


MIKIMOTO. PE 


sy 


ARLS 


Everybody 
knows, 

Everybody 
wants... 


Please write for catalogue 


K.MIKIMOTOrnc. 


MAIN STORE: 


Ginze St., Tokyo 


 Pokye: 


Imperial Hotel Arcade 


Yokonama: Hotel New Grand 


Kobe int'l 
Kyote: Toba: 


tions also agreed in principle 


in Talks 


Japan, Soviet Make: 
Big Stride 


The trade agreement to be. concluded. by Japan and the 
Soviet Union will be called Treaty on Commerce, according to a 
decision reached yesterday in Tokyo. 


The 13th plenary session of the Japan-Soviet trade negotia- 


on three provisions regarding... 


most-favored-nation treatment, 
the focal point of discussions 
for the past several weeks. 


The three points agreed on 
were the articles on: 


1. Most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in regard to import and 
export regulations and customs; 


2. Most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in regard to import and 
export restrictions and ban; and 


ed-nation treatment for protect- 
ing international trade balance. 
The wording of the articles 
has yet to be discussed but 
observers believed 
follow the pattern of the trade 


Union and Canada. 


they were ready to pom 
Japanese demands for the right 
to resort 


interests of national security. 
This was*another crucial point 
in the seven-week-old trade nego- 
tiations. 

The Soviet side demanded, 
however, that Japan retract the 
right to reserve most-favored- 
nation treatment it wants to 
secure in the treaty, in Case a 
consolidated organ should be 
organized to handle trade with 
the Soviet Union. 


The Japanese delegates re 
frained from committing them- 
selves immediately on grounds 
Japan was still studying wheth- 
er or not to set up a single 
organ to coordinate trade with 
the Soviet Union, 

It was believed the Soviet 


Union was trying to make Japan 
give up its plans for coordinat- 


in return for letting Japan abide 
by COCOM’s ban on trade with 
Communist nations. 


The Japan-Soviet trade talks 
have boiled down to this single 
issue now that the other crucial 
pcints were settled yesterday, 


C'wealth Services 
To Be Held Nov. 10 


Services of Remembrance for 
the Dead in both World Wars 
will be held at the British 
Commonwealth War Cemetery 
at Hodogaya, Yokohama on 
Nov. 10 at 10:30 a.m, 

The religious services will be 
followed by the observation of 
two minutes’ silence at 11 a.m. 
and the laying of wreaths by 
diplomatic and service repre- 
sentatives of the Common- 


to discriminatory j@ casctennmeaasiiiie 
treatment when required in the [7 


ing trade with the Soviet Union. 
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Capt. al 
Appointed to 
MAAG Post 


The appointment of Capt. 
Alexander C. Veasey, USN, as 
chief of the Navy Section, Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Group, 
Japan, was announced yesterday 
by Rear Adm. J. M. Higgins, 
chief of MAAG Japan. 


A graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy, where 
he stood second in the Class of 
1931, Capt. Veasey took grad- 
uate work at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where 
he received the Master of Sci- 
ence degree in 1936. His most 
recent assignment was as com- 
mander of Amphibious Squad- 
ron 5 in the Pacific Area. 


Capt. Veasey succeeds Capt. 
George W. Ashford, chief of the 
MAAG Japan Navy Section 
since March 1956, who returns 
to the United States for duty 
as commander, Military Sea 
Transport Service, Guif Area, 
with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, La. 


Capt. Veasey is married to the 
former Frances Guy Davis of 
Norfolk, Va., and has a daught- 
er, Mary Stuart (Mrs. William 
W. Awbrey), and two sons, Gruy 
Davis and Michael Craig Veasey. 
His Official residence is Atlantic 


wealth nations. 


| City, NJ. 
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international Floral Service! 
Send Flowers to Any Part of the World 


FLORIST 


HIBIYA KADAN «::: 


Store of 
HONESTY-QUALITY-SERVICE 
Flowers-By Wire 
Head Store: Hibiya Park Tel: 59-6900, 8783 
Branch Store; 59-4016 
Imperial Hotel Arcade Tel: 59-3026 ae rs 
Akasaka ‘D’ Ave. Tel. 48-2049, 5632 ~C : 
Hotel Tokyo Tel: 28-4411 jn s&s 
Tokyo Civilian Open = u¢ y 
Mess Tel: 58-2071 of 
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Of course, you mean CAT 

In the Far East-CAT is renowned _ 

= a Supreme, on-time sched- ~~ 
unsurpassed maintenance. 


a new treat in 


airline hospitality when you fly 
CAT’s big, comfortable planes-- ---. 
piloted by specialists in flying the — 
Far East. Attractively low tourist 
fares, too. Welcome! 


See your Travel Agent or ~~ 


CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 


Tokyo 23-3581/S * Osoke 26-9365/6 
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_ Movies in Review 


— 


, ‘The Night of Cabiria’ 


Federico Fellini's “Le Notti 
di Cabiria” is opening at 
Sealaga Saturday. This is his 
second picture imported to 
Japan, the first one, “La 
Strada,” released at the same 
theater six months ago, had 
one of the longest runs ever 
enjoyed by a foreign film in 
this country and has left an 
indelible impression of Fellini’s 
art. 

Comparison between the 
two is almost inevitable. Both 
pictures are strongly marked 
with his personal beliefs. Both 
have for the central character 
a guileless, warm-hearted and 
humbly stationed woman play- 
ed by his gifted wife Giulietta 
Masina with memorable ori- 
ginality ard excellence. 

Cabiria and Gelsomina (in 
“La Strada”) are essentially the 
self-same symbol of love by 
which Fellini expresses his idea 
of salvation. Cabiria is a 
slightly quixotic prostitute 
whose warm generosity often 
makes her an easy prey of 
cads; she almost loses her life 
through her misjudgment of 
men’s character. But each time 


*she emerges unhurt, protected 


by something in her own 
nature. ; 

Fellini’s concern in “Le Notti 
di Cabiria” is with more ab- 
stract values than a dramatic 
one. Unlike “La Strada” in 
awhich the interest was focused 
on the interplay of three 
characters, this film is focused 
entirely on Cabiria alone, all 
the rest of the characters, even 
the plausible knave (Francois 
Perier) who finally makes 
away with her lifetime savings, 
are mere shadows flitting 
through her life. None of them 
emerges real enough to arouse 
the siightest curiosity. 

It is the internai life of this 
good-hearted prostitute in 


By FOUMY SAISHO 


scene is surrealistic, 


walks back 


search of personal ha 


express with everything he 
has. He employs a strangely 
potent style, part Chaplinesque, 
part surrealistic and part 
neorealistic. It is largely 
meant to express the kind of 
pathos possible only with a 
touch of the comic. 

Some of the scenes bear the 
full hallmark of the Fellini 
genhius—the climactical one, for 
instance, of the gorgeous sun- 
set on the lake where Cabiria 
stands beside her new “spouse” 
utterly ignorant of his dark in- 
tentions. The mood evoked 
here is at once tender and ter- 
rible. It signifies the dead end 
of Caviria’s life, as long as it 


had meant her search for hap- 


piness through external objects, 
such as religion, marriage or 


money, 


All had failed, and in the 


scene that immediately follows 
this, Fellini brilliantly conveys 


his important implication of 
salvation from within, This 
notably 
where Cabiria, having cried 
herself to sleep, awakens and 
toward town 
theu'ngh the wood and on the 
Way encounters a joyous 


crowd of men and women 


picnickers who, dressed like 
goblins, dance and flit around 
her as if to celebrate her 
spiritual resurrection. 

Fellini never shows himself 
overly religious, though th. 2 
are reasons to think that re- 


ligion is one of his serious con- 


cerns. There is only one ‘x- 
plicitly religious scene in this 
film. Technically it is the most 
dazzling one with a wealth of 
details—the mass prayer scene 
in which a gallery of human 
Woes are revealed as old and 
young pour out their troubled 
hearts to their saints. 


ppiness fame 
that director Fellini seeks to @ 


Francois Perier, a small-time thief, 


a: 
ae 


ee 


a , Beet 


deceives Cabiria, played 


-by Giulietta Masina, and marries her for her savings in “The 
Night of Cabiria” which will open at Scalaza on Saturday. 


‘Band of 


Angels’ 


Robert Penn Warren is one 
of America’s finest novelists 
but you’d never know it from a 
little pot-boiler he turned out 
last year called “Band of 
Angels.” Raoul Walsh is one of 
Hollywood’s most competent 
directors but, again, you’d never 
guess it from the film he’s 
made o this book. Usually, 
writers and directors, when 
both are good, tend to assist 
each other in rising above the 
mundane, Here, however, they 
are continually pulling each 
other down into the mire of 
what is perhaps the most 
unlikely Civil War epic since 
“The Little Colonel.” 

The book jacket describes 
the work as “the great bestseller 
about a Kentucky belle sold 
into slavery,” and that is just 
what it is about, though with 
equal reason it might be called 
“The Further Adventures of 
Fanny Hill” since Yvonne de 


Radio - TV - Screen - Stage 


 _ RADIO— 


Thursday, Nov. 7 
FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 
NEWS: Every hour on the hour, 
6 :35—Rise 
and Shine, 7:10—Morning Medita- 
‘tions, 7:15—Rise and Shine, 8:05— 
Masters of Melody, 8:30—The 
Breakfast Club, 9:05—My Little 
Margie, 9:30—Robert Q. Lewis. 
10:05—Turn Back the Clock, 10:30— 
Dise Jockey Jury, 11:05—Morning 
Melodies, 11:15—Koffee “Xlatsch, 
11:30—Honshu Hayride, 12:15— 
Noon Tunes, 1:05—Just Entertain- 
ment, 1:15—Fred Waring. 
About Music, 2:05— 
Matinee Concert, 3:05—Weekday 
Theater, 3:15—Behind the Story, 
3:30—Songs of the Islands, 3:45—- 
Waltz Time, 4:05—Space Patrol, 
5:05—Journey Into Melody, 5:30— 
Music Amigos, 5:40—Man About 
Town, 5:55—Weather ,orecast, 
6:15—President News Conference, 
6:30—Spotlight om Sports, 6:45— 
Music by Rex Koury. 
705—Front and Center, 7:30—Con- 
trast in Music, 8:05—Stuart Fos- 
ter Show, 8:30—Bill Goodwin 
Show, 9:10—Melachrino Strings, 
9:15—Buddy Weed Show, 9:30— 
CBS Radio Workshop. 
9:55—It's New, 10:05—Air Express, 
11:05—Basically Sound, i11:3— 
One Night Stand. 
3 Friday, Nov. §& 
12:05—Henry Morgan, 12:30—Show- 
case, 1:05—One o'’Clock Jump, 
1:30—Mystery Time, 1:55—Morton 
Gould, 2:05—Ebony and Ivory. 
2:30—Nocturnelie, 3:05—Music for 
Everyone, 435—Dawn Patrol, 
5:05—Five by Five at 5:05, 5:15— 
Barnyard Jamboree. 

JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 
4OKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) 
JORKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,13. Kes.) 
J0Z, JOZ2, 40Z3 (3,925 6f55 & 
9.595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) 
{Subject to Change Without Notice) 

MATINEE PROGRAM 
8:05-8:30 — Carnival Overture 

(Dvorak), Reiner & Chicago Sym- 
phony; Waltz, Wiender Blut (J, 
Strauss), Walter & Columbia 
Symphony; others. (AK)* 
8:30-9:00—-Piano Concerto No, 1 in 
G Minor (Mendelssohn), Poldy 
Miltner with Rother & RIAS Sym- 
phony; others. (AB)* 
3:15-2:30—Overture, Phedre (Mas- 
senet), Espana (Chabrier), Andre 
& Belgian Symphony; 
Piano Concerto in A Minor 
(Grieg), Anna Dorfmann with 
Leinsdorf & Robin Hood Dell 
Orch.; Symphony No. 5 in E fiat 


Major (Sibelius), Ehriing & 
Stoc Radio Symphony. 
{AB)* 
3:00+3:30—Lieder Recital by Yoshi- 
nobu Kuribayashi (baritone). 
(AB) 


3:30-4:00 — Rhythm Hour: Swing, 
Jazz. (AB)* 
4:00-4:30—Popular Music. (QR)* 


- (Closed Sundays) 
5S. WATANABE 
Tel: (57) 4684 
Nishi 6-chome,. Ginza, foxyo 


“| 11:10-11:20—-Today’s Topics, 


6:00-6:30—Latin American 


12:15-1:15—English Hour: 


9:00-9:30—Serial Drama 


6:25-6 :50—Morning 


: 


EVENING PROGRAM 
Music. 


(QR) 


6:55-7:00—Current Topics, John 


Mills, (AB) 


7:30-8:00—-Disc Parade: Latin Amer- 


ican Music. (JOZ)* 


7:30-8:00—Popular Music. (QR)* 
9:00-9:55—Symphony No. 


; eS 
Minor (Brahms), Von Karajan & 
Berlin Philharmonic, (AB) 


9:00-9:30—Jazz Game. (QR) ee 
§:30-10:00—Mvts. from “Tombeau de 


._ Couperin” (Ravel), others (De- 
bussy, Ravel), Ingrid Otsuki 
(piano). (LF) 

11:00-11:30—Mood Music, (JOZ)* 


11:40-11:55—Melachrino Mood Music. 


(AK)* 


11:45-12:00——English Feature Hour: 


Japan Times News, others, (JOZ) 


12:15-1:15—Piano Concerto No. 5 in 


F Major (Saint-Saens), Symphony 
on a French Mountain Ajir 
(D'Indy), Fabianne Jacquinot 
(piano) with Fistoulari & West~- 
minster Symphony. (QR)* 

12:15— 


News; 12:20—Request Time; 12:45 
—History of Jazz (19). (KR)* 
*Records 


—VIDEO— 


JOAK-TV 


7:00-7 :10—News, 7:10-7:15—Weather, 


7:25-7:40 — Morning Melodies, 
11-:10-11:50 — Elementary School 
Hour, 12:00-12:15—News, 12:15- 
12:35—Ballet (Suite No. 2 in B 
Min., Bach). 


12:35-1:60—TV Women's Hour, 1:00- 


1:23—-Middle School Hour, 1:23- 
1:38—Tokyo Local Report, 5:55- 
6:00—Osaka Local News, 6:00-6:10 
Cartoon Movie, 6:10-6:40—Drama, 
6:40-6:57—Sports Graph. 


6:37-7:00—-Weather, 7:00-7:10—News, 


7:10-7:25—Movie Short, 7:25-7:30— 
World Report, 4:30-8:00—Comedy, 
8:00-8:30—-Sumo Festival Eve, 
From Fukuoka Sports Center, 
$:30-9 :00—-Tangos by Ranko Fuji- 
sawa. 

“Aware 
Hitozuma”™, 9:30-10:00—Ideal Live- 
ing (Talk on Gas), 10:00-10:20— 
News. 

JOAX-NTV 


Melodies, 7:00- 
7:15—News, 7:15—Weather, 8:00- 
8:15—-News, 12:00-12:15—News, 
12-15-12 -45—Musical Paradise, 
12:45-1:00—-Women'’s News, 1:00- 
1:15—Cooking Memo. 


2:10—Movie Guide, 6:00-6:10—Mai- 


nichi News, 6:15-6:45—U.S. Movie 
“Adventures of Kit Carson” (The 
Golden Ring of Cibola) (in Japa- 
nese), 6:45-6:55—"Todoroki Sen- 
sei,” 6:55-7:00 — International 


News. 
7:00-7:12—News Flashes, 7:15-7:30—~— 


Rhythm Express, 7 :30-8 :00— 
Melodies of World, 8:00-8:30— 
“Robin Hood” (The Mystery of 
Trelanhd’s Eye) (in Japanese), 
9:00-9:12—-Today'’s Events, 9:12- 
9:15—Cartoon News, 9:15-9:45— 
Talk by Musei Tokugawa, Shin- 
ichiro Watanabe, Others. 
9:45-10:00—Professional and Parlor 
Tricks, 10:00-10:06—-Sports News, 
10:15-10:45—-U.S. Movie “Meet 
Corliss Archer,” 10:45-11:00—Tele- 


news. 
JOKR-TV 

11:20- 
11:50—TVY Women's School, 11:50- 
11:36—Home Quiz, 12:00-12:15— 
News, 12:15-12:40—Variety Show, 
12:40-1:00—Notes for Woren, 1:00- 
1:15—Comic Story. 

1:15-1:30—Tonight'’s Menu, 4:00-5:50 
— Drama “Kotengu-no Yasu,” 
from Asakusa Okuyama Theater, 
6:15-6:45 — Children’s Detective 
Drama, 6:50-7:00—Yomiuri News, 
7 00-7 :30—Star Melodies. 

7:30-8:00—U S. Movie “Superman” 
(in Japanese), 8 :00-8 :30— Drama 


“Buchan Sensei,” 8:30-9:00 — 
Samurai Drama “Kurama Tengu,” 


9:00-9:15—-My Favorite Songs, 
9:15-9:45—Drama .“Aijo Mono- 
gatari.” 


9:45-9:55—News, 9:55-10:00—Sports 
News, 10:00-10:30—Samurai Drama 
“Chushingura-no Hitobito.” 


—SCREEN— 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: Trooper 
Hook (Barbara Stanwyck, Joel 
Kelly). 

SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: Saint Joan 
(Richard Widmark, Jean Seberg). 


PERSHING HEIGHTS: Omar Khay- 
yam (Cornel Wilde, Debra Paget). 

GRANT HEIGHTS: A Hatful of 
Rain (Don Murray, Eva Marie 
Saint). 

NORTH CAMP DRAKE: Fire Down 
Below (Rita Hayworth, Robert 
Mitchum). 

GAJOEN KANKO HOTEL: Tarzan 
& the Lost Safari (Gordon Scott, 
Robert Beatty). 


GOTANDA CENTRAL: 3:10, To 


Carlo spends most of her time 
on and off the auction block 
being fingered by various fop- 
piss Frenchmen with lace 
cuffs and loose underlips. 

Finally, however, she is'saved 
from a fate worse than death 
when the auction house rings 
with a sudden: “I bid $5,000!” 
And down the aisle stalks Rhett 
Butler—or at least Clark Gable 
looking very much like Rhett 
Butler. 

Yvonne is not in the least 
grateful for the salvation of her 
chastity. She is, in fact, down- 
right rude to poor Clark until 
that fatal night when she flings 
herself at him. Why, I don’t 
know since she’d been fighting 
tooth and claw to defend just 
what she now hands about with 
such grand largesse. 

The script isn’t too strong on 
motivation but I gathered it had 
something to do with an elec- 
trical storm raging outside—lots 
of wind machines and klieg 
lights .short-circuiting left and 
right. 

They are not happy, however 
because Sidney Pointier isn't 
happy. He is all for freeing the 
slaves and he too wants Yvonne. 
Also, he hates Clark, I stayed 
for two hours and eventually 
he got around to the point of 
hissing to Yvonne: “If I am 
ever lucky enough to give him 
to the hangman it will be you 
who put him here.” At this 
point, seeing yet five more reels 
looming up, I quietly left. If 
you think you can do any bet 
ter the film begins today at the 
Marunouchi Nikkatsu, the Shin- 
juku Milanoza and the Shibuya 
Pantheon.—D.R. 


Hollywood Briefs 


HOLLYWOOD (INS)—First 
friend to receive word from 
golf champ Gene Littler that 
he’s the proud papa of a baby 
girl was Frankie Laine, in 
Paris. Frankie has won $237,654 
backing Gene in three Calcutta 
golf pools in Las Vegas. 


Yuma; The Black Knight; 
11:55, 3:21, 6:47, Until Nov. 11. 

GINZA CONY: Canyon River; Es- 
capade; 10:50, 12:15, 3:25, 6:35, 
Until Nov. 11. . 

HIBIYA THEATER: Brute Force, 
9:20 Sunday, 11:20, 1:30, 3:40, 5:50, 
8. 

iMPERIAL THEATER: Seven 
Wonders of the World. 10 a.m. 
Sunday, 1, 4, 7. 

MARUNOUCHI NIKKATSU: Band 
of Angels, 11:30, 2:10, 4:50, 7:30, 
(Sundays, 9:55, 12:10, 2:40, 5:10, 
7:40), Until Nov. 23. 

MARUNOUCHI SHOCHIKU: Blac 
Narcissus, 10:10 Sunday & H 
day, 11:55, 2:25, 4:55, 7:25. 

MARUNOUCHI TOHO: Money 
From Home, 11:10, 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 
7:50 (Sundays, 9:40, 11:40, 1:40, 
3:45, 5:50, 7:55). 

NEW TOHO: Interlude, 11, 12:50, 
2:40, 4:30, 6:20, 8:10. (Sundays, 10, 


10, 


SHINJUKU MILANOZA: Band of 
Angels, 10, 12:20, 2:50, 5:20, 7:50, 
Until Nov. 23. 

SHIBUYA nag gre Band of 
Angels, 10, 12:20, 2:50, 5:20, 7:50, 
Until Nov. 23. sieht 

SHINJUKU GEKIJO: The Spirit of 
St. Louis; Florida Holiday; 10:20, 
12:35, 4, 7:20, Until Nov, 14. 

SHINJUKU TOHO: Canyon River; 
Escapade; 10:30, 12:20, 3:35, 6:50, 
Until Nov. ll. | 

SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: Canyon 
River; Escapade; 9:33, 12:22, 2:02, 
6:16, 7:05, Until Nov. 8. 

SHIBUYA TOKYU: 20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea; Man in Space; 
Toot, Whistler, P and Boom; 
9:40, 11:55, 3:20, 6:05, Until Nov. 11. 

SHINJUKU TOKYU: 20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea; Man in Space; 
Toot, Whistle, Plunk and Boom; 
9:25, 11:45, 3:10, 6:30, Until Nov. 11. 


Japanese Films 


‘Toge’ 

“Toge,” now playing at the 
Nikkatsu theaters, is an extre- 
mely average Japanese program- 
mer and, as such, may be of in- 
terest to those who—having seen 
the films of Murosawa, Ozu, and 
Kinoshita—want to know what 
the unexceptional Japanese film 
is like. 

This one, based on one of Jiro 
Osaragi’s newspaper. serials, is 
about a girl (Yoko Minamida) 
who gets to become a movie 
star and then marries the wrong 
man, He (Shoji Yasui) takes up 
with another woman and the 
wife is’ left alone. There is 
the boy-she-should-have-mar- 
ried, however, and at the end 
(in a mountain pass, hence the 
title) there is every indication 
that all will end well. 

As in ‘most programmers, 
Japanese or not, the story line 
is based on the almost incre- 
dible stupidity of the heroine. 
Having in the first reel achieved 
what real Japanese girls spend 
the better part of the lives aim- 
ing for, equipped with prestige 
and security, our girl makes her 
single mistake, despite the fact 
that her husband has already 
given the audience the liveliest 
kind of indication of his general 
worthlessness. For one thing 
he collects art objects, not be- 
cause he likes them but because 
he aims to resell them, and in 
a Japanese film, things like this 
indicate villainy. ; 

The heroine, being quite 
dense, plunges into matrimony 
and instantly regrets it, Unlike 
some foreign films, however, 
which delight in heroines stew- 
ing in their own juice, no soon- 
er has she taken the step than 
the entire paraphernalia of the 
family system is brought in to 
extricate her. Fathers, mothers, 
in-laws, and foster parents are 
calléd out full force and event- 
ually manage to land her, sor- 
rowful and shaken but safe. 

Students of such matters will 
perhaps enjoy watching a 
paternalistic society in action 
but the going is rather dull. Still 
the film—shop girl’s delight that 
it is—is valid in its very typical- 
ity and may well help combat 
that insidious foreign propa- 
ganda which holds that the 
Japanese industry only turns 
out cinematic masterpieces. — 
D.R. 


Art Exhibiti 

OIL. PAINTINGS AND S8CULP- 
TURES by Contemporary artists 
of world, Bridgestone Gallery, 


Kyobashi, Until Nov, 10 (except 
Mondays). 


YUGOSLAV FRESCOS OF Middle 
Ages, Modern Art Museum of 
Kamakura, Until Nov. 26, 


NEW FOLK CRAF® pottery, lac- 
querware, furniture, bambooware, 
glassware, paper products, hand- 
dyed and hand-woven materials, 
Mingei kan, Komaba {on Ino- 
kashira line), Until Nov. 24. 


POTTERY DISPLAY by  Kizan 
Idaka, 6th ff. Art Salon, Mitsu- 
koshi Dept. Store, Nihonbashi. 
Until Nov. 10; Qils by Yoneko 
Saeki, 6th A. until Nov, 10; Also 
SUMIE PAINTINGS BY BUSON, 
7th fi. Until Nov. 17, 


PAINTINGS by Younger painters 
of 1957, 6th Al. Shirokiya Dept. 
Store, Nihonbashi, Until Nov. 10. 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENT SHOW 
by Ikebana International, Shiroki- 
ya Dept. Store, 6th fi. Nov, 5-10. 

TOJI TEMPLE NATIONAL TREA- 
SURES (Handcraft, calligraphy, 
paintings, etc.), 8th fi, Matsuya 
Dept. Store, Ginza, Until Nov. 19, 

OILS by Zentaro Kojima, 7th fi. 
Toyoko Dept. Store, Shibuya 
Until Nov. 10. 

“NITIEN” (paintings, oils, sculp- 
tures, handcraft, calligraphy, 
etc.), Tokyo Metropolitan Art 
Museum, Ueno Park, Until Dec. 2. 

ART of Kamakura and Muromachi 
period, National Museum, Ueno 
Park, (except Mondays), Until 
Nov. 24. 
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The Mikiko Matsuyama 


et Group will present all four 


acts of “The Fountain of Bakhehisarai,” a ballet based on a 
poem by Pushkin at the Sankei Hall at 6:30 p.m., Friday, Nov. 8. 


and again at 2 and 6:30 p.m. on Saturday, Nov. 9. 


This ballet, 


one scene of which was performed by the Bolshoi Ballet Co, 
on their recent Japan tour, will be given as part of the Ministry 
of Education sponsored Arts Festival. At left is prima ballerina 


Mikiko Matsuyama. Music will 


be provided by the ABC 


Symphony Orchestra conducted by Kazuo Yamada. 


The Lyons Den 


By LEONARD LYONS 


NANA : 
CLINT MURCHINSON, the 
fabulous Texan, is bidding for 
Roosevelt Raceway. If a Rocke 
feller will share the cost he'd 
turn the track over to his favor- 
ite charity—Boys, Inc. Murchin- 
son, who bought the Del Mar 
racetrack, also is bidding for a 
Chicago track...Marilyn Monroe 
was stopped from entering 
Parke-Bernet to imspect the 
Lurcey art collection. She didn’t 
have a ticket...The Sputnik 
factory in Russia has a sign: 
“Washington Slept Here.” 


FRANCO INTERLENGHIL, the 
boy in the memorable movie, 
“The Bicycle Thief,” is a young 
man now and has a small 
romantic role in “Farewell to 
Arms”...James Gould Cozzens, 
author of “By Love Possessed,” 
has bought a new home in Vir- 
ginia. He recently moved to an 
apartment on N.Y.’s West Side 
..-A principal in a current ma- 
trimonial case began by de 
manding $1,500,000 in settle 
ment. He's reduced his figure 
to $15,000, 


SHIRLEY BOOTH was named 
Chicago’s Actress of the Year 
at the Ambassador East iast 
week. Her prize was a bronze 
and marble statuette of Sarah 
Siddons, England’s greatest 
actress of 200 years ago. Miss 
Booth said, in accepting the 
prize: “It’s quite apropos— 
because I’m built along 18th 
century  lines...Incidentally,” 
she added, “this is the day of 
the character actress and not 
the glamor girl.” 

RANDOLPH CHURCHILL ar- 
rived in N.Y. for a brief stay 
.-.The blasting for the new 
Time and Life Building accident- 
ally set off the burglar alarm 
in the Hanover Bank nearby 
-«.Elizabeth Allen, who has 
taken over the role of Juliet 
opposite Peter Ustinov’s Roman- 
off, has been given a raise and 
a run-of-the play contract... 
After a year’s absence from the 
Metropolitan Opera, Eleanor 
Steber will return in “Don 
Giovanni,” and Victoria de los 
Angeles in “Traviata.” 


BARNABY CONRAD, whose 
latest bullight books are 
“Wounds of Hunger,” and 


“Gates of Fear,” has a Charles 
Addanis sketch on the walls of 
his El Matador restaurant in 


| Frisco, It shows a bull standing 


triumphantly in the center of 
the arena, with a bull-fighter’s 
ear at its feet... Steve Allen is 
writing the song Tony Perkins 
will sing on his TY show Dec. 22 
-+- Allen, incidentally, toid 
Ginger Rogers—who will tour 
in “Bells Are Ringing’—*“TV 
has changed show tours. There 


are no more one-horse towns, 


only one-channel towns.” 


Recommended | 
Revivals 


(Subject to Change Without Notice) 
UN CONDAMNE A MORT S’EST 
ECHAPPE. The title tells all and 
you don’t need to know a word 
of French to follow. this extremely 
cinematicelly conceive} Robert 
Bresson film. (Nov. 7-11, Shinjuku 
Odeon, 35-2906; Sukiyabashi Tokvo, 
57-1947.) : 

DONZOKO. Gorky’s “The Lower 
Depths” set in Tokuzowa Edo by 
Akira Kurosawa. Better know either 
Gorky or Japanese (Nov. 7-ll, Ike- 
bukuro Bungei Chika, 97-9s8s8.) 

FORBIDDEN PLANET. A very 
subtle satire on science-fiction films 
with Walter Pidgeon as the mad 
scientist. (Nov. 7-11, Ikebukuro 
Daiya, 97-6443.) 

LE GRAND JEU. A film classic. 
Jacques Feyder’s 1933 story about 
the French Foreign Legion and a 
girl left behind. With Marie Rell 
and Francoise Rosay. Better know 
French. (Nov, 7-11, Shinjuku Keio 
Chika, 34-1841.) | 

GUYS AND DOLLS, The Broad- 
way hit made into a high, wide, 
and handsome film. With Marlon 
Brando and Jean Simmons. (Nov. 
7-11, lidabashi Kasakuza. 33-2253.) 

NIJUSHI NO HITOMI. Kinoshita’s 
superb 1954 film about the life of a 
school teacher, Winner of the Holly- 
wood Henrietta Award. With Hideko 
Takamine and some wonderful chil- 
dren, Better know Japanese. (Nov. 
7-11, Asakusa Encoreza, 84-4841.) 

THE QUIET MAN, John Ford at 
his most Irish. John Wayne, Mau- 
reen O'Hara, and Victor McLagien. 
(Nov. 7-11, Ikebukuro Jinseiza, 97- 
6848.) 

TOKYO BOSHOKU. Yasujiro 
Ozu's 1957 film about a family 
breaking up. Very powerful despite 
Shimpa-like overtones. Better know 
Japanese, (Nov. 7-12, Takanawa 
Eiga, 49-4454.) 

TO sT, WHISTLE, PLUNK, AND 
BOOM. A really delightful cartoon 
version of how music was born. 
Designed by UPA, executed by Dis- 
ney. (Nov. 7-11, Shibuya Tokyu, 
40-7131; Ueno Tokyu; 83-6620; Kyo- 
bashi Kajibashiza, 23-2808.) 

WAKAI HITO., Shiro Toyoda’s big 
hit for 1937—a girl falls in love 
with her teacher. Better know 
Japanese. (Nov. 7-ll, Ikebukuro 


*Jinseiza, 97-6848.)—D.R. 


Announcements © 


TOKYO USO; Thursday, 7:30 
p.m. Record dances with Bing Con- 
cepcion directing. Saturday and 
Sunday guided tours to points of 
interest from 1 p.m. Saturday or- 
chestra dance, 8 p.m. Light .efresh- 
ments served. Sunday hospitality 
hour 4 p.m. Homebaked cakes and 
cookies served by Community 
Group. TV films till 10 p.m. Mon- 
day. Dance class 7:30 p.m. Ssuper- 
vised by Bing Concepcion and Dick 
Mercier. 


THE YOKOHAMA COUNTRY and 
Athietic Club: Mondays at 8 p.m.: 
Scottish reels, country dancing. 
Wednesdays: Ladies Keep-Fit Class 
(Swedish gymnastic) at 93:30 a.m. 
Ballet lessons at 4 p.m. Thursday, 
Nov. 7: Movie “The End of the 
Affair” at 8:30 p.m. Fridays: Bridge, 
card, mahjong at 8 p.m. Saturday, 
Nov. 9: Dinner dance: Official clos- 
ing of summer sports and opening 
of winter sports with presentation 
of lawn bowls, tennis, billiards 
prizes, and lots of fun. Come and 
join the party from 8 p.m. Please 
call 2-1240 or 2-7804 for reserva- 
tions. Lunch and dinner served 
daily. Please make reservations 
before special events. 


ZAMA AREA ENGINEER Wives 
monthly luncheon will be held on 
Tuesday, Nov, 12 at the Camp Zama 
Officers’ Open Mess, at 12:30 p.m. 
Bridge will be played starting at 
10 a.m. Following lunch, films will 
be shown on “Picturesque Japan.” 
For reservations or cancellations 
call Mrs. Lottie, SagH 4392: or Mrs. 
May, SagH 2164, before noon Mon- 
day, Nov. 11. : 

THE ENGINEER SUPPLY Center 
Women’s Club will hold their 
monthly coffee on Wednesday, Nov. 


13 at 10:30 a.m. in the Cliff Room. 


of the ESC Officer’s Club. 
servations are necessary. 


AIR FORCE OFFICERS’ WIVES’ 
Club of Tokyo will tour the Na- 
tional Library and Diet Building 
and have lunch at the Sanno Hotel 
on Thursday, Nov. 14. Complete 
cost of this tour is ¥1,000 per per- 
son. All reservations must be in 
no later than Nov. 12. For reserva- 
tions call Anne Leon 2636-3181. 

PAN HELLENIC CLUB will meet 
Thursday, Nov. 14, 10:30 a.m. at 


No re- 


12, 2, 4, 6, 8, 

SCALAZA: Funny Face, 9:30 Sun- 
day, 11:30, 1:45, 3:50, 5:55, &. 

SHOCHIKU ACADEMY: Love in 
the Afternoon, 9:20 Sunday & 
Holiday, 11:35, 3, 6:25, Until 
Nov. 11. 

SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: Man of a 
Thousand Faces, 11:25, 2:25, 5, 
7:35. (9:30, 11:50, 2:25, 5, 7:35 
Sundays & Holidays). 

THEATER TOKYO: Escapade in 
Japan, 9:10 Sundays and Holidays, 
11:40, 12:40, 2:30, 4:20, 6:10, 8. 

TOKYO GEKIJ0O: Celui Qui Doit 
Mourir, 9:25, Sundays, 11:40, 2:25, 
5, 7:36. 

VENO TAKARAZUKA: The Spirit 
of St. Louis; Florida Holiday; 10, 
1:05, 4:15, 7:25, Until Nov. 13. 

VENO TOKYU: 20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea; Man in Space; 
Toot, Whistie, Plunk and Boom; 
9:16 a.m. Sunday, 10:20, 12:36, 3:54, 
7:12, Until Nov. 11. 

YURAKUZA: An Affair to Remem- 
ber, 9 Sundays, 11, 1:10, 3:20, 5:30 


7:50, 
YOKOHAMA 


BILL CHICKERING: Jeanne Eagels 
(Kim Novak, Jeff Chandler). 

PICCADILLY: Black Narcissus, 
10:40, 2:30, 6:40, Sweet Smell of 
Success, 1240, 4:34, 8:20, Until 
Nov. 13, 

TAKAKRAZUKA: Spirit of St. Louis, 
10:25, 1:30, 4:35, 7:40; Florida 
Moliday, 12:45, 3:50, 6:55, Until 
Nov. 15. 

SCALAZA: Canyon River, 10:45, 
1:50, 4:55, 8; Eseapade; 12:45, 3:30, 
6:35, Until Nov. 11, 

MUGIZA: The Battie of the River 
Pilate, 10:45, 3:30, 8:15; Not as a 
Stranger, 12:55, 5:40, Until Nov. 11. 

TOHO MEIGAZA: The Quiet Man, 
11:20, 1:54, 4:28, 7:02, Until Nov. 
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Opening Today! 


YOKOHAMA PICCADILLY 


Also Showing 


BLACK NARCISSUS 


ll, 
—STAGE— 


KABUKIZA: Part {: 11 a.m. “Yoshi. 


teune Senbon Zakura”’; Part It: 
4:30 p.m. “Momcoku Monogatari” 
etce.; with Kichiemon Nakamura, 
Ennosuke Ichikawa Kabuki 
Troupe, Until Nov. 26. 
KOKUSAI GEKIJO: “Aki no Odori” 


will be resumed from Nov, 10 
(Suspended Nov. 6-9). 
NICHIGEKI THEATER: “Aki tte 


Odori”’ with Peggy Hayama, Hideo 
Shimizu and NDT Troupe. 
SHIMBASHI EMBUIO: “Azuma 
Odori” (Geisha Dance), Part 1: 
ll am “Kiku,’” “Inaka Genji 
Tsuyu-no Shinonome;” Part Il: 
2:30 pm “Hana-no Sugatae,” 


“Mateukaze;” with  Shimbashi 
Geisha Girls, . 


i 


FORE FRR 


Ikebana International, flower arrangements by ap- 
proximately 120 foreign residents will be exhibited. 


Ia addition, there will be a display of flower 
arrangements by the masters and teachers of 
various 


Sponsosed jointly by: The Mainichi Newspapers 
The English Mainichi 


tkebana International 


Until Nov. 10 


6th floor Exhibition Hall 


the Colonial Club, Yokohama. All 
Pan Hellenic members and their 
guests are invited to hear Mr. 
Yoshimura of the Kofu-en Bonsai 
School who will demonstrate the 
art of Japanese miniature tree 
culture. For reservations call Mrs. 
Nock at Yokohama 2-7377 or Mrs. 
Hill at. Yokohama 2-7817 before 
Nov. 12. Price, $1.25. 

YOKOHAMA ARMED FORCES 
Women’s Club November tours: 
Chrysanthemum tour on Friday, 
Nov. 8%. To see life-sized chrysanthe- 
mum dolis. Luncheon at Chinzan-so 
Gardens and visit to Shinjuku Im- 
perial Gardens to see chrysanth- 
emums in the afternoon. Bus leaves 
Golden Dragon at 8:30 a.m. return- 
ing at 5 p.m. Total price $3.75. On 
Friday, Nov. 22 tour to Diet Build- 
ing, Tokyo with lunch at Suh Ya 
Chinese restaurant. Attend per- 
formance at Kokusai Theater in the 
afternoon. Tickets are ¥450 and 
must be paid for by Nov. 8. Price 
of entire tour is $3.25 plus your 
theater ticket. Bus leaves Golden 
Dragon at 8:30 a.m. returning about 
5 p.m. For reservations or infor- 
mation eall Mrs. Norman 2-0179 
or Mrs. Childs 2-6579. 
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as the maa who fook the 
straege name of Hamish Bond 


_ YVONNE 
DE CARLO 


as Manty. the girl who thought 
she was a Lowisiana belle... 


in WARNER COLOR 
from WARNER BROS. 


OPENING TODAY 


SHIBUYA PANTEON 
sHinzuxu  MILANO-ZA 
marunoucH! NIKKATSU 
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12 Overseas Net Aces 
Competing at Sydney 


SYDNEY (Kyodo-UP) — 
Twelve overseas stars from the 
United States, the Philippines, 
South Africa, and Britain will 
clash with Australia’s new crop 
of top players in the New South 
Wales Tennis Championships at 


Sydney's White City Courts, 
Nov. 6-16. 
The American Davis Cup 


squad, with the exception of 
Gardnar Mulloy are competing. 
The six Americans are: Davis 
Cup veteran Vic Seixas, 34, who 
is top-seedec overseas player; 
Herbie Flam, 28, Mike Green; 
Barry MacKay; team captain 
Bully Talbert; and the squadis 
“baby,” 19-year-old Ron Holm- 
berg. 

The Philippines will be rep- 
resented by Davis Cuppers 
Raymundo Deyro and Felicisimo 
Ampon and the brothers Eduard 
and Miguel Dungo: 

The Philippines play the 
United States in the first inter- 
zone semifinal of the Davis 
Cup at Adelaide Dec. 5-6-7, after 
competing in the New South 
Wales championships and the 
South Australian title tourna- 
ment at Adelaide Noy. 21-23. 

Other overseas players in the 
White City tourney are South 
African champion Trevor Fan- 
cutt and Britain’s Miss Angela 
Mortimer who won the Queens- 
land women’s singles title at 
Brisbane last Saturday. Miss 
Mortimer also is favored to 
win the New South Wales 
crown currently worn by Amer- 
ica’s Miss. Althea Gibson. 

There are no Hoads or Rose- 
walls this year but the Austra- 
lians’ lineup includes 21-year- 
old Ashley Cooper who is seed- 
ed No. 1, despite his failure in 
last week’s Queensland cham- 
_ pionships. 

Supporting Cooper are Mal 
Anderson, holder of the Amer- 
ican singles title, and Roy Emer- 
son, winner of the Queensland 
singles crown. These two now 
are favored to beat the overseas 
players in singles and doubles. 

Blond southpaw Neale Fraser, 
24, and veteran Mervyn Rose, 
27, aiso are expected to do well. 

Philippe Washer and Jacques 
Brichant, who form the Belgian 
Davis Cup team, are not com- 


the 


a A — it a lat 


Tourists/Servicemen/ 


peting in the Sydney tourney as 
they only arrive Nov. 19, head- 
ing straight for Brisbane’s Mil- 
ton Courts where they will play 
Philippines-United States 
Interzone winners. 


English Duo Wins 


BUENOS AIRES (Kyodo-UP) 
—The English team of Roger 
Becker and Mike Davies and 
France's Robert Haillet, playing 
with Argentine Eduardo Sori- 
ano, won their matches of the 
first round, men’s doubles, in 
the Argentine International Ten- 
nis Tournament Tuesday. 

Becker and Davies defeated 
Andres Funes and Oscar Turre, 
Argentina, 6-0, 6-2, 6-2. 

Gaillet and Soriano beat Rail 
Ceriana and Ferando Ferreyra, 
Argentina, by default. 
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tennis enthusiast, gets in 
some solid practice at the 
Azabu Lawn Tennis Club. 
The Prince reportedly spent 
almost three hours on the 
club courts Tuesday after- 
noon, 
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Bushnell's 
. TAX FREE 


Telephone or Write for 
free book... 


World-famous Bushnell 
culars at HUGE SAVINGS! No) 
Excise Taxes. No U.S. import 
Duties! BRAND NEW with 
years’ U.S.A. Guarantee. Fully 
Certified by U.S. Optical Labora- 
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“How to Select BINOCULARS” 


Rm. 617, Mitsui Naka-Sangokan 
Bidg. Muromachi, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, 1107 TOKYO 
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TEL. (24) 4020, 1020 Sunday Closed 
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the world agrees on 
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please 
@ Whether at home or abroad 
. « « depend on Gilbey’s to 
give every gin drink the RIGHT 
TASTE. Dry and clear... 


smooth and mellow! Try some 
today! — 
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4 Japanese 
Entries Set 
For Ski Meet 


HELSINKI ( (Kyodo-UP) — 
A total of 17 nations will send 
some 300 men and .women 


‘| skiers- and more than 100 offi- 


cials to the 1958 World Skiing 
Championships’ Nordic events 
to be held at Lahti, Southern 
Finland, next March 1-9. 

The entry time expired Nov. 
i. Fifteen countries had an- 
nounced the entry of 276 skiers 
and 112 officials for the cham- 
pionships. Switzerland and 
Argentina have announced that 
they will take part in the 
games but did not yet give the 
strength of their teams. Hun- 
gary has canceled her partici- 
pation. 

Finland, Russia and Sweden 
will have the largest teams. The 
host country has entered 77 
skiers and officials while Rus- 
sia has announced 54 and Swe 
den 4l. 

Italy will send 27 athletes and 
officials, Austria 8, Japan 4, 
Yugoslavia 20, Canada 7, Nor- 
way 38, Poland 26, France 9, 
East Germany 26, West Ger- 
many 18, Czechoslovakia 18, and 
the United States 15. 


The entries in each of the 
eight Nordic events of the pro- 
gram must be announced before 
Feb. 17. 


The organizers are expecting 
some 500 to 600 sports writers, 
photographers and radio report- 
ers to cover the games, with 332 
newsmen already having appli- 
ed for paéses. f 


Red China Peak 
Scaling Planned 


By The Associated Press 


The Japan Mountaineer’s Fed- 
eration plans to send an expedi- 
tion to scale Minya Konka, one 
of the highest peaks in Red 
China and survey another moun- 
tain which may be the highest 
in the world. 


Minya Konka, 24,900 feet high, 
is located in Szechwan Province, 
Central China, and was conquer- 
ed only once after World War Il 
by a joint Soviet-Chinese expedi- 
tion, 


Amne Machin, which will be 
surveyed by the Japanese team, 
is some 400 miles north of 
Minya Konka, The mountain is 
more than 25,000 feet high, and 
has never been scaled, the fed- 
eration said. It was reported 
discovered during World War Il 
by an American pilot. 


A federation spokesman said 
the plan is being arranged with 
Red China as part of exchang- 
ing climbers between the two 
countries to scale peaks in each 
country. Japan plans to send 
11 or 12 mountaineers and a 
cameraman while inviting the 
same number from Red China 
to the Alps in Central Japan. 


He said the plan stemmed 
from an informal invitation to 
Japanese climbers last year by 
Kuo Mo-jo, vice president of 
Red China, as part of cultural 
exchanges between the two na- 
tions. 


Rangers on Top | 
With Canadiens 


DETROIT (AP)—The New 
York Rangers shared first place 
in the National Hockey League 
for the first time in 16 years 
Tuesday night after climbing 
into a tie for the lead with the 
idle Montreal Canadiens by 
playing a 1-1 tie with the Det- 
roit Red Wings. 


Macias 10-8 Pick 


In Bantam Bout 


OS ANGELES (AP)— 
Raul (Raton) Macias of 
Mexico remained a slight 
favorite Tuesday to win the 
undisputed world bantam- 
weight championship from 
Alphonse Halimi of France 
Wednesday night, There is 
no question the Frenchman 
will face a highiy partisan 
crowd, 

The 15-round, nationally 
televised fight is set for 7 
p.m.—1200, Japan Time, 
Thursday—at Wrigley Field. 
Macias, recognized by the 
United States National Box- 
ing Association and Mexico 
as ruler of the 118-pound- 
ers, was quoted as 10-8 bet- 
ting favorite, 


U,S., Irish 
Riders Share 
Jump Honors 


NEW YORK (AP)—Hugh 
Wiley, a member of the US. 
Olympic team, and Lt. W. A. 
Ringrose of Ireland shared the 
honors as the International 
Horse Show opened an eight- 
day run in Madison Square Gar- 
den. 

Wiley gave a perfect perfor- 
mance to win the West Point 
Challenge Trophy during the 
matinee session while Ringrose 
was the victor in the Royce A. 
Drake Memorial Challenge Tro- 
phy event during the night com- 
petition. 

Ringrose’s victory atoned in 
part for his failure to win the 
West Point Trophy in which he 
was defending champion. In 
the West Point competition, he 
had eight faults, which elimi- 
nated him and his mount, Bally- 
nonty, even before they went to 
the clock. 


But he was superb in the 
Drake Gallop. This one was 
scored on a combination: of 
points for the jumps that were 
negotiated succeysfully and 
time. 


Ringrose had 14 points and 
his clocking was 47.5 on Sally 
st one-tenth 
of a second better than U.S. 
team captain Billy Steinkraus. 


“These things are won on the 
turns,” said Ringrose. ‘1 know 
that I had to lick Steinkraus, so 
I just cut a little shorter on the 
turns. It worked.” 


Gen. Humberto Mariles of 
Mexico was third on Cnihuahva 
Il with 14 points and a cilock- 
ing 28.4, while Mrs. Pedro 
Mayorga of Argentina was 
fourth with 14 points uid 28.6 
time, 


Under a new. scoring sys- 
tem, which will be cumulative, 
the U.S. leads-with 10 points, 
gained on Wiley’s victory. He 
alsc got 10 points as an indivi- 
dual rider toward a new trophy. 
The Drake competition did not 
carry any points, 


Wiley was clocked in 26.7 in 
the West. Point competition. 
Following were Ireland’s Lt. R. 
E. -Aoloney up on Liffey Vale, 
who was caught in 27 seconds 
flat; Mexico’s Gen. Humberto 
Mariles, handling Chihuahua HI, 
who was clocked 27.2, and Brit- 
ain’s Dawn Palethorpe, riding 
Earlsrath Rambler, whose time 
was 30.2, 


Touring Japanese 
Gain First Victory 


By International News Service 

Peiping Radio said the Japa- 
nese football team visiting Red 
China Tuesday scored its first 
victory in six matches—a 2-1 
win over the Red Flag Sports 
Association in Shanghai. The 
Japanese team was to leave for 
Canton Wednesday. 


| Sam Snead's 


In. order to help you get 
the right idea of just what 
the hand action should be at 
the beginning of the down- 
swing, I'd like to compare it 
to hand action in tolling a 
church bell. Pull down with 
the hands, and that’s all. 


Look at today’s drawing, 
and you'll see what I mean. 
At the top of the backswing, 
the golfer’s wrists are cocked. 
The first dotted lines show 
them still cocked, even 
though he has brought them 
down a bit. The lower dotted 
lines show them uncocking 


, Explosion-proot Lighting 
and Winng Equipment’ 


Supplier to US, 

Security Forces. 

Member of the Inter- 

national Association 

of Electrical Inspec- 
tors 


Established in 1905 


ITO DENK! CO., LTD. 
2, Shikoku-machi, Minato-ku, 


Shiba, Tokyo Tel: 45-4191/4 


LITTLE SPORT 


Golf School 


Apply the Bell-Ringer Technique 


as they reach hip level. 

If you give your hands 
that old bell ringer technique 
when you start them down, 


you'll have just about the 


||Cotton Three Times 


right motion, 
(Copyright 1967, John F. Dille Co.) 
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French cyclists lead the pack in one of the events in the 
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opening meet with Japanese bike aces. The contest took place 
Tuesday at the Kishiwada Velodrome in Osaka before 6,000 
spectators. The Japanese pro riders pulled a surprise by taking 
three first places while the French team copped only qne. 


French Bike Aces 


Dealt 2nd 


Setback 


By The United Press 


OSAKA—A French bicycle 
racing team was drubbed by 
Japanese professional cycling 
stars yesterday for the second 
successive day. 


The French quartet, which 
lost Tuesday to the Japanese 
at the Kishiwada Track, took 
only one out of three races 
against the Japanese at the 
Nishinomiya Velodrome yester- 
day. 

A 


Toweel Batters 
Spain’s Hernandez 


LONDON (AP)—Willie To 
weel, South Africa's fourth- 
ranked challenger for American 
Joe Brown's world lightweight 
title, Tuesday night battered 
Jose Hernandez of Spain into a 
technical knockout in the ninth | 
round of a scheduled = § 10- 
rounder. 

Toweel weighed 136 pounds 
and Hernandez 134. 

The referee stopped the fight 
after 02:25.0 of the ninth round 
as blood gushed from a severe 
cut above Hegnandez’s eye, 

Toweel opeged the cut in the 
second round with a powerful 
right cross. The South African 
attacked the Spaniard’s left eye 
for the rest of the fight, 

It was the 23-year-old South 
African’s sixth victory in six 
fights since he came to England 
in July. 

He was way ahead on »oints 
as Referee Eygene Henderson 
stopped the gight. Ringside 
critics gave Toweel seven of the 
nine rounds. 

Toweel found Hernandez’s 
southpaw style rather puzzling 
at first. 

But the South African quick- 
ly adjusted himself to the prob- 
lem and hurt Hernandez with 
rights, 


crowd of 10,000 at the 


Ancient Archie Floors 


SEATTLE (AP) — Heavy- 
weight champion Archie Moore 
Tuesday night decisioned lahky 
Eddie Cotton, Seattle, in an 
overweight nontitle bout. Cot- 
ton was floored three times. 

Moore weighed 192, Cotto 
177%. | 


Celtics Score 6th 


Victory in Row 


ST. LOUIS (AP)—The unde- 
feated Boston Celtics won their 
sixth straight National Basket- 
ball Association victory here 
Tuesday night, defeating the 
Detroit Pistons, 111 to 105. 


Rikkyo Wins 10-2 


Rikkyo defeated Waseda, 10-2, 
on the opening day of the 
Tokyo Big-Five Universities Ice 
Hockey Championship Tourney 
at the Korakuen Tce Palace last 
night. 


@ 


Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo 
(67) 6271, 6272. 


HANACHO 


29, 2-chome, Hamacho, 
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Nish:nomiya Velodrome watch- 
ed steel-legged Sho Kato finish a 
half length ahead of his French 
rival Michel G:-a. .o win the 
final c° the scratch race 12.05 
seconds. Gerard’s time was 
12.6 seconds, : 

Earlier in the heats the two 
racers flashed across the finish 
line in the same order but with 
a much faster record. Kato 
finished at 11.06 seconds and 
Gerard at 11.07. 

This was the second time the 
French racer lost to a Japa- 
nese in this race. Tuesday he 
lost to Yoshihiro Mizuta in the 


meet at the Kishiwada Velo- 
drome. 
The Frenchmen however, 


took the miss and out race, the 
second event of the day. Serge 
Blusson whipped a field of six, 
winning at 2 minutes 36.8 sec- 
onds. He was followed by 
Wako Sato, second, at 2:36.9 
seconds, Raymond Plaza, third 
at 2:37.1 and Louis Geradin, 
fourth a* 2:38.0. 

Two others in the race, Sho 
Kato and Fumio Ito, were dis- 
qualified. 

In the third race—the Keirin, 
a Japanese-originated race over 
a 3,010 meter course—Wako 
Sato took the event at 4:22.9. 

Others in order were; 2 
Toru Terashita, 4:23.0; 3-Serge 
Blusson, 4:23,4; 4-Taikyu Furu- 
ta, 4:23.9; 5-Gilbert Ribeyere, 
6-Itaka Ushii, 7-Henri Andrieux. 


Singapore Five 
In Semifinals 


TAIPEI (Kyodo-UP)—Singa- 
pore’'s overseas Chinese basket- 
ball team moved into the sem 
finals of the Presidential Birth- 
day Cup tourney Monday night 
by defeating the Bangkok Chi- 
nese squad 76-70 at Kachsiung. 

Other teams for the semifinals 
will be determined after games 
between the Philippines, Hong- 
kong, Kuo Kuang (Taiwanese), 
Vietnamese, Cambodian and 
Bangkok Northern Thai team. 


Greaves Beaten 


By Giardello 


DENVER (Kyodo-UP)—Joey 
Giardello whipped left jabs in- 
to Will Greaves’ face for 10 
rounds Tuesday night and 
emerged with an easy unani- 
mous victory in their middle 
weight bout at Denver Coll- 


seum. 
weighed 160% 


Giardello 
pounds for the overweight 


match. The 21-year-old Greaves 
weighed 157% pounds. 


Today's Sports 


Volleyball—N ational Men's 
Championship, first day, 1 p.m., 
Tokyo Metropolitan Gymnasium. 
Tennis—Kanto Student Cham- 
pionship, 3rd day, 10 a.m., Higashi 
Fushimi Courts. Golf—Sth Japan 
student Asahi Cup Championship, 
2nd day, 7 a.m., Abiko Course, 
Chiba Prefecture. Horse Racing 
—Funabashi Races, 4th day, noon, 
Funabashi. 


the World Weightlifting 


open here Friday. 

Athletes from most of the 22 
entered countries—among them 
the Japanese team—have arriv- 
ed here for the five-day muscle 
show that also features the “Mr. 
Universe” competition. 


Russia and the United States 
were considered to be about 
equally strong on the »asis of 
early entries, but the scales 
were tipped in favor of Russia 
when it was learned that Olym- 
pic champion Charles Vinci 
and o ‘ers have withdrawn 
from the American team, now 
comprising only featherweight 
Issaac Berger, lightweight Pete 
George, middleweight Tommy 
Kono and light-heavyweight Jim 
George. + 

The Russians sent 10 muscle- 
men, including three Olympic 
champions. ' 

The president of the Interna- 
tional Weightlifting Federation, 
Bruno Nyberg of Finland, and 
Britain’s Oscar State, who is in 
charge of the technical organi- 
zation, agreed that Russia will 
win at least three and possibly 
four of the seven individual 
titles at stake, and thus qualify 
for ihe team trophy. 

They said the prechampion- 
ship favorites were: 

Bantamweight Mahmoud Nam- 
jou or Iran, featherweight Evy- 
geny Milayev of Russia, light- 
weight Victor Buchuev of Rus- 
sila, Kono, Jim George or Rus- 
sian light-heavy Trofim Loma- 
Kin, middle-heavy Arkady Voro- 
byev of Russia and Argentine 
heavyweight Humberto Selvetti. 


Namjou, 44-year-old “Pocket 
Hercules,” was favored for the 
“Mr. Asia” title, and Kono for 
the “Mr. Universe” award, 
they said. 


Both Nyberg and State said 
the preparations for the meet 
were the finest they have seen 
anywhere. The Tehran Univer- 
sity gym was perfectly suited 
for weightlifters, they said, and 
there is no doubt that the 3,192 
seats of the arena will be solid 
out every night. 


Chinese Girl Nears 
High Jump Record 


HONGKONG § (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—Cheng Feng-jung, Chinese 
woman athlete, put up a world 
Class performance in the high 
jump in Peiping Sunday, accord- 
ing to the Peking Daily. 

The newspaper quoted by the 
New China News Agency, said 
she cleared 1.75 meters (5 feet 
8% inches) to break the Chi- 
nese record. 


She failed in an attempt to 
jump 1.77 meters (5 feet 9% 
inches), which would have 
beaten the official world record, 
1.76 meters (5 feet 9% inches) 
set by Mildred McDaniel of the 
United States. 


Miss Cheng, who is 20, holds 
the Chinese pentathlon cham- 
pionship. 


Frigidacre 


SERVICE & REPAIR 
REFRIGERATORS 
WASHING MACHINES 


FRIGIDAIRE SERVICE 
STATION 


Sales Room 
Tamuracho, Minato-ku (57) 7520 
Service Depot 
Akasaka-Tamachi. Minato-ku 
(48) 6100 


Ul - 
Jecxakk 


PHARMACY 


AMERICAN DRUGS 
protect your tamily health: 


Phone 23-0745-6 


SANKE! KAIKAN 


on 4th St., | Block beyond 
“Ww” Ave. 3, l-chome Otemachi 
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Sengokuhara 


Lakeside Hakone 


> 


NATIONAL Pani AKONE 


TOKYO BOOKING OFFICE Tel. 20-4101 


All Year-round Health Resort 
Famous for Scenic Beauties 


YAMoret 


Natural Hot Springs & Swimming Pools 
Sukiyaki de Lure 
Miyanoshita Tel: Miyanoshita 2, 39, 59 


SENGOKU GOLF COURSE 


Sengoku Annex 18-hole Golf Course 
Tel: Sengoku 25, 131 


HAKONE TIOTEL 


4 
4 


Tel: Hakone 3, 33 


Russians Favored 
To Win Team Title 
In Weightlifting 


TEHRAN (Kyodo-UP)—Officials Tuesday picked 
Russia as the favorite to win the team competition in 
Championships which will 


Bayer Shoots 
68 to Take 
Links Lead 


APPLE VALLEY, Calif. (AP) 
—Long-hitting George Bayer, 
who finished with a hot streak 
in frigid weather, shot a 3-under- 
par 68 for a stroke lead Tuesday 
in the $5,000 Lioyd -Mangrum 
Clambake Golf Tournament, 


Bayer climaxed his effort with 
an eagle 3 on the last hole. That 
gave him one-stroke advantage 
over Mike Souchak, who shot 
33-36, 

Tied for third at 70 were Ed 
(Porky) Oliver, Bo Wininger, 
Fred Hawkins, and Ernie Vos- 
sler, 


Mat Champ Cops — 
Pennsylvania Bout 


PHILADELPHIA (AP)—In 
the first championship wrest- 
ling match in Pennsylvania in 
20 years, heavyweight king 
Edouard Carpentier of France 
retained his world title Mon- 
day night by defeating Roy 
snort of St. Louis in Convention 

all, 

Carpentier won the first and 
third falls to take the best-of- 
three-falis, unlimited-time match 
sanctioned by the state athletic 
commission and the National 
Wrestling Assn. 

In the final minute of the 31- 
minute match, the winner drew 
blood, opening a cut on Shire’s 
forehead. 

A gross gate of $8,244 was 
paid by a crowd of 3,065. 
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INDIA 
FLIGHTS 


LEG HT Ss 
TO EUROPE 
EVERY WEEK 


Over 20 hours faster via the North 
Pole Shortcut— Arrive in Europe 
relaxcd and refreshed ready tor 
business or pleasure. 

Return via the Southern Route 
and toke advantage of thé extra 


cities stopover ot no extra cost. 


For information, see your 
travel agent or SAS 


SCAM OIMAVIAY 


seeeiedi 1704778 


Tokyo: FPukoku Bldg. Tel. (23) 4551 
Osaka: Fukutake Biag. Tel. (26) 0576 
Tokyo int'l Airport: 
Tel. (74) 1705, 1725 
Flight Information: Tei. (74) 0781-4 
General Agent: ‘ 
Maersk Line Ltd. Japan Branch 
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PI. amber 
Drop in Sales 
Under Inquiry 


By The Associated Press 
A Philippine expert yesterday 


was set to begin a tour of three | 


major industrial cities seeking 
solutions to a more than 50 per 
cent drop in his nation’s lum- 
ber exports to Japan. 

R. ~ sada Corpus, head of 
the Export Department, Cen- 
tral Bank of the Philippines, 
said he would visit Nagoya, 
Kobe and Osaka, returning to 
Tokyo Saturday. 

Corpus, who arrived here 
Thursday, said sales had de- 

' ¢lined from $20 million during 
the 1956 January to August 
period to $8 million for the 
same period this year. 

“Since logs are our biggest 
export to Japan the situation 
is serious,” he stated in an in- 
terview. 

The banker said in contrast 
Philippine hemp sales to Japan 
were booming “and buyers here 
tell me they will go higher.” 

They had jumped from $2 
million for January to August 
1956 to more than $6 million 
for the same months this year. 

“I hope to alleviate the log 
situation,” Corpus said. “This 
js the best time to establish a 
more sound foundation.” 


He pinpointed a difference in 
Japanese and Philippine al- 


lowances for defects in timbers} 


as one of the major problems. 

“This allowance is called “de- 
goku’,” and it sometimes ranges 
from 15 to 40 per cent,” he 
said. “It is an important factor 
in determining cost of landing 
logs in Japan.” 

Japan blames the sales drop 
on overstocking and a slash in 
dollar allocations, from $17 mil- 
lion for the six months March 
to September this year to $7 
million for October to March, 
the period just beginning. 


“I want to visit plywood fac- 
tories and small cottage indus- 
tz-ies in Nagoya and the other 
cities where they use Philip- 
pine woods,” Corpus said, “lI 
am not authorized to do any 
negotiating. I just want to 
present our point of view.” 

Corpus. will be accompanied 
on the trip by Masao Ichikawa, 
chairman of the board of the 
Japan Lumber Importers As- 
sociation. 


The Filipi:-. is unofficicily rep- 
resenting the Philippine Lum- 
ber Producers Association in 
his study of the problem. 

Iie met with representatives 
of the Japan Hard Fibers As- 
sociation, importers of Philip- 
pine hemp, Tuesday. Philippine 
Ambassador Felino Neri held a 
cocktail party in his honor at 
night. 


Economic writers for the Ma- 
nila Times and Chronicle accom- 
panied Corpus here. He re- 
turns to Manila Sunday. 


October Sees Decline 
In Raw Silk Exports 


Exports of raw silk during 
October showed a deciine of 
1,036 bales from September to 
6,583 bales, according to the 
Agriculture-Forestry Ministry. 

The October figure represent- 
ed a drop of 173 bales from the 
like period of last year. 

The Agriculture-Forestry Min- 
istry also announced that raw 
silk output during the month 
totaled 29,335 bales, or a de- 
crease of 348 bales from Sep- 
tember and 665 bales from Oc- 
tober last year. 

The depressed export figure 
was attributed to a recession in 
the demand for dupion silk in 
the United States, 


Rice Harvest Rxpecied 
To Be Second Largest 


' The Agriculture-Forestry Min- 


istry yesterday announced the|’ 


estimated rice harvest for this 
year totaled 371,005,000 bushels, 
or the second largest on record. 

+ Tt said that according to a 
~ gurvey as of Oct. 15, the paddy 
rice crop is expected to total 
361,540,000. bushels and upland 
rice 9,464,000 bushels. 

This is a harvest of 22,187,000 
bushels over normal yeers. The 
= crop was harvested in 
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1 director for Japan-Korea area, 
' Civil Air Transport, yesterday presented 10-year-pins to two 
company employes and 5-year-pins to nime others at a cere- 
mony held at the Nikkatsu Hotel, Tokyo, in commemoration of 
the 11th anniversary of the company. 
system, 94 employes were awarded 10-year-pins and 329 
employes 5-year-pins in commemoration of the anniversary. 
The 10-year-pin winners in Tokyo were Capt. D. G. Davenport 
of Lawrenceberg, Ky., pilot, and James Chang, assistant to the 
regional director. Left to right: Chang; Hickler; D. G. Davenport 
Jr., son of Capt. Davenport; Capt. Dayenport, and Mrs. Daven- 
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mg Japanese Making Survey 


Of Indian Iron Mines 


NEW DELHI (Kyodo) — A 
Japanese mission is due to 
come to India next month to 
look into the possibilities of 
developing iron ore mines. 

An advance group, headed by 


& Makoto Watanabe, has been 


Bei @ conducting preliminary investi- 
eros | gations on the joint develop- 
/ ee ;ment plan since Oct, 25. 


MF |tions already conducted, 
feoa | indian Government is expected 
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Throughout the CAT 


Government circles fear that 
the American movement for 
boycotting foreign imports cen- 
tering around Japanese mer- 
chandise may develop more un- 
favorably for Japan in view of 
the forthcoming off-year elec- 
tion and the issue of extending 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act, says Kyodo. 

To forestall such a_ possibil- 


Salmon Catch 
Is Subject 
Of Complaint 


VANCOUVER, B.C. (AP)—An 
American member of the Inter- 
national North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission has demanded that 
Japanese fishing of North Amer- 
ican spawned salmon be halted 
immediately. 


M. E. Brooding told the com- 
mission’s annual meeting here 
Monday that scientific investiga- 
tions by the commission had 
shown there were broad areas 
of the North Pacific where sal- 
mon originating in Canadian 
and American rivers mixed with 
salmon from Asian waters. 
The international commission 
is made up of representatives 
from the United States, Japan 
and Canada. 


“The Japanese high seas Sal- 
mon fleet has taken increasing- 
ly large numbers of salmon in 
the area of intermingling (Mid- 
Pacific) particularly during the 
1957 season,” he said. 


He urged a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the problem of 
fincing a demarcation line be- 
tween North American and 
Asian fishing grounds. 

Earlier, George R. Clark, 
Canadian Deputy Minister of 
Fisheries, told the commission 
there was apparently no line 
of separation between stocks of 
Asian and American origin. 

At present, a temporary de- 
marcation line has been set at 
the 175th meridian, 2,000 miles 
west of Vancouver. 

Created in 1953, the North 
Pacific commission has the re- 
sponsibility of developing con- 
servation programs for species 
of fish of joint interest in the 
North Pacific Ocean. This area, 
covering some 32 million square 
miles, extends from the Equator 
north to the Arctic Ocean and 
from the shores of Asia to those 
of North America. 

The area yields some 20,000 
million pounds, about one-third 
of the world’s fish lantlings. 
Japan is the leader in this an- 
nual production, its ‘catch 
amounting roughly, to 8,000 mil- 
lion pounds eachwear.. The U.S. 
catch in the area is about 1,000 
million pounds and Canadian 
fishermen account for approxi- 
mately 700 million pounds. 

The balance is taken mostly 


by Russia and China. 
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U.S. Movement to Boycott 
Imports Is Feared Here 


ity, the Government will start 
negotiations on Japan’s limita- 
tion of cotton goods exports to 
that country as soon as possible. 

It will also make strong re- 
presentations to the United 
States Government to stop any 
increase in tariffs and restric- 
tion of imports. 


According to Government 
authorities, the U.S, Tariff Com- 
mission will recommend to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower within this 
year more tariffs and restric- 
tions on the import of metal 
tableware, umbrella frames and 
clinical thermometers. 


Moreover, a bill for allocating 
quotas to the import of textile 
goods is being prepared for sub- 
mission to Congress. 


As to the restriction on tuna 
imports, a public hearing is 
opening early this December 
and a move is afoot for present- 
ing an import restricting plan 
to Congress. 


American protective trade pro- 
tagonists and trading circles are 
intent on realizing an import 
curb measure even at the cost of 
U.S. Government recognition of 
extension of the Reciprocal 


Trade Agreement Act. 


Charges of Pirating 
Designs Said Fewer 


MANCHESTER (AP) — Brit- 
ain’s textile industry received a 
Japanese guest Tuesday and told 
him the pirating of British de- 
signs by Japanese firms seemed 
to be decreasing. 

The guest was K. Nomachi, 
chief official of the Japan Textile 
Color Design Center, who is on 
a three months world tour of 
textile industries. His call at 
Manchester, home of the Lan- 
cashire cloth industry, was a 
brave venture. 

Lancashire has persistently 
claimed that its best designs are 
copied by Japan firms who can 
turn out a product at a cheaper 
price because of lower labor 
costs. 

‘But Nomachi, whose organiz- 
ation issues certificates as part 
of Japan’s measures to protect 
the originality of textile designs, 
found a real welcome from a 
committee representing the Brit- 
ish industry. 

After a conference with the 
Japanese visitor, the committee 
issued a statement expressing 
“great satisfaction over the in- 
dustry-to-industry relationship 
which has been established.” 

The committee reported a 
“marked reduction” in the num- 
ber of cases of design infringe- 
ments, It said “very few” were 
now being received by British 
firms, 


Four J apanese Experts 


Survey Iran’s Mines 


TEHRAN (Kyodo-UP)—Four 
Japanese mining experts have 
arrived in this country for a 
three-month survey of Iranian 
mining resources, the Ministry 
of Mining reported Tuesday. 


The announcement said the 
men represented Mitsubishi, Mi- 
tsul and other firms. 


It was understood the Japa- 
nese interests planned on par- 
ticipating in exploitation of 
Iranian resources and had dis- 
cussed this already with Minis- 
ter of Mining Sharif Emami, 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: 


As a result of the negotia- 
the 


to grant its formal permission 
to the dispatch of the main sur- 


big: “e ilvey group. 


The coming survey, expected 
to last about two months, will 
mainly cover the iron ore mines, 
railway and port facilities on 
the eastern coast of India, 

India is reported to be desir- 
ous of seeking Japanese coopera- 
tion in making a probe of iron 
ore mines in the states of Orissa 
and Madhya Pradesh and in its 
plans for the expansion of port 
facilities at Vizagapatam, locat- 
ed south of Orissa. 

Following the completion of 


Farm Machinery Show 
Opens at Hibiya Park 


The eighth Japan Farming 
Machinery Export Promotion 
Exhibition opened yesterday at 
Hibiya Park, Tokyo. The 12- 
day exhibit is held under the 
joint auspices of the Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry Min- 
istry, ‘the Tokyo Metropolitan 
Government and Governments 
of 17. prefectures including 
Osaka and Hokkaido. On dis- 
play are some 3,000 items of 
farming machinery, including 
power cultivators, seeding ma- 
chines and milking machines, 
milk processing units and irri- 
gators. 


; 


the survey, concrete plans for 
cooperation in the development 
program are expected to be dis- 
cussed between Japan ani India. 

India is reported to be plan- 
ning to carry out the program 
with the aid of the United 
States Presidential Special Fund. 

Japan already has pledged it- 
self to supply $8 million for port 
repairs and railway develop- 
ment. 


U.K., Red China 
May Hike Trade 


LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter) — 
F. J, Erroll Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Board of Trade, 
who flew into London Airport 
early Wednesday after a six 
weeks tour of the East, includ- 
ing Burma and China said, “The 
principal aim of the tour was to 
study the possibilities of boost- 
ing trade with Communist 
China,” 

He said the Chinese seemed 
to welcome the idea of trade be- 
tween Britain and China. 

He added that there was a 
tremendous amount of scope out 
there for Britain’s trade espeéci- 
ally agricultural machinery. 


Currency Report 

Currency issue of the Bank of 
Japan Tuesday decreased by 
¥7,367 million from Monday 
to ¥625,000 million. Advances 
dipped by ‘10,591 million to 
¥507,624 million, while national 
bond holdings increased by 
oe million to ¥255,531 mil- 
ion, 


Bank Clearings 
(Nov. 6) 
Bills Cleared .. 241,100 
Value ...cee000-¥ 47,286,757,000 


| Balance esceeee% 3,159,118,000 


Trends 


A Central 


Treasury-Central Bank rela- 
tionships are due for fulier air- 
ing by the Financial System 
Research Council, a Finance 
Ministry advisory organ, under 
the chairmanship of Keizo 
Shibusawa. 

It is recalled that at the time 
of establishment of the reserve 
requirement system, When it 
was agreed that the Bank of 
Japan would be given powers 
over the system’s operational 
phases (deciding, changing and 
abolishing of reserve rates and 
other functions pertaining there- 
to) but with prior approval of 
the Minister of Finarce, the 
Council resolved to look more 
thoroughly into the issue of 
Government-Central Bank rela- 
tionships at a later date. The 
time has now arrived. 

Bank’s Position 

It is not a difficult matter to 
come to an agreement, in prin- 
ciple, as to central bank inde- 
pendence and neuffality in mat- 
ters financial, bug it is quite 
another matter to Spell this out 
concretely. This often results 
in the central bank gaining the 
principle but losing the sub 
stance. 

Even as regards the other 
two instruments of credit con- 
trol, namely, discount rate 
changes and open market opera- 
tions, despite the @pparent freer 
hand on the parg of the Bank 
of Japan, more often than not, 
decisions and actions are taken 
after and not prior to consulta- 
tions with the Finance Ministry. 

Government Views 

In general, Government views 
in regard to its prerogatives 
over the central bank and neu- 
trality of central bank credit 
policy may be summarized as 
follows: 

1, National economic policy, 
and money and credit policy 
cannot be separated. It is the 
Government that must assume 
over-all responsibility over fiscal, 
monetary and industrial policy. 
Under a unified Government 
}economic policy, central bank 
neutrality cannot be unlimited 
or uncontrolled, 

2. However, outright aboli- 
tion or absolute subordination 
of the Bank of Japan Policy 
Board to the Government may 
not be desirable. 

3. Japan's banking system 
is quite different from Amer- 
ica’s, hence the raison d’etre of 
the board of governors of the 
Federal Reserve System is not 
comparable with the policy 
board of the Bank of Japan. 

4. Central Bank -credit con- 
trol instruments (discount rate 
changes, open market opera- 
tions, reserve requirement 
changes) and bank loan-curb 
advices and exhortations may 
not be adequate, Stronger 
means as establishing of credit 
lines for each bank may be 


| necessary. 


Neor East countties, 
Oceania 


t 


In contrast, the Bank of Ja- 
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in Economics 


Bank’s Operations 


pan and financial circles hold 
fast to the view that central 
bank independence ‘and neu- 
trality are necessary for bal- 
anced economic growth and 
currency stability by warding 
off undue political influences in 
financial policy. 


A development that seems to 
complicate matters still further 
is the Government and Liberal- 
Democratic Party scheme of set- 
ting up an organ for bank fund 
control, the idea being to check 
and direct bank loans and bank- 
ing practices more effectively 
than at present. Government 
opinion is that stronger means 
than the existing advisory or- 
gans (Financial Institutions 
Fund Council, Investment and 
Loan Committee, Voluntary 
Credit Control Committee) are 
needed for this purpose. The 
crucial question is, should this 
new control scheme take the 
form of law or should it be 
voluntary in nature but with 
teeth. 


An American View’ 


Chairman Martin of the board 
of governers of the Federal 
Reserve System states that the 
“Reserve System should be in- 
dependent—not independent of 
the Government, but independ- 
ent within the structure of the 
Government. That does not 
mean that it can or should 
pursue a course that is contrary 
to the affectives of national 
economic. policies, It does mean 
that within its technical field, 
in deciding upon and carrying 
cut monetary and credit policy, 
it shall be free to exercise its 
best collective judgment  in- 
dependently.” 


It is a recognized fact that a 
central bank is designed to 
foster and protect the public 
interest through the excise of 
monetary powers—in other 
words, “to promote monetary 
and credit conditions that will 
foster sustained economic 
growth together with currency 
stability.” ’ 

A good guess is thdt the 
Financial System Research 
Council, after prolonged deli- 
beration, will arrive at a con- 
clusion not much _ different 
from where it started. For 
after all, it is experience and 
tradition together with the 
circumstances and personalities 
involved, rather than hard and 
fast rules, that will be the 
deciding factors on questions ~f 
monetary policy 


However, one thing is cer- 
tain, and that is, the govern- 
ment (the Finance Ministry) 
will be certain to reserve to it- 
self the power of ultimate ap- 
proval, but that conflicts of 
opinion between it and the 
Central Bank will be “amic- 
ably settled behind closed doors 
—leaving the impression that 
independence of the financial 
system has not been compro- 
mised in principle. 
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$81,310,000 Deficit 


Japan’s trade in October rec- 
orded an unfavorable trade 
balance of $81,310,000, the 
| Finance Ministry announced yes- 
terday. 

The announcement, made on 
the basis of the month’s customs 
statistics, revealed that exports 
amounted to 
imports $306,420,000. 

The unfavorable balance for 
September was $60,230,000. 

Broken down, major exports 
included $25,530,000 in cotton 


$225,110,000 and] i 


textiles, $18,930,000 in iron and| Bo. 4 
steel, $15,430,000 in shipping bot-| F- 7= 
toms, $14,500,000 in spun rayon| 2&3 


textiles and $10,690,000 in cloth-| §%- 


ing. 


ton, $17,800,000 in wheat, $17,- 
200,000 in coal and $16,160,000 
in iron ore. 


Bank of America 


The management of the To- 
kyo branch of the Bank of 
America announced the follow- 
ing promotions: Jan Janssen 
from assistant cashier to assis- 
tant manager; Hidetoshi Kume 
from pro-assistant cashier to as- 
sistant cashier; Hiroshi Kita- 
gawa from pro-assistant cashier 
to assistant cashier; Kiyoshi 
Habu from pro-assistant cashier 
to assistant cashier. It says 
the promotion of three Japa- 
nese officers to more senior 
positions is in line with the 
bank’s policy to place more 
responsibility in the hands of 
its Japanese officers. 


A imports were $38,670,-| fae. | 
000 in oli, $32,460,000 in raw cot-| 2 
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A rosewood model of a South Indian temple chariot was 
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presented to Alderman H. F. Jensen, lord mayor of Sydney, 
by A. F. Pinto, district manager for Australia, Air-India Inter- 
national, and three air hostesses of the airline in Sydney in 


celebration of the first anniversary of Air-India's 
between Bombay The gift was presented to 


Jensen from Shri M. V. Donde, mayor of Bombay: 


and Sydney. 


service 


It is a 


reproduction of the chariot used in all the South Indian temples 
to take the deity in procession on festive occasions, Left to 
right: Miss Kuniko Tango, Japanese air hostess; Jensen, Pinto, 
Miss Goode, Indian air hostess, and Miss Dorothy Lee, Chinese 


air hostess. 3 


~ Shipping Schedule . . . Incoming and Outgoing Vessels 


TRANSPACIFIC LINE 


. Arr-Ly Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lyv 
Agents Vessei Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Yokonama Destinations 
Inter-Aall Kristen Bakke ... —_—_ —_— Nov. 11-14 Nov. 10 4=—s-« Vane., SE., Taco., Astoria, 
Longview, FP’ land. 
Sharp Varda ereeseeeee oyund ——— Nov. 7-7 Nov. 7-8 Vanc., SE., Taco., Long- 
view, 
U.S, Line Korean Bear .... _—_ —_— - Nov. 7-8 SF. 
U.S. Line Tarheel Mariner . Nov. 10-10 Nov. 1l-11 Nov, 12-12 Nov. 13-14 SF., LA. 
States Line California ....... Nov. 12-13 Nov. 13-14 Nov. 16-17 Nov. 14-15 Vanc. SE., Taco. 
Everett Ocean Mail ...... Nov. 19-20 Nov. 21-22 Nov. 23-23 Nov. 23-24  Vanc. SE. Taco. Long- 
; view, P’ land. 
A.P.L. Pres. Cleveland .. Nov. 24-24 —- mo Nov. 25-26 H'lulu, SF. 
Sharp Ventura ceccecesee NOV. 23-24 Nov. 25-25 Nov. 26-26 Nov, 27-28 Vanc., SE. Taco. .Long- 
view, P’ land. 
PACIFIC &G ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
‘Arr-Ly Arr-Lyv Arr-Lyv Arr-Lv 
ieee : nay ie ¥ 1 sang 1-13 SF = c NY 
ghoi eecesee NOV. & 9 Nov. 10-10 Nov. li-l ov. ll- ” ~ Fist, - 
“ ies , 4 Phil, Balt. 
Nissin Unyu Flying Cloud .... Nov. 9-10 Nov. 11-11 Nov. 12-12 Nov, 13-14 ee ~ 9a an NY.. Nort. 
Maersk Johannes Maersk . Nov. 9-12 Nov. 13-13 Nov. 13-13 Nov. 14-15 wae pw NY. Bost. 
- t. 
Dodwell Triton ..ccccccese NOV. 9-10 Nov. 11-11 Nov. 12-12 Nov. 13-15 pet Seg, — NY., Bost., 
il. t. 
irginia Maru ,.. Nov. 10-13 Nov. 14-14 Nov. 15-15 Nov. 15-17 SF., LA., Crist., NY., Phil, 
esieree: Bar ” Bait.. Bost., N. Orleans, 
* Galveston, Houst. 
N.Y.K. Eishin Maru ..... Nov. 11-13 Nov. i4-14 Nov. 15-15 Nov. 15-17 SF. LA, Crist. NY. 
Bost., Phil. Balt., Nori. 
U.S. Line Pioneer Minx .., Nov. 13-14 Nov. 15-15 Nov. 16-16 Nov. 17-19 NY. 
O.S.K. Andes Maru ...... Nov. 14-16 Nov. 12-13 Nov. 17-17 Nov. 16-19 SF, LA. Crist, NY. 
(Calls Moji Nov. li-l1) ; sost., rhil, Balt., Nort, 
Mitsui Kyotoku Maru .., Nov. 15-17 Nov. 18-18 Nov. 19-19 Nov. 19-21 SF. LA. NX. Phil. Balt. 
lino Kaiun Takeshima Maru Nov. 15-17 Nov. 18-i9 Nov. 20-20 Nov. 2-22 LA. NY. 
Yamashita Yamatsuki Maru , Nov. 19-21 Nov. 22-22 Nov. 23-23 Nov. 24-26 = agreed NY. Bost. . 
Butterfield Myrmidon eseee NOV. 28-30 Nov. 27-27 Nov. 26-26 Nov. 4-25 SF. LA., Crist., 
: NY. Phil, Balt, Nort. 
Charl. 
Daido Line Kohoh Maru .... Nov. 20-21 Nov. 22-23 Nov. 24-24 Nov. 25-27 SF. LA. Crist. NY, 
Balt.,. Phil., Norf. 
Sharp Dona Aurora .... Nov. 22-23 Nov. 24-24 Nov. 25-25 Nov. 26-27 — —_— Taran: Balt., 
Pr har 
Dodwell TudOr cccccceccece NOV. 24-25 Nov. 26-26 Nov. 27-27 Nov. 26-30 SF. LA. Crist. NY. 
Bost., Phil., Balt. 
Maersk Marit Maersk .... Nov. 23-25 Nov. 26-26 Nov. 27-27 Nov. 28-30 LA. Crist. NY. Bost. 
Phil. t. 
Kawasaki Kamikawa Maru . Nov. 25-27 Nov. 28-28 Nov. 29-29 N.29-D.1 SF. Crist. NY. Bost, 
Phil., Balt., Norf. 
Nissin Unyu Remsen Heights ., Nev. 26-27 Nov. 28-28 Nov. 29-29 N.30-D.1 SF. San Juan, Nort, 
7 Balt., Phil. NY. 
EUROPEAN LINE 
Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lyv Arr-Lyv 
Agents Vessel Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Yokohama Destinations 
N.Y.K. Arima Maru ..... Nov. 13-15 Nov. 12-12 Nov. Il-ll Nov. 8-10 Aden, Suez, P. Said, Alex., 
; Gen., Mars., Casa. 
Lond., A’werp, R'dam, 
H'burg, B'men. 
APL. Pres. Taylor eee Nov. 13-14 aration! em. af Nov. 10-12 Oxi. K' lung, HK. S'p., 
Medit Pts., NY. 
Maersk Laura Maersk ,.. Nov. 14-15 Nov. 13-13 a Nov. 10-12 K’'lung, HK., S’gon, 
(Calis Osaka Nov. 18-19) B’kok, S'p.. P-. Said, 
Fen., B. Deli, Colo., 
Gen. 
Butterfield Elpenor ...ssecece Nov. 17-19 Nov. 16-16 Nov. 15-15 Nov. 12-15 Hi., Straits, Suez, L'pool, 
Dubline. 
Sharp : Ceylon esvcesecce NOV. 18-21 Nov. 17-17 Nov. 16-16. Nov. 13-15 Aden, P. Said, Alex., Gen., 
Casa., A’werp, R’dam, 
- H’burg, Scand. Pts. 
Hesco Havelstein ,...... Nov. 18-19 Nov. 17-17 omconene Nov. 15-16 HK. Mla, S'p. Colo., 
| 3 P. Said, Mars., A‘werp, 
R’'dam, B'’men, H'bpurg. 
Dodwell Tiber ..ccccocecee NOV. 13-14 Nov. 15-16 Nov. 16-16 Nov, 17-19 Aden, P. Said, Gen., Mars. 
: (Calis Otaru Nov. 21-23) ; Casa.. A’werp, R'dam, 
H'burg, Scand. Pts. 
Butterfield Glenroy  ...seee<. NOV. 22-24 Nov. 21-21 Nov. 20-20 Nov. 17-20 Shai, HK. S'’p., Colo., 
Lond., R’'dam, H'burg. 
Royal Inter. Mariekerk ...... Nov. 15-16 Nov. 17-18 Nov. 19-19 Nov. 19-21 Aden,.Suez, P. Said, Gen., 
(2nd call) Nov. 22-22 ———— — — Mars... Casa. A’ werp, 
R’'dam, H'burg. 
Dodwell Tungsha = sesesese NOV. 20-20 Nov. 21-21 so Nov. 22-23 Aden, P. Said, Gen., Mars., 
Casa.. A’'werp, R’dam, 
: = ; H’burg, Scand. Pts. _ 
FAR EAST SOUTH-SEA & WEST-BOUND LINE 
Arr-Ly Arr-Lyv Arr-Lyv Arr-Lv 
Agents Vessel Kobe ~~ Qsaka Nagoya Yokohama Destinations 
Maersk Kirsten Maersk .. Nov. 9-10 ,Nov, 89 Nov. 7-7 —_— HK., B’kox, B’bay, Kara. 
‘ P. Gulf Pts. 
M.M. Line Taurus feeeeseee Nov. 11-11 Nov. 9- 9 Nov. 8&8 -_ S’gon. 
(Calis Moji Nov. 12-12) 
Butterfield Pakhol .....cscssese Nov. 11-12 Nov. 10-11 Nov. 9-9 _— Tientsin, Tsingtao, S’hal. 
Mackinnon Santhia ,.sscccese Nov, 10-16 aa Nov. 8&9 Nov, 7 HK. S’p. Pen. R’goon, 
Cale. 
Everett Pablo sssceseres Nov. 13-14 Nov. 11-13 Nov. 9-10 Nov. 7+8 M’'la, Cebu, P-L. Pts. 
(Calis Moji Nov. 15-16) 
Butterfield Chekiang ...sees. Nov. 14-16 Nov. 12-14 Nov. ll-l11 Nov. 810 HK., B’kok 
Everett Troutpool .....+ Nov: 14-15 Nov. 15-16 Nov. 18-18 Nov. 9-9 HK., S’p., P. Swett. Colo., 
(2nd call) Nov. 21-25 Nov. 19-21 —. omnes B'bay, Kara, P. Gulf 
Pts. 
Royal Inter. Tjipondok eeeesese Nov. 13-15 Nov. 15-16 Nov. 12-12 Nov. 10-11 Indonesian Pts. 
Mitsubishi Eizan Maru ....., Nov. 15-17 Nov. 14-15 Nov. 13-13 Nov. 10-1l HK., S'p. Pen. Colo, 
(Calls Shimizu Nov. 12-12) 
Mitsui Nachisan Maru ., Nov. 15-17 Nov. 14-15 Nov. 12-13 Nov. 10-11 = S’p., P. Swett.. Pen, 
‘goon, Calc. 
Mackinnon scesececee NOV. 6-7 Nov. 20-21 Nov. 8&9 Nov. 10-17 
(2nd call) Nov, 21-23 — Nov. 18-19 comasins 
Maersk Else Maersk ,... Nov. 15-17 Nov. 13-15 Nov. 12-12 Nov. ll-ll HK. S'gon, Indonesian 
(Calis Moji Nov. 18-18) Pts. 
A.P.L. Pres. Cleveland ., —.- — emcees Nov. 12-12 M’la, HK. 
Royal Inter. Tegelberg eevewece Nov. 14-17 Nov. 14-14 Nov. 13-13 Nov. 12-12 S. Africa & S. American 
‘ Pts. 
Butterfield Chungking .....s. Nov. 17-22 Nov. 16-17 Nov. 15-15 Nov. 13-14 HK., Indonesian Pts. 
lino Kaiun Nagashima Maru . Nov. 19-21 Nov. 17-19 Nov. 16-16 Nov. 14-15 HK. B’kok. 
Butterfield Anshun  ...... +e Nov. 18-19 Nov. 17-18 Nov. 14-14 Nov. 15-16 Tientsin, Tsingtao, S’hai. 
Hesco States of Andhra Nov. 11-15 Nov. 18-23 — Nov. 16-17 HK. Sp. P. Swett. Pen., 
(2nd call) Nov. 23-25 ° —— (Calls Yawata Nov. 25-30) Cale, 
Dodwell Inverbank <.c.ssee Nov. 10-11 Nov. 12-13 Nov. 14-15 Nov. 16-18 5S. African Pts. 
(Calls. Otaru. Nov. 20-22) ; 
Everett Noreverett ...... Nov. 12-13 Nov. 13-14 Noy. 17-17 Nov. 18-20 HK. S'p. Pen. R'’goon, . 
(2nd call) Nov. 15-16 Nov. 14-15 — — Chitta., Calc. 
N.Y.K. Hikone Maru .... Nov. 20-22 —_— Nov. 19-19 Nov. 16-18 S’gon. Colo, Kara, P. ° 
(Calls Moji Nov. 23-24) Gulf Pts. 
Aall Helios ecceccecee NOV. 22-23 Noy. 21-22 Nov. 20-20 Nov. 18-19 HK. M'la, B’kok. 
(Calls Moji Nov. 14-14) 
Kansai Line Himalaya Maru ,. Nov. 23-24 Nov. 22-23 Nov. 21-21 Nov. 19-20 HK., B’kok. 
(Calls Moji Nov. 25-25) 
N.Y .K, Eisho Maru weeecee Nov. 28-30 Nov. 26-28 Nov. 23-25 Nov. 19-22 HK. B’ kok. 
_ (Calls Moji Dec, 1-2) 
AUSTRALIAN LINE 
Arr-Ly Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lyv 
Agents Vessel Kobe Osaka Nagoya Yakonama Destinations 
Butterfield Taiyuan eee eeeeee Nov. 8- i] Nov. 8- 8 Nov. 7- 7 ar Syd., Melb. : 
Dodwell APTOS .svevessccese Nov. 7- 8 Nov. 8-9 --s Nov. 8 HK. M’la Rabaul, Bri 
{Calis Moji Nov. 10-10) . Syd.. Melb. Adela. 
Butterfield Funing ...se..eese» Nov. 15-16 Nov. 14-15 Nov. 13-13 Nov. 12 P. Moresby, Semarai, Lae, © 
(Calls Moji Nov. 17-17) Madang, Rabaul. 
O.S.K. - §$horfyu Maru .... Nov. 14-22 Nov. 28-28 Nov. 27-27 Nov. 24-26 Syd. Melb. Wellington, 
; (2nd call) Nov. 28-30 —- (Calls Y"ichi Nov. 27-27) A’land, Bris. — 
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THE JAPAN TIMES, THURSDAY,” 


' NOVEMBER 7, 1957 


Domestic, Foreign Markets 


Tokyo Stocks 


London Stocks 


Kyodo ~ 

The bulk of the Tokyo stock sunt 
ket list remained yesterday almost 
where they were the previoys day 
@s big securities dealers, showed re- 
juctance. 

Six items of the regul4f way 
group “were unquotable, with the 
rest moving a mere ¥1 both ways. 

In the miscellaneous , section, 
many lost ¥1 to ¥3 in absence 
of bearish factors. 

Turnover was estimated at 13 
million shares. 


Nov. Nov. 6 


SPECIFIFD STOCKS | 
Heiwa Real Estate ... 228 228 
Tokyo Marine & Fire 111 111 
EVE esi oipak CEs 40 40 
Mitsubishi Heavy Ind. 71 71 
Nisshin Spinning ....° 211 210 
Ajinomoto ........s... 226 226 
Mitgukoshi ese fe? © eevee? 213 214 
Mitsubishi Estate .... 219 220 
MARINE PRODUCTS 
Polat Whaling .....,. 50 80 
Nichiro Fisheries ..., 57 57 
Nippon Suisan ....«.. 92 92 
MINING 
Mitsubishi Metal Min. &3 $2 
Nippon Mining ...... 66 67 
Sumitomo Métal Min. 78 76 
Mitsui Min. & Smelt; 93 9. 
Mitsui Mining .:..... 74 74 
Mitsubishi Mining ... 100 100 
Furukawa Mining ... 102 102 
Hokkeido Colliery ... 118 118 
Ube Ind. ee ec ee ere ee ee 120 120 
Teikoku Ol] ...cceeee 116 117 
FOODSTUFF ~— 
Nippon Flour Mills .. 82 81 
Nisshin Flour Milling 120 120 
Dai Nippon Sugar ... 146 146 | 
MU vo ccashine” Bue ee» B16 316 
Nippon Breweries ... 145 146 
Asahi Breweries .... 158 160 
Kirin Breweries ...... 161 161 
Takara Breweries ... 68 68 
TEXTILE 
Toyo Spinning . 191 191 
Kanegafuchi Spinning 122 121 
Fuji Spinning ....... 100 99 
Japan Wool Textile .. 133 134 
RAYON 
Teikoku Rayon ...... iil 111 
Toyo Rayon ......e+. 237 237 
Toho Rayop ........ 89 88 
Kurashiki cca esses 148 147 
Nippon Rayon ...... 116 116 
Asahi Chemical eeeee 357 356 
PULP 
BORIS PUD iscis.:dsecce 88 
ippon Pulp ......... 108 (108 
Kokusaku Pulp ...... 83 83 
Tohoku Pulp oeeeeree 86 86 
PAPER 
Fi FPRDOE. ciccccevoes MO 248 
Honshu Paper ....... 85 85 
Jujo Paper .......... 283 285 
CHEMICALS 
Toyo Koatsu ........ 143 143 
Showa Electric Ind. . 139 138 
Sumitomo Chemical .. 144 145 
New Japan Nitrogen . 66 66 
Nissan Chemical .... 63 63 
Nippon Soda ........ 60 60 
Toa Gosei ..... cccocse 95 95 
Mitsui Chemical ..... 136 137 
Kyowa Fermentation . 123 125 
. Sekisui Chemical .... 89 90 
Sankyo .... 166 166 
Takeda Pharmaceutical 103 103 
Fuji Photo Film .... 114 114 
Konishiroku Photo ... 51 51 
OIL & COAL PRODUCTS 
Nippon Oil ereeeeeee ee 88 88 
Showa Oil +*) eeveeste 112 ill 
Maruzen Oi] ....eccéee 110 lll 
Mitsubishi e*seeee 160 160 , 
Toa Nenryo Kogyo .. 160 160 
Me GIA. o'6 0b saisécace Ne 187 
PRO OE i ivewosiscs 408 142 
Mitsubishi Chemical . 102 102 


RUBBER, CERAMICS & GLASS 


Yokohama Rubber ... 135 135 
Asahi Glass ........ ~ 229 * 229 
Nippon Sheet Glass .. 163 164 
Japan Cement ..... 108 109 
Iwaki Cement ....... 289 291 
Onoda Cement ... ... 79 79 
STEEL & METAL 
Yawata Iron & Steel 66 65 
Fuji Iron & Steel .... 61 60 
Kawasaki Steel ..... 53 53 
Nippon Steel Tube ... 66 65 
Sumitomo Metal .... 58 58 
Kobe Steel Works ... 54 54 
Japan Steel Works .. 84 84 
Nippon Yakin ... ... 50 49 
N*ppon Light Metal .. 160 160 
MACHINERY 
Komatsu Mfg. serene ee 54 55 
Ebara Mfg ... ....-. 205 208 
Japan Precision ..... 141 142 
Toyo Bearing . ..:.. 144 144 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
miteew, LAG: 2... 107 
Tokyo Shibaura ..... 383 83 
Mitsubishi Electric .. % 97 
Fuji Electric ......... 107 109 
Furukawa Electric Ind. 69 69 
Sumitomo Electric Ind. 66 66 
Nippon Electric .... 122 123 
Matsushita Electric .. 237 237 
Yokokawa Electric ... 146 147 
SHIPBUILDING 
Mitsubishi Shipbldg. . 92 92 
Mitsubishi N. Heavy . 84 84 
Mitsui Shipbuilding 124 125 
Hitachi Shipbuilding . 86 86 
- Harima eterna of G1 51 
Uraga Dock ..... ... 56 56 
Kawasaki Dockyard .. 63 63 
Ishikawajima H'vy Ind. 68 68 
AUTOMOBILE 
Nissan Motor ........ 113 113 
Isuzu Motor ...sceee.. 103 102 
Toyota Motor ........ 164 165 
Hino Diesel eres eeete 86 87 
CAMERA 
Canon Camera .i... 217 218 
Nippon Kogaku K.K. . 134 135 
TRADING 
Daiichi Bussan-...... 110 109 
Mitsui Bussan ....... 112 112 
Mitsubishi Trading .. 83 &3 
FINANCE 
Bank of Tokyo “rewvre 60 60 
Pat Ban 6ss cesceneae BS 75 
Mitsubishi Bank ..... 76 76 
Taisho Marine & Fire 65 — 
Sumitomo Marine &F. 62 62 
TRANSPORTATION & SHIPPING 
Nippon Express ..... 155 155 
ives coceee ee ee 35 
Nitto. Shosen ... .«.-. 47 
Mitsui Steamship ... 44 43 
Yamashita ALGER . ae 34 
Lind. Baie onc sos 45 44 
Mitsubishi Shipping . SO 50 
Daido Kaiun ... ..... 36 37 
Nippon Oil Tanker ... 50 50 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Tokyo Electric Power 559 559 
Chubu Electric Power —~. 562 
Kansai Electric Power — — 
Tokyo Gas eee et eeeee 77 77 
AMUSEMENT 
Shochiku oe ee bereeee 106 107 
Toho > sete eeenre ere eee 1605 1620 
Daiei weve eeeewreener eevee 92 92 
Toei eee eee @ seen eee se 109 108 
AVERAGES 
Dow-Jones Averages . 511.79 511.82 
Single Averages ..... 105.63 105.64 


(Stock prices by courtesy of the 
Nomura Securities Company) 


Tanker for Portugal 


LISBON (AP)—A Portuguese 
shipping company — recently 
ordered a 40,000-ton oil tanker 
from the Japanese Kawasaki 
shipbuilding firm, The tanker 
will be the largest owned in 
Portugal. The vessel is to be 
delivered in 1960, 


~ oe F 


LONDON (AP)—The London 
stock market started the day Tues- 
day in promis fashion, but clos- 
ed on a faltering note. 


Early. optimism was due partly to 
the strength shown by Wall Street 
Monday. British traders have ex- 
pected 9 sharper reaction in Amer- 
ica to news of the launching of the 
second Russian space satellite. An- 
other reason for early strength was 
confidence generated by the satis- 
factory gold and dollar reserve 
figures for October. 


Government securities started 
well, but reacted later to lack </ 
interest. Uncertainty over the eco- 
nomic outlook had a depressing 
effect on industrials. At the close 
there were more losses than gains 
among the industrials. 

Oil shares were erratic again, but 
leaders closed higher. American 
support, and a rise in the price of 
the metal, strengthened copper 
shares. 

The Financial Times index slump- 
éd to 159, down 0.7, to hit a new 
low since July 27, 1954, when it was 
listed at 158.3. 


U.S. MARKETS 


CHICAGO ({AP)—The Midwest 
stock exchange closed higher Tues- 
day in a moderate advance paced 
by aircrafts. Trading was quiet. 
Key stocks were up from fractions 
to around $1 a share, 


Stock exchanges in New York 
City were closed because of the 
local election day. 


Aircrafts and missiles continued 
their rise of Monday as financial 
quarters continued td expect great- 
er Government spending in this 
field to counter Russian success 
with its two earth satellites, 


Steels were steady to higher as 
were oils. Nonferrous metals im- 
proved. 


Prices in a number of cases were 
barely changed from Monday's close 
on the New York stock exchange. 

Some U.S. markets were closed 
while others were open Tuesday, 
for elections in various parts of 
America. 

Among those closed were New 
York stock exchange, New York 
coffee, sugar, commodity, and for- 
eign exchanges. 


Those remaining open included 
the Chicago Board of Trade, New 
Orleans cotton and New York cot- 
ton. 


Commodities 
DOMESTIC 


By Kyodo News Service 
Nov. 6 : 
Closing 


OSAKA SANPIN 
(10 sen per Ib) : 
Cotton Yarn: 
2079 2054 


Nov. 
Apr. . 2129 
IFOKYO TEXTILE 


(10 sen per tb) . 


eeeeneervr eee 


#@eeneevveee 


Cotton Yarn: 
NOV. .seesse+, 2084 2068 
ND es ge awek eee 2108 
Rayon Yarn: z 
Nov. eeteeeeeee 1785 1751 
Apr. eeeteeeeeee 1884 1859 


OSAKA CHEMICAL FIBER YARN 
(19 sen per ib) 


Rayon Yarn: 
BOWs wicvacewes 4048 1751 . 
Be ci tcevcnc’k OS 1847 
Staple Fiber Yarn’ 
NOV.  seccsceses 1051 1053 
Ae. cidvccséava 4008 1135 
FUKUI RAYON YARN 
(10 sen per ib) 
POG. ncvdiwcisie tee 1750 
Apr. , FPP EAES © Se 1862 1840 
YOKOHAMA RAW SILK 
(Yen per Kin) | 
Nov. eenseeeeneneve 1927 1924 
RRs age sekeese 1941 1941 
KOGE RAW SILK 
(Yen per kin) 
NOV. ‘coscscesee Ian 1927 
PDO. ks oxide <4 1941 N.1941 
TOKYO RUBBER 
(10 sen per Ib) 
Ee ee eee 855 
ROG wivocseiccs CS 891 
KOBE RUBBER 
(10 sen per Ib) 
Nov. @enrnseeaeeaeve 849 850 
ROG: Hasxtcce.& SS 890 
TOKYO SUGAR 
(10 sen per kin) 
Nov. eeeeeteaeee 538 s 
Jul. setsdeeetes ee ° 
NAGOYA WORSTED YARN 
(Yen per tb) 
NOW s c.6 intépanecd’ ee 859 
As: Svaciaseas TP 945 
TOYONHASHI COCOON 
(Yen per 100 momme) 
eee oe ae 384 382 
MOS citesckces 399 400 
* Unavailable 


N—Nominal 


FOREIGN 
By Kyodo News Service 


NEW YORK COTTON 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 


Nov. 4 Nov. 5 
Spot eeeseeses N35.35 N35.35 
DOC, ccctdéeces weetil 35.14 
Liarch *seeenee B35.23 B35.25 
MOY ccccdcces. S626 35.25 


NEW ORLEANS COTTON 
Closing prices in U.S. cts, per Ib. 


Nov. 4 Nov. 5 
BHOt csocesees: MMO 34.00 
DOC.  acccccvcd uee.12 B35.14 
March ....... B36.23 B35.27 
May. .ee.s.... B3S.26 35,25 


NEW YORK SILK 
Closing prices in U.S, cts. per Ib. 


Nov. 4... Nov. 5 
A white 14 medium 457 ‘ ‘*closed 
A white 21 medium 435 »” 


NEW YORK SUGAR 
Closing prices in U.S. cts.per Ib. 


Nov. 4 Nov. 5 
Spot eee we eter 3.60 *closed 
Jan, er ee eeeer N3.60 ” 


CHICAGO WHEAT 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 


Nov. 4 Nov. 5 
Spot ..cssecese N2ZIB%4 N218*4 
MOC seadyance’. - eee 218% 
March ....... 224% 224 4% 
EO OT gk 219% 
LONDON, RUBBER 
Closing prices i _ pence per Ib. 
Nov. 4 Nov § 
MY. pic cdiwes B23, 
Jan.-March , B23% B23% 


SINGAPORE RUBBER 
Closing prices in Straits cts. per Ib. 


Nov. 4 Nov. 5 
Nov. RSS. No, 1 B786% B87 
Nov. RSS. No.3 B74 B73% 


SINGAPORE TIN 
Closing prices in Straits § per picul 


Nov, 4 Nov. 5 
OS Eh Sty 34914 
¢_.Market closed due to election 
day. 


| N-Nominal, B—Bid, 


jeases will be 


|Maeo Sees 
Int’l Balance 
Being Righted 


Shigesaburo Maeo, Minister of 
International Trade and Indus- 
try, said yesterday Japan would 
attain a balance in its interna- 
tional account again with the 
prospect of exporting some 
$2,800 million worth of goods 
and services by the end of this 
fiscal year. : 
 §$peaking before the Com- 
merce and Industry Committee 
of the House of Councillors yes- 
terday, Maeo said this would 
come about if the downward 
movement of the Japanese econ- 
omy continued to be regulated 
by the current tight money 
measures of the Government. 


The minister stressed the 
need of promoting export for 
the steady growth of the Japa- 
nese economy. 

Maeo said it was necessary to 
map out an over-all export pro- 
motion program, 

He sald the Government 
would help stabilize the man- 
agement of the small and me- 
dium sized industries and also 
help strengthen their organiza- 
tions in view of their import- 
ance in the Japanese economy. 

The basic industries should 
be developed to increase the 
competitive power of this coun- 
try in international _ markets, 
Maeo said, 

He also said the technical 
level in the mining and manu- 
facturing industries here should 
be raised to keep pace with the 
technical advance in other coun- 
tries of the world, 


ECAFE Discusses 
Geological Map 


CALCUTTA (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
A working party of semor geo- 
logists of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far 
East met here Monday to dis- 
cuss the first-ever draft geolo- 
gical map for Asia and the Far 
East, 


Forty delegates from Afgha- 
nistan, Australia, British Bor- 
neo, Burma, Ceylon, Nationalist 
China, France, West Germany, 
India, Indonésia, Japan, Malaya, 
the Netherlands, the Philippines, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union are attending the four- 
day session. 


The meeting of the mineral 
subcommittee. of ECAFE will 
also be held here Nov. 11-16 to 
consider various aspects of mi- 
neral development,’ including 
the preparation of regional mi- 
neral maps. 

Etat néuslen, Dr. 
B. C.. Roy, ef Minister of 
West Bengal, said the meeting 
had an important part to play 
in building the economies of 
underdeveloped countries in the 
region. 


While geological maps of Eu- 
rope and South America had 
been completed several years 
ago, unfortunately no such map 
was yet available for Asia and 
the southeast, and this part of 
the world had remained com- 
paratively neglected in more 
senses than one, he said. 


Zirconium Export 
May Be Hampered 


KAWASAKI (Kyodo) — The 
destruction in a fire Tuesday 
afternoon of the Toyo Zirconium 
Co.’s plant in Kawasaki was ex- 
pected to disrupt Japanese zir- 
conium shipments to the United 
States. 


Toyo Zirconium is the sole 
producer of the radioactivity- 
proof metal in Japan. 

The company had planned to 
shift the plant to Saitama Pre- 
fecture shortly. 


Orange Shipments Set 
All-Time Record 


KOBE—Japan will export an 
all-time record amount of man- 
darin oranges to Canada before 
Christmas. 

A total 


of about 2,500,000 
shipped to 
Canada starting the middle of 
this month. The NYK liner Sado 
Maru is scheduled to leave here 
with 230,000 cases on Noy. 18. 

These oranges were produced 
in Shizuoka, Kanagawa, Waka- 
yama, Ehime, Hiroshima, Toku- 
shima and Osaka prefectures. 
Orange growers are reported 
to be enjoying superior crops, 
both as to quality and quantity, 
this year as a result of good 
weather and comparatively 
small typhoon damage. 

The price is at an all-time 
high of 80 cents per case, five 
cents higher than the quota- 
| tion last year. 


U.S. Business 


HIGHWAY CONGESTION | 


Over 67 million cars and ¢ 
w contribute to traffic jams. 
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YOUR MOST POTENT SALES WEAPON! 


Minimum (20 words) 


Box holders’ identities 
in strict confidence, 


(All classifications payable with order) 


. ¥600 
Each Additional Word ..¥ 25 
Box Service ..........¥100 


Replies to boxes will not 
returned to senders. 


Insertions accepted 
59-5311/9 between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
for The Japan Times Box Users only. 
(Payment must be made for contracted 
space within 5 days of insertion dote) 


The Japan Times reserves 
the right to edit all copy 


by telephoning 


: 
Ph a neg 
EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


REPAIRMAN for complex electrical 
relay and lever operated machinery 
...f0r details telephone 26-7361 
Ext. 278 Matsubara. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER requir- 
ed by old-established foreign firm, 
permanent position, knowledge of 
English language is necessary, 
good salary for person with suit- 
able qualifications. Address reply 
with curriculum vitae to C.P.O. 
Box 1183. 


STENO-SECRETARY wanted by 
shipping trading firm. Please apply 
Henderson Trippe K.K. 527, Nik- 
katsu International Bidg. Hibiya 
Tel: 27-2921, 2931, 5067. 


AMERICAN or European salesmen 
wanted. Call: 92-7107/9. 9 a.m, to 4 
p.m. Monday through Friday. 


CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT requires a 
ground hostess, Japanese and Eng- 
lish speaking preferably also Chi- 
nese speaking. Submit persqnal 
history with photo and report to 
CAT Wersonnel Office, Room 407, 
Nikkatsu International Building, 
Yurakucho for interview between 2 
p.m. and 4 p.m. Monday, November 
li, 1957. 


HOTEL front clerk 25-35 Japanese 
female fiwent English. Interview 
November 7, 8, time 1-4 p.m, Die- 
mond Hotel, behind British Em- 


_bassy, Kojimachi, Hanzomon, 


COOK-MAID, experienced, some 
English or French, for family of 
four. Live-in. Telephone: 44-9354. 


COOK-MAID for American family, 


cooking laundry care for small 
baby, experienced only. Tel: 
46-5694. 

SALES GIRL. High school gra- 


duate (Romazi: Koto gakko sotsu- 
gyo, soroban 3 kyu, boki no chishi- 
ki ari, koremade shoku-kyo Kaete 
oranu kata. Rirekisho henso shima- 
sen) wanted by the store in Im- 
perial Hotel Arcade. Box 126, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


SALES GIRL, neat appearance age 
under 25 some knowledge of Eng- 
lish. For interview call 57-0602 Miss 
Nakabayashi. 


SECRETARY typing 50 wpm 
shorthand preferred. Reply Box 
532, Japan Times, Tokyo. Attach 
handwritten personal .istory and 
photo, state salary desired. 


STEWARDESS age 22-26. Japanese 
female with fluent english. Also 
Chinese or Japanese female with 
fluent English and Chinese. No 
eyeglasses. Height minimum 5S’ 2”. 
Send personal history und photo. 
Box 128, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


WANTED cook maid houseboy ex- 
perience necessary. Call; lijss Kano 
27-1451. 


AMERICANS Europeans wanted 
for part-time work as movie ex- 
tras. Send Photo, telephone num- 
ber. Box 533, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


Situation Wanted 


AMERICAN couple pianning four 
month Meur of Southeast Asia. Wiil 
consider writing and other assign- 
ments. Departure December 15. 
Tel: 34-8981. 


AUTOMOBILES 


For Sale 


BRAND NEW 1957 CHRYSLER IM- 
PERIAL Fordor, Full Power and 
FACTORY AIR CONDITIONING, 
Black. Immediately available ‘for 
POE shipment, $5,450. Also New 
Yorkers and Windsors. These cars 
are BRAND NEW, not demonstra- 
tors or used cars. Only a few left. 


Call Tom Watanabe 40-6546 or write 


MILITARY FLEET SALES, P.O. 
Box 774, Hollywood 28, California. 


LEAVING SOON, must 
black fordor 1948 Buick, excellent 
condition, see and drive to appre- 
ciate. 48-4354 days, 48-4889 nights. 


sacrifice, 


53 1 BUICK Special two-door hardtop 
red and white RH Dynaflow ¥396,- 
000 
265-2350 or 2636-3976. 


or $1,100 Yen MPC, Phone: 


MAKE. MONEY ow USED CAR 


“54-57 MODEL” 
FOR IMMEDIATE 


FUTURE DELIVERY 


HIBIYA MOTORS CO. 


Tel: 59-6881-4 
Beside Rocker Four Club 


gt 


1958 DODG gE Kingsway “Custom na for 


November production and POE 
shipment if desired Anzen Motors 


48-7212. 
ABSOLUTE New 1957 Chrysler pro- 


ducts a few units available for Im- 
mediate Shipment, good investment 
in a short period, Contact us for 


detailed information. Shintoyo 
Enterprise Ltd. 48-4728, 47-4904. 
RETURNING to the STATES? 


Guaranteed used cars will be await- 
ing your arrival in States. Financ- 
ing arranged. Call: Sandy Ogawa 
Tokyo 57-0579 or write. to AUTO 
PROCUREMENT SERVICE, 25 Tay- 
lor Street, San Francisco. 


1952 BUICK hardtop tax unpaid 
¥150,000. Raytheon 21” blonde tele- 
vision radio with doors 100,000, 
Tel: 55-3030, 


AVAILABLE for immediate use 
Volkswagen combi microbus excel- 
lent condition. Apply Box 454i, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


1953 CHEVROLET 210, four-door 
powerglide, R/H, Excellent condi- 
tion, immediate delivery. $1,900 or 
best offer MPC/Yen. Yuki 43-6161, 
Ext. 201. 


1949 CHEVROLET Special DeLux 
two-door sedan R & HM good tube- 
less tires good transportation $340 
MPC Yen. Yokohama 2-5432. 


196 CHEVROLET sation wagon 
R/H fordor 6 passenger S/S 6 
cylinder WSW tires cream & green 
764,000, 7391-382, 9496-8098, Sat. 
Deaton. 


IMMEDIATE SALE 1953 Chevrolet 
Fordor Sedan Radio ‘“jeater new 


550,000, 46-2994 within today. 


eo : 
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Automobiles—For Sale 


, — 
Housing—For Rent 


 Housing—For Rent 


SPLENDID western 2-3 bedroom 
house (central heating) siv/dining- 
room, maidrooms, 2 »sathroorms, 
telephone, lawn garden, garage, 
furnished if desired, approved. 
56-2988, 56-5281. 


YOKOHAMA Bluff Area 2 bedroom 
house with parking lot near Bus 
Stop. Army Approved. $68, Oriental 
& Co., 2-7780. 


Wanted to Rent ge 


WANTED to rent in residential 
area house with big garden or 
ae Apply Central , P.O. Box 
1164, 


LEGATION requires a bouse in ex- 
cellent locality, four bedrooms, a 
large salon, a diningroom, a re- 
ception room, central heating 
necessary, garage and wide garden. 
Contact Room No. 27 Imperial 
Hotel or telephone 27 5345. 


TO. Security Forces only 1957 
Chrysler Windsor four-door with 
radio and heater PS PB 1,600 miles, 
like new $3,800. 1956 Cnrevrolet 210 
four-door radio heater $2,395. 
48-2692. 


Wanted to Buy 


SELLING your car? Please call 
and give the chance to deal with 
you. Any Make, Year, Model. 
MATSUDA AUTO 43-7191. 


"56 "55 PLYMOUTH, Dodge, Cadil- 
lac, Buick, Highest price, contract 
now for future delivery 59-6881. 
HIBIYA MOTORS beside Rocker 
Four Club. 


MORE MONEY FOR YOU. WANT- 
ED 1950-1957 CAR immediately. 
Present or Future Contract. Cash 
in 5 minutes. Call 48-2692. 


—_—_ a 
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' HOUSING 


For Sale 


80 TSUBO four bedroom house 
located Takanawa Shiba. “Land 1t3i 
tsubo. Ten minutes from Maruno- 
uchi. Servants rooms, garage, gar- 
den. 27-3788. 


WARM, ATTRACTIVE 3 bedroom 
house 7 minutes from American 
School, Diningroom, livingroom, 
2 bathrooms, large well «quipped 
kitchen, servants quarters . and 
bath, Telephone, oil heating, extra 
10 tsubo secure storage. 300 tsubo 
land includes ample parking, lawn, 


terrace. Ideal for children, Avail- 
able immediately. Please call: 
28-6172. 


YOKOHAMA, Kanazawa Hakkei 
Beach, near Route No. 11, 11 room 60 
tsubo Japanese-style 2-story nice 
house, flush-toilet, tiled bath, 
beautiful garden with lawn, pond, 
fountain. Flat land of 270 tsubo. 
¥3,300,000 for quick sale. HELM 
REALTY 8-5881. 


For Rent 


DIAL: 33-8787, 33-3413 Nakajima’'s 
Handles favorable Houses Apart- 
ments Office-stands Ave “K” close 
i0th (Opposite Gasoline ‘Station) 
Address 3, Kojimachi 6-chome. 


VACANCY approved $54-$88 with 
phone. 1-3 bedroom, livingroom, 
with kitchen, bathroom, storage, 
include hot and cold water charge, 
school bus route, Call: 96-3211 Fuji 
Heights. 


DAIKAN-YAMA TOKYU APART~ 
MENTS, 1 room efficiency Apt., 
available now. For further infor~- 
mation, please call: 46-5291/5. 


NEAR Washington Heights 2 bed- 
room bungalow, living-diningroom, 
maidroom, telephone, garden %45,- 
000. Also furnished house 2 bed- 
rooms telephone garden ‘65,000. 
48-1733, 3779. Sun Corporation. 


HOTEL-APARTMENTS: Completely 
furnished; central heating, Double 
rooms, bath, kitchen, $185 up 
(month); Single room, bath, kitche- 
nette, $95 up: including utilities, 
maid service, HELM HOUSE, Yoko- 
hama. Tel: 8-5881. 


NEWLY built apartment 2-storied 
ferro concrete, near Chojamachi 
3-chome car-stop, Yokohama. Dou- 
ble rooms, bath, kitchen, flush- 
toilet, $70 (25,000). 8-4371/2 in 
Japanese. Seki. 


3-6 month owner’s vacation; 2 bed- 
room house, 40 minutes from cen- 
tral, all facilities and maid included, 
¥40,000 monthly. 022-3872, 10 a.m.- 
2 p.m. 


YOKOHAMA Modern New Two 
Room Apartment Complete Con- 
veniences Private Entrance Cen- 
trally Located Appropriate Bache- 
lor Or Couple 28,000 Monthly. 
2-1434. (Yokohama). 


AOYAMA brandnew apartment 
with tiled tub & shower, running 
hot water flush-toilet ¥15,000—¥26,- 
000. ALASKA 40-2926, 


ARMY approved 2 bedroom house, 
large garden, drive-in, near “L” 
and 40th, approved rent. Tel: 38- 
6290 Owner Iwai. 


AZABU!! Attractive 2-bedroom 2- 
storied, livingroom - diningroom, 
modern kitchen, telephone, drive- 
in, ¥52,000. Convenient to Haneda, 
Furnished 2-bedroom flat house, 
telephone, car parking ‘36,000. 
Oriental 54-2806, 54-0195. 


AZABU- beautiful independent 2 
bedroom house with _arge living- 
diningroom kitchen bathroom 
maidroom gas range boiler tele- 
phone ¥55,000. Call owner 45-1749. 


AZABU: (near Pakistan Emopassy) 
western-style 2-bedroom flat-house, 
livingroom/diningroom, maidroom, 
beautiful tiled-bathroom, telephone, 
car-lot 50,000. 33-6363, 33-8768 


AZABU (ROPPONGI) attractive 
western style 2-3 oedroom house 
spacious liv/diningroom kitchen 2- 
toilets telephone 52,000. Also fully 
furnished 2-bedroom house tele- 
phone 50,000. Shibuya beautiful 
western style 1-bedroom house 
livingroom diningroom maidroom 
telephone ¥42,000. FUJIYAMA 
40-4308, 40-0218. 


AZABU 2 room furnished apart- 
ment with refrigerator 23,000, 2 
bedroom apartment with majdroom, 
garden, telephone, 35,000. CEN- 
TRAL heating 3-4 bedroom man- 


sions with pretty garden, quiet 
surroundings, center. ARIKADO 
48-7358, 7290, 7066. 


CALIFORNIA STYLE bungalow, 
Meiji Park: Livingroom-diningroom 
25 mats, 2 big bedrooms 2 bath- 
rooms, maidroom, telephone, large 
lawn garden, garage, 60,000, ap- 
proved ¥38,000: Central heating 4- 
bedrooms cen ¥100,000. 40-7517, 
3755. 


DENENCHOFU  western-style 3 
bedroom mansion, dig livingroom, 
diningroom, maidroom, 2 baith- 
rooms, telephone, spacious lawn, 
carport 75,000. INTERHOUSE. 
25-0262, 25-7947. 


FOR TQMC & Haneda, California 
style bungalow 2 bedroom houses 
spacious living/diningroom mod- 
ern bathroom maidroom ciean kit- 
chen drive in ¥28,000-¥30,000. Meiji 
Park fully furnished 2-room houses, 
tiled bathroom, telepnone plus kit- 
chen ¥23,000-¥27,000. 56-3834, 
56-6352, 56-2873 PEACE Housing. 


IN CENTER well-furnished 2 bed- 
room apartments in Azaou ¥50,900, 
bungalow in Shiba ‘65,000. Ap- 
proved 2 bedroom home in Gotan- 
da %¥50,000, bungalow near Ebisu 
¥34.000, 2 bedroom a‘.artment in 
Yotsuya 29,000, 1 bedroom near 
Roppongi 18,500. Various others 
near center. Call, authorized To- 
kyo House Bureau, 50-2496, 50-2497, 
50-2498, 10th-Mita. 


MEGURO C-45th high class west- 
ern-style 2 bedroom house with 
livingroom, diningroom, tiled bath, 
nic> kjtchen, every facility, drive- 
in, quiet neighborhood 35,000. 
40-6744 Royal. 


NEAR American School western- 
style modern 2 bedroom house, 
large livingroom, kitchen, bath & 
garden, telephone, gas -ange, re- 
frigerator ‘¥60,000. Call 50-9940, 
9857. 


NISHINOYA-CHO, @okohama 
western style house, ®edroom, liv- 
ing-diningroom tiled bath flush- 
toilet modern conveniences, park- 
ing nice view. Highest sur- 
roundings. Telephone 2-7027 in 
Japanese. 


OMORI near station pproved 4- 
room independent house with pri- 
vate telephone gas boiler. Rent 
¥30,000. Call: 76-3027 Usui. 


OR SALE: Yokohama Naka-ku 
Terakubo. 141 Approved Western 
style 2 bedroom house. Furnished. 
250 tsubo garden. ¥30,000. Suyeyoshi 
2-3143 in Japanese 10 a.m.—4 p.m. 


PERSHING HEIGHTS vicinity. 
Semi western duplex house with 
telenbone, garage, garden. Ap- 
proved ¥27,000. Higashinakano 
semi western furnished 2 bed- 
room house garden, park in ¥36,- 
000. Also 2 bedroom house ¥26,000, 
approved. 33-4959, 2565. Sanai. 


ROPPONGI!! furnished 1 bedroom 
apartment ¥18,000, 2 bedroom house 
740,000, 3 bedroom Y¥45,000. Aoya- 
mal! 1 bedroom apartments ¥20,- 
000-——¥28,000. 43-8097 Western. 


SHINAGAWA close B western 6 
rooms furnished telepnone 50,090. 
Nakameguro semi-western 5 rooms 
telephone 45,000. Shinjuku inde- 
pendent western 4 rooms ¥25,000. 
2 rooms 12,000. Way Haneda 3 
rooms 736,000. Close center west- 
ern Japanese 2 rooms furnished 
¥20,000. Fujii 35-6654. 


5% 


Every Morning: 

Every pre & Sat. Shopping: 
9:30—12:40 Yeoe 

(Specially arranged by J.T B.) 


& souvenirs. 


(Opp. Transportation Ministry) 
Tei: ¢23) 0566/8 


With Minimum Time 
& Expense by Deluxe “Pigeon Bus” 


Our bus starts from Tokye station, passing through 
the beautiful scenic spots of this city. 
on eur night teur, a Kabuki play at the Kabuki theater 
and Geisha Dancing at a 
Aise fieor show and dancing at a night. cheb 
Every Mon. Wed. & Sat. — 
Every Afternoon: 2:00— 5:30 ¥700 

$:00—12:30 ¥700 


lacluding admission Fees, refreshment Xe 
SHIN NIPPON KANKO K. K. Bs ta Py 


For Fereigners 


You can see, 


famous Japanese restaur 


7:00-11:00 '¥2,000 


j REFRIGERATOR, 


WANTED immediately house with 
tem or more rooms for Embassy's 
Chancery in Azabu or surround- 
ings. Good rent offered. Tel: 
45-2646, 8430. 


nd 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale 


BEDS—Largest Bed Maker in 
Japan, Special Sizes Made to 
Order. Oriental Bed Co., No. 31, 2- 
chome, Shirogane-Daimachi, Shiba, 
Tokyo Tel: 44-0322, 7923/4. (C-Ave., 
near Gueirard Beauty Saloon). 


350 TYPEWRITERS in stock. All 
kinds: English-language. ‘'12,500/ 
up. Calculators: ¥35,000/up. Ina- 
hara Typewriter Shoten, Sanno- 
miya Center St., 17 Sannomiyacho, 
l-chome, Ikuta-ku, Kobe. Tel: 
3-4119. 


NEW WROUGHT-IRON livingroom 
and diningroom sets with foam 
rubber cushions, silk covers, glass- 
topped tables. Contact owner 
45-6667. 


@% zz 
Xmas ches” 
Old Marunouchi Building X Ave Ent 


HAIBARA & CO. 


PIANOS STEINWAY & SONS Con- 
sol, BALDWIN “ACROSONIC” both 
in mahogany, latest model for sale 
or rent. “PRIMATONE” upright 
using German materials 215,000 
up, installments negotiated, Pur- 
chasing, repair, tuning CONSULT 
OTSUKA FIANO SHOKAI, Moto- 
machi, Naka-ku, Yokohama, Tel; 
2-3692, 7987. 


1956 CAPEHEART, colortone 3 
speed record changer, diamond 
needie, Yen/MPC $200. Yokohama 
2-5665 after 6 p.m. 


2ND Hand 8 MM Movie Projector 
in good condition. Tel. SFC Lind- 
gren 266-3382 (after 5 p.m.) or 
58-2101 Ext. 140 (during day). 


TV Admiral Console 21". 1954 ¥39,- 


000. G.R. 4-burner 1955 %36,990. 
Tel: 368-3298. 368-0912. 


Wanted to Buy 


' kyo. 


DACHSHUND 50 days old puppi-s. 
male, Champion sire. Reasohahie 
price for dog lovers. Flease call 
46-4752 in Japanese ‘Sefure 2 p.m. 
Katayama. 


Business Opportunity 


WHAT shall I send my Friends cor 
Xmas? Ah Yes, Of Course, the 
NEW LARRY ALLEN RECONnD 
ALBUM. Small in Size, Easy to 
Mail, and only available- at the 
NEW GOLDEN GATE CLUB, fo- 
30 Minutes of Warty Fun, 
A-La-Alien Style. A Souvenir to 
keep for a life time. Price ¥2,4% 
Postage free in Japan. 19 Naka- 
no-machi, Azabu, Minato-ku. Tei: 
48-4911. 


Instruction 


AMERICAN woman formerly li- 
censed teacher in New York desires 
to instruct conversational English 
at home on tutorial basis. Please 
reply to Box 529, Japan Times, To- 
kyo. 


AMERICAN couple desire instruc- 
tion in Malayan or its dialecis 
prior to visiting Mala7va, Indonesia. 
Welcome Southeast Asian contacts. 
Tel: 34-8981, 


__ 
Medical 


KING’S CLINIC, THEODOR KING 
M.D. Physician & Surgeon iabora- 
tory tests, X-Ray. On “D” between 
10th & 15th, 38, Tanimachi, Azabu. 
Phone: 48-7587 hours 10—1, 5—6. 
INTERNATIONAL DENTAL CLIN- 
IC. Service Hours: 10:10—18:00 
SPECIAL FACILITIES POR FOR- 
EIGN PATIENTS Telephonic Ap- 
pointment accepted Dr. Shimada, 
Dr. Ayuse, Dr. Ohtsuka, Sth Floor, 
Kokusai Kanko Bidg., Yaesu E£n- 
trance opposite Tokyo Station. Tel: 
23-0755. 0756 & 0757. 


DENTIST DR. KIMURA, 7th floor. 
Takashimaya Dept. Store, Nihon- 
bashi (Ginza Street). 10:00 a.m.—é6 
p.m. Call 27-9000 for appointment. 
English spoken. Monday closed. 


DR. R. TATEYAMA: Obstetrics V. 
D. 1-14. Yurakucho, Near Imperial 
Hotel alongside railroad, behind 
Yurakuza theater. Hours 12:00~— 
18:30 Tel: 59-7054. 


NOSE, ears, throat, eyes consulta- 
tion and plastic. MASASHIGE 
FURUKAWA M.D. Chiyoda Clinic, 
Tel: 27-9872 ist bas., Nikkatsu 
Hotel, Hibiya. 


FUJI CLINIC, SAMUEL FUJI- 
KAWA, M.D. No. 170-10, 2-chome, 
Harajuku, Shibuya, For Appoint- 
ments & House Calls Tel: 40-4360. 


SKIN DISEASES: E. KANEKO 
M.D. Toranomon Clinic, 2nd Floor, 
Jonan Bidg., Toranomon. Hours 
9:30-—18:00. Tel, 59-0505 for Ap- 


} pointment. 


(a 
Service 


REFRIGERATOR, DEEP FREEZER, 
AIR-CONDITIONER, SHOT GUN 
Oll HEATER, GAS-RANGE, T.V. 
~2es-ss +» Call 33-3933 


REFRIGERATOR DEEPFRE 

REFRIGERATOR AIR-CONDITIUN. 
ER Television, Washing Machine 
Best Price. We have repairing 


factory. Call: Anytime quickly 
49-8484, 49-8676. 
SHOTGUN, SHELLS, 22 RiFLE 


Golf Club Top price, P.S.S. Front 
of Pershing Heights Main Gate 
33-7301, 33-7555, anytime, 


REFRIGERATOR AIR-CONDITION. 
ER DEEP-FREEZER, Movie Camera, 
Projector, T.V., Gas Range, etc, Top 
oe 99 everything. Tel: 368-3298, 368- 


AIR CONDITIONER. GAS-KANGE 
GAS - RANGB 
OIL. HEATER, OIL, HEATER, T.V. 


Call 25-8861 ... 


AIR CONDITIONER AIR CONDI- 
TIONER, television, typewriter, 
OIL, HEATER, refrigerator, gas 
range, washing machine, camera, 
tape recorder. Tel; 83-7697, 7983 
(night). 


OIL, HEATER, AIR CONDITIONER, 
REFRIGERATOR, MOVIE-CAME.- 
RA, PROJBCIOR TAPE-RECORD- 
ER, DEEP FREEZER, T.V. Wanted. 
Call: 30-0636, 33-6743. 


FRIGIDAIRE refrigerator 1954-55 
model 11 c.f.t. good one only pay- 
ment in Spot Cash, Please call 29- 
1785, 9:00—18:00. 


i i i i i i i 


GYNECOLOGY 
OBSTETRICS and V. D. 
HOSAKA HOSPITAL 


Rabbit test for Pregnancy 
Biood test for Syphilis 
No. 13 Ginza Higashi i1-chome, 

Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Turn corner from Queen Bee 
in front of Ginza 2-chome. 


4 


+. > eee eee eee ee eee 488484444447} 


ANE. 


| acne 
= 
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REPAIRING, TELEVISION, WASH- 
ER, Refrigerator, R/Player, vV/ 
Cleaner, guarantee quick. Call: 
Auto Service-car FUJI ELECTRIC 
Service, 36-0447. 


FOR ACCURATE expert repairing 
jobs: refrigerator, washing ma- 
chine, deep-freezer, air-condition- 
er, T.V. ete., please cali us any- 
time. Tokyo General Service Com- 
pany: 33-0234. 


General 


VIOLINS and Violas, Made to Order, 
Expert Repairing. See William 
Carboni, No. 1, Kasumi-cho, Azabu, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo. fel: 48-0343. 


OKYO: Ginza 6-chome, 
behind Matsuzakaya 
Tel: (57) 9271 
YOKOHAMA: Basha-Michi 
near Iakarazuka Theater 
Tel: (8) 6054 i 
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(an approval of credit) 


24 Months to Pay j 
5% Discount if you pay} ~ 
1/3 down i 
10% Discount if you Ba ) 
ca 
: Write Today — Don’t Wait 
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3 
Federal Automotive Services; - 
§ 2297 Market St., San Francisco, 
| Calif. ' 


: Tel-KL 23062—Cable frat - 
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) Red Anniversary 
In taking stock of the accomplishments of the Soviet 
regime in Russia on this 40th anniversary, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that since 1917 the world has greatly chang- 
ed in important respects, quite apart from the growth of 


communism, 


Consequently, conspicuous “progress” in Russia, which 

is attributed by some to the Communist ,regime, would 

have come about in any case, and in fact, might have been 

greater if a liberal, democratic regime had been able to 
take power after the Revolution. 

-.. Not only does no one country live to itself but, in 

summing up results of political and economic changes, the 

relative element in history must never be ignored. 


The dominating factor in the present century, parti- 
cularly since the end of World War I, has been the accept- 
ance of a large part of the world, including Russia, of the 
desirability of a change from a largely agrarian system to 
an industrial polity. And there can be no doubt that the 

_adoption of industrialism, resisted for long years by coun- 
‘tries that are now in the van of the rush to industrialize, 
can provide better living standards for the world’s rapidly 


growing population. 


On the eve of the Revolution, Russia was an econo- 
mically backward country with what industry there was 
concentrated in a few of the largest cities and vast areas 
given over to agriculture of a comparatively primitive sort. 
War had reduced the huge poorly organized mass to a con- 
dition near to chaos and the revolutionists had their chance 
to build a new nation, as they conceived it, giving a fore- 


most place to industrial production. 


It was a big task and 


perseverance meant much suffering, but today Moscow 
claims that it is able boldly to challenge the United States 
—richest and strongest of the “capitalist” countries— in 


economic competition. 


However, even if we admit this 


claim it does not mean that we need believe that the success 
» achieved is due to communism. 


Moreover, although Soviet Russian industry presents 
as a whole a remarkably striking aspect, investigation 
shows that it is badly balanced and the rank and file of the 
Russian people are still seriously short of consumer’s goods. 
While the protagonists of communism point with an air of 
triumph to gigantic chemical works, millions of people re- 
main poorly housed and indifferently fed and clothing of 
inferior quality costs more than good clothes do in most 


“capitalist” countries. 


But material success is not the only requisite that 
humanity desires. Even good food, housing and clothing 
are not enough to satisfy the whole man. The mind has its 


“needs as well as the body and, for the satisfaction of these, 


man must have the right of free speech and free thought. 
And we know that these do not exist in Soviet Russia or 
any other country where communism is firmly in the sad- 
die. Consequently the development of art and literature in 


Soviet Russia has made little real progress. 


Moscow 


makes big claims for cultural progress but on close exami- 
nation the literary and artistic products of Russia since 
1917 are disappointing. It could hardly be otherwise see- 
ing that all such are encouraged only to illustrate some 
phase of the Communist regime and its supposed superiori- 
ty to all others ever conceived by man. 


The claim that the Soviet Socialist State since its foun- . 
dation has made peace its watchword, often repeated by 
Moscow, sounds fantastic to people living in the free coun- 
tries who are only too painfully aware of the fact that 
they are compelled to shoulder immense military burdens 


because of the Soviet Government’s attitude. 


Moscow’s 


idea of a peaceful world, it appears quite clear, is a world 
in which everyone would bow the head to Communist 
dogmas and accept the over-all authority of the Kremlin— 
in other words, a world of Soviet satellites. 


If the Soviet Government, 


casting aside its political am- 


bitions, would now work for real peace—a peace that would 
permit all nations to work out their destinies without the 


“ threat of absorption into the circle of Communist. totalita- 


rianism—a great number of international tensions would 
quickly disappear and the 40th revolutionary anniversary 
might be made the starting point for a new order of things 
in the relations between nations. | 


Unfortunately, we cannot expect any such thing. It 
is far more likely that an attempt will be made to take 
advantage of the occasion, and the presence of Communist 
leaders from other countries in Moscow, to strengthen the 
Communist system by impressing upon all and sundry the 
need for accepting the leadérship of the party as it is 
found within the borders of the Soviet Union and the 


program it has laid down. 


Marshal Zhukov, indeed, may 


‘perhaps be regarded as the preliminary victim fm a cam- 
paign to draw the totalitarian bonds ever tighter. 


ee 


Budget for Next Year 


Difficulty Lies in Paring Requests and Deciding How to Use Surplus — 


Officials of the Finance Minis- 
try are now working hard till 
Jate into the night every day on 
the compilation of the ministry's 
draft of next fiscal year budget 
for presentation to the Diet... 

Fund requirements of various 
ministries, already submitted to 
the Finance Ministry, have run 
up to the colossal figure of ¥1,- 
800,000 million. The ministry is 
expected to pare down this 
amount drastically just as it did 
in preparing its original budget 
draft for the current year. 

The amount of funds asked by 
various ministries for the cur- 
rent year aggregated some ¥1,- 
600,000 million, but the ministry 
sliced this figure to ¥1,130,000 
million, 

The Government decided on a 
basic policy to compile the na- 
tional budget for fiscal 1958 at a 
Cabinet session on Sept. 10. This 
policy directed emphasis on the 
recovery of balance in the na- 
tion’s external account by re- 
stricting expenditures to a mini- 
mum and using the estimated 
fund surpluses for adjusting 
economic conditions. 

The drafting of such a policy 
by the Government at the out- 
set of September—considerably 
earlier than the average year— 
was due to the cautiousness of 


the Finance Minister who fear- 


ed that the Liberal-Democrats 
might make, during their stump- 
ing tour which begar Sept. 20, 
budget promises of little feasi- 
bility, 

The Finance Ministry — will 
prepare its budget draft for the 
next fiscal year along the lines 
of this basic policy. Observers 
express. the opinion, however, 
that the ministry officials will 
meet with two difficult problems 
in the course of their work. 


Two Problems : 

One of the two problems is to 
cut down the budget requests of 
various ministries to nearly the 
current year’s level and the 
other is to use the anticipated 
budget surpluses for adjusting 
economic conditions as request- 
ed by the budget compilation 
principle. 

To be true to the budget com- 
pilation policy, the Finance Min- 
istry must limit the size of next 
year’s budget roughly to the 
current year’s. The policy grim- 
ly calls for the disbursement of 
funds on a strict priority basis. 

Finance Minister Hisato Ichi- 
mada estimated that even if no 
fund was allocated to new poli- 
cies in the coming year, the 
amount of outlays for policies 
already decided upon, such 4s 
the Government’s share of com- 
pulsory education cost and tax 
grants to local entities, would 
alone increase by at least ¥60,- 
000 million. This leads us to a 
conclusion that there is no room 
for the Government to “proud- 
ly” announce new policies that 
will require budgetary meas- 
ures, 

It is believed, however, that 
it is not engirely impossible for 
the Financg Ministry to trim the 
budget size. It is a routine 
which the Ministry has con- 
ducted every year so far and the 
problem this year lies more in 
how to use the budget surpluses 
which will come out after suc- 
ceeding in reducing the budget 
scale to a required minimum, 

Extra Revenue 

The general account of the 
1956 fiscal year budget left a sur- 
plus of about 100,000 million 
and of this ¥43,600 million can 
be carried over to fiscal 1958 as 
“income” according to budget 
rules. Moreover, it is expected 
that tax revenues in fiscaP’ 1958 


will register a natural increase 


of ¥70,000 million to ¥100,000 

million over the current year. 
When “these are combined 

together, the next fiscal year 
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E Press Comments 7 J 


Thursday, November 7 

Asahi Shimbun welcomed 2 
statement by Finance Minister 
Hisato Ichimada in the Diet 
that he will reexamine thé ex- 
isting social security system. 
The paper doubted the propriety 
of demands for increased social 
insurance medical expenses, 
creation of a mother-children an- 
nuity system and a national an- 
nuity system now being submit- 
ted to the Government separate- 
ly as budgetary requirements. 
This separate presentation, it 


said, will only confuse those. 


who are in charge of the State 
coffer. In order to enforce var- 
jous units of the social security 
system simultaneously, it said, 
the Government must study 


’ elosely such issues as the na- 


tion’s © production, 
and economy. 


population 


Mainichi Shimbun, comment- 
ing on the suspension of the 
Japan-Communist China trade 
talks, attributed the failure of 
the talks to the Japanese atti- 
tude toward Peiping. The Japa- 
nese attitude toward Peiping, 
the paper eaid, may have been 
based on more than the finger- 
print issue which was given as 
one. of the official reasons for 
the failure. For instance, the 
paper said, Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi had openly de- 
‘clared in dealing with Japan’s 
Red China trade that politics is 
one thing but trade is another. 
In.other words, Kishi meant 
that although Japan cannot re- 
sume relations with Communist 
China politically, it can establish 
trade relations. The paper re- 
called that Foreign Minister Ai- 
ichiro Fujiyama went so far as 
to. say Japan’s Red China trade 
is a necessary evil. 


Yomiart Shimbun urged the 
nation’s small enterprisers to 


principles of the © proposed 
Small Enterprises Law, one of 
the largest legislations now be- 
fore the current Diet session. 
Uniess they are discreet there 
will sbe a major confusion be- 
tween the nation’s large and 
emall enterprises. If small en- 
terprises organize their own 
commercial and + industrial 
cooperatives under the law to 
reach a price agreement it will 
certainly bring losses on the 
consuming public. Such a 
cooperative, the paper said, can 
be set up only when there is 
keen competition among those 
of the same trade in a given 


area. | 
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Hokkaido Shimbun (Sapporo), 
taking up a Government plan 
for increasing the Treasury loan 
framework for the nation’s 
small businesses by ¥6,000 mil- 
lion for yearend settlement, 
warned the businessmen that 
if they depend upon such a 
Government fund they can 
never free themselves from 
their predicament... It is wun- 
reasonable, the paper said, to 
try to improve their economic 
position without.firat trying to 
raise the necessary funds by 
themselves. It regretted that the 
Government has never taken 
up a plan for relieving small 
enterprises until a general 
election is around the corner. 
It surmised that the Kishi re- 
gime also might have taken it 
because a general election is 
beileved near. 

Chubu Nippon Shimban (Na- 
goya) regretted that the thite 
papers issued by various Gov- 
ernment agencies on their re- 
spective fields fail to provide 
details of the nation’s cities, 
towns and villages, It is of 
paramount fecessity, the paper 
said, for the Government to 


be cautious in carrying out the grasp the actual eituations in 


> 


these administrative entities 
since the problem of reorganiz- 
ing the nation’s prefectures has 
already been taken up by the 
Government itself. That the 
Local System Investigation 
Council has failed to lay Ccown 
a definite plan for reorganizing 
refectures, it said, was due to 
he council's failure to grasp 
the actual situation in prefec- 
tures, 

Nishi Nihon Shimbun (Fuku- 
oka) regretted that the Japan- 
Communist China trade talks in 
Peiping have been suspended 
due to disparity of views on 
the status of permanent trade 
missions to be exchanged by 
the two countries, Such a situa- 
tion, it said, is especially de- 
plorable since there is no trade 
agreement at present between 
Japan and Red China as the 
third trade agreement expired 
on May 4, this year, It urged 
upon the Government and peo- 
ple the need for recognizing the 
enthusiasm shown by the Com- 
munist Chinese in trying to ex- 
pand trade with this country, 
It warned mainiand China, how- 
ever, that it will be out of the 
question to grant same diplo- 
matic privileges as are given to 
ambassadors and ministers for 
the staff of the projected per. 
manent trade mission, 


Nihon Keizai Shimbun biam- 
ed last year’s dairy boom for 
the increased price of wheat 
bran. The paper said that the 
nation’s farming community 
had given no thought to the pro- 
duction of cow fodder when 
they had increased their cow 
herds. In effect, the paper said, 
dairy farmers had been lured by 
the higher price of milk and 
had not thought to increase the 
acreage of grazing meadows, 


ad 


By GORO FUJISE 


. 


budget will have an extra re- reject such a demand because 
venue of as much as ¥100,000 a tax cut is always a boon to 


million to ¥140,000 million as 
compared with the current year. 
This fund surplus, according to 
the basic budget compilation 
principle, is to be transferred to 
the Industrial Investment Spe 
cial Account as an emergency 
fund for stimulating the market 
in time of depression. 

Such a plan derived from a 
basic idea to keep the budget in 
the black in the next fiscal year 
when the recovery of a balance 
in the international payments 
rust be given top priority. 

This idea is being supported 
by many persons even outside 


: 


the Government, but there is at 
the same time not a little doubt 
as to whether the Government 
can push through such a plan 
under current political condi- 
tions, 


It - must be anticipated that if 
the ministries knew the Govern- 
ment had such a big budget sur- 
plus on hand, their fund re- 
quests would increase in inten- 
sity. The ruling party would 
also demand an increase in ex- 
penditures for policies that 
would sway the voters in its 
favor, if it foresaw a general 
election next year. 


For Tax Cuts 


Should these clamors inten- 
sify, it would become all the 
more difficult for the Govern- 
ment to formulate a balanced 
budget by shelving the fund sur- 
plus. There has already arisen 
a voice that the idle fund should 
be utilized for tax reduction 
rather than being consumed 
merely in connection with the 
general election, 


The tax cut is being sought 
by various circles, the Socialists 
favoring a cut in the income 
tax, while some segments of the 
Liberal-Democratic Party and 
financial circles that in the cor- 
poration tax. And the Govern- 
ment has no good reason to 


the general masses, 

At present, tMe reduction of 
the corporation tax seems to 
be favored more than that of 
the income tax and it will be 
dificult for the Liberal-Demo- 
ecrats to ignore this demand 
which is being strongly sought 
by economic circles. 

The Government and its party 
foresee a general election in the 
coming year, although they do 
not predict any definite date for 
it, and, therefore, it is a matter 
of course that they take this 
into consideration in formulat- 
ing the national budget. It is 
not difficult to imagine, there- 
fore, that they would like to 
use the budget surplus either 
for tax reduction or other pur- 
poses to win the favor of the 
public, 

The Government and its 
party, however, must stop and 
think at this juncture that their 
foremost duty in the coming 
year is to restore the balance 
in the, country’s international 
account. 

‘. Deficit Feared 

The international account, ac- 
cording to the Finance Ministry, 
scored a receipt excess of $26 
million in October. This, how- 
ever, is not,enough to allow the 
Government to feel easy that 
its aim has been achieved, for 
the present volume of imports 
is abnormally lower than the 
level of production and, once the 
brake is taken off, imports will 
again increase in future, 

Import letters of credit open- 
ed in October rose to $220 mil- 
lion or some $20 million over the 
value of export letters of credit 
received, as if to indicate such 
a trend, This leads to fears 
that the foreign exchange ac- 
count will again suffer a deficit 
in two or three months. 

Thus, the Government and its 
party, it is believed, cannot 
optimistically think of a relaxa- 
tion of the retrenchment policy. 
Should the policy be eased to 
win popular support in the 
anticipated general election, the 
foreign exchange budget would 
run into red figures which 
would mean nothing but loss of 
public favor. 

If the Government and the 
Liberal-Democrats wish to fight 
a favorable battle in the elec- 
tion, they should never forget 
the continuation of the tight 
money policy. The people at 
large, On the other hand, must 
also be aware that the continua- 
tion of the retrenchment policy 
is a “must.” 


“The 


WASHINGTON 


MERRY- GO-ROUND 


By DREW PEARSON 


NANA 

UNITED NATIONS, N.Y.— 
Whatever the connotations of 
Zhukov-Khrushchevy maneuver- 
ings inside the Kremlin, there 
is no dispute regarding the 
growls of Andrei Gromyko at the 


United Nations. They have 
grown grimmer and more men- 
acing. 

Diplomats who have been at- 
tending the U.N, since its in- 
ception say that never. before 
have the Russians been s0 
tough, so uncompromising, or 
played their cards with such 
precise, diplomatic skill. 

They also say that the three- 
hour private conference Foreign 
Minister Gromyko had at the 
home of John Foster Dulles, cal- 
culated to be a showdown be- 
tween the U.S.A. and USSR, has 
only made Gromyko more belli- 
cose. 

Gromyko is playing his hand 
from strength, His trump cards 
are the ICBM, Sputnik, the new 
Soviet jet transport plane, and 
he is waving these cards with 
brazen audacity. With their 
help, here are some of the plays 
he has pulled: 

Play No, 1-—-On Sunday, Oct. 
20, Gromyko invited Syria, 
Egypt, plus the satellite coun- 
tries, plus such neutrals as In- 
donesia, India, and Yugoslavia, 
to his home to head off media- 
tion of the Turkish-Syrian dis- 
pute by King Saud. He wanted 
the dispute handled not in the 
distant desert kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, which lacks newsreels 
and television, but under the 
klieg lights of the United Na- 
tions where the entire world 
could watch the fireworks. He 
was not interested in mediation 
but in psychological warfare. 

During the course of this 
secret meeting, Gromyko used 
the words “We will use force if 
necessary.” He did not elaborate 
further. 

Play No, 2.—In other back- 
stage U.N. talks, Gromyko, al- 
ways a grim man, has been 
grimmer than ever. He has 
even let it be known that Rus- 
sia would use armed force to 
keep the present pro-Russian 
_piesomeees of Syria in power. 
n other words, should there be 
a revolt inside Syria, the Red 
army would invade to protect 
ite puppet government just as 
it invaded Hungary. 

Play No. 3-—Russian  de- 
legates are whispering that 
they obtained the diplomatic 
“aK 3 containing the reports 

y Loy Hendetson on his Near 
Eastern trip to bolster the Ei- 
senhower Doctrine. These, 
they claim, reveal war plans 
between Turkey and the United 
States, Photostats have even 
been circulated among the 
Syrians and Egyptians, givin 
alleged U.S. plans for a Tur 
attack, 


Unquestionably, these docu- 


ments do exist, though U.S. 
Intelligence agents are con- 
vinced they are forgeries either 
Sold to the Russians by Arab 
agents or manufactured in 
Moscow, This writer, who re- 
cently visited the Near East, 
came back. with the conviction 
that the United States at no 
time encouraged Turkey to be 
an aggressor. Just the con- 
trary. 


Conclusions—These plays add 
up to one thing. Russia is 
whipping up a_ psychological 
fear in the Near East to cover 
an early move. The move will 
be either to strengthen her hold 
on Syria or put the final squeeze 
on Turkey, or - penetrate 
through Jordan to the Red Sea, 
using Syrian agents. Eventual- 
ly Russia will do all three, 


Cocked Revolver 


American diplomacy has to 
recognize the fact that for 10 
years Russia has bitterly 
resented American bases in 
Turkey. Now, with the power 
of the ICBM and the prestige 
of Sputnik supporting her, 
she is determined to get rid of 
these bases—either by leap- 
frogging over Turkey or 
taking Turkey. Since we are 
pledged to go to war—all-out 
war—to defend Turkey, this 
could mean world war. 


Most likely development is 
that Syrian exiles in Turkey 
may move into Syria to set up 
a new government, This would 
give Russia the excuse to come 
in, Judging from the present 
temper at the U.N, it won't 
take much of an excuse, 


What the United States really 
has to decide is whether it 
wants to go to war over Tur- 
key. American bases are like 
a cocked revolver aimed at 
Russia's head, They are like 
Russian bases would be if locat- 
ed across our border in Mexico. 
We would circumvent them by 
putting troops in Guatemala 
and Panama, just as Russia is 
building a base in Syria. 


A few months ago. she 
wouldn't have dared to do this. 
But with the prestige of 
Sputnik and the ICBM she not 
only dares do it but is doing it. 
That's why Andrei Gromyko 
at the United Nations is talking 
so tough, And that’s the great 
decision we may haye to make 
whether to face a military 
showdown over the Austria and 
Czechoslovakia of the Near 
East. 

Note—Since we have the 
intermediate range missile and 
not the intercontinental missile, 
Turkish bases are all the more 
important than before. From 
them we could hit Moscow with 


it more important to Moscow to 
get rid of those bases, 
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“I'm canvassing public opinion 
for the congressman in this 
district, ma'am! What's your 
idea of the guided missile pro- 
gram?” 


Readers 


In Council 
Design Piracy 
To the Editor: 


Here is still another case of 
design piracy. I would like to 
know what you and your rea- 
ders think in the light of furor 
of public opinion in the U.K. 
In this case the “piracy” is 
more flagrant, more deliberately 
planned and systematically put 
into merchandising on a con- 
tinuous basis in many U.K. 
markets, compared with those 
already exposed. 


This time Foreign Minister 
Alichiro Fujiyama will’ not be 
troubled at all as last time when 
he was besieged by newspaper- 
men at the airport, because the 
victim in this case is my firm, 
Japanese. And the offender is 
a Hongkong manufacturer. 


The commodity involved are 
plastic slippers. I applied for a 
patent (jitsuyo shinan-ken, as it 
is called in Japan) on March 16, 
1952 in this country. Patent 
issued is No. 431188, dated July 
23, 1956. It was first exported 
to Hongkong by my firm in 
April 1954, At that time there 
were no plastic slippers of this 
kind in the Hongkong market. 
It made a big hit there. In 1955 
a manufacturer there began to 
merchandise plastic slippers 
made completely after our de- 
sign, not only in Hongkong but 
also in many markets: of the 
world, 


They wundersold us with a 
comparative low cost of labor 
(about half of Japan) to their 
advantage, besides holding a 
very favorable “preference 
tariff” position. Their competi- 
tion has been felt in practically 
every market we sold or at- 
tempted to sell. As of today the 
piracy has been going on for 
nearly two years. 

I tan produce concrete evi- 
dences to prove the foregoing. 
The name and address of the 
private firm is withheld for the 
moment, but can be told any 


time to those who may approach. 


me for it, 

When Japan and its people 
are being »itterly critized by 
the U.K. public for design piracy 
committed by some Japanese 
manufacturers—most of them 
unknowingly lured by overseas 
buyers’ request—I would like to 
invite comment from all quar- 
ters who may be interested in 
this case. 

KICHIRO SHIBATA 
Osa 


[10 Years Ago 
Today 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 


Nov. 7, 1947 

PRAGUE — Czechoslovakia’s 
coalition cabinet, facing a Com- 
munist-bred crisis, was sum- 
mcned into special session in 
an effort to patch up a widen- 
a rift between the right and 
e 


MILWAUKEE — General 
Douglas MacArthur may de- 
clare his candidacy for the Re- 
publican presidential nomina- 
tion before Christmas, Lansing 
Hoyt, leading a movement for 
ere nomination, indicat- 


LAKE SUCCESS—The Soviet 
bloc announced it would boy- 
cott a United Nations commit- 
tee created to supervise gener- 
al elections in Korea next 
spring under United States Sec- 
retary of State George Mar- 
shall’s plan for Korean indé- 
pendence, 


The coal output in October 
was 2,417,000 tons, or 93 per 
cent of the 2,600,000 tons quota 
for the month, it was announc- 
ed. 


SIDE ase US. Aid M 


ust Go On 


Vital for Containment of Communism 


By H. K. REYNOLDS 


WASHINGTON (INS) — De 
fense Department officials, re- 
examining the worldwide com- 
mitments of the United States 
under the mutual security pro- 
gram, have concluded that mili- 


* tary assistance now being pro- 


vided for 38 countries, will have 
to be maintained about at pre 
sent levels for some time to 
come. 


The current reappraisal is 
part of the Administration’s 
preparation for its annual re- 
port to Congress on foreign aid. 

In anticipation that questions 
will be raised in Congress, 
when additional military assis- 
tance funds are requested next 
year, as to why the United 
States, in the day of hydrogen 
bombs and intercontinental mis- 
siles, should continue to link 
its fortunes with so many other 
countries, some of which are 
relatively weak and highly vul- 
nerable to Communist aggres- 
sion. The Defense Department 
will take the position that the 
United States, regardless of wea- 
pons advances, must continue 
to follow a policy of refusing 
to permit communism to absorb 
any acditional areas of the Free 
World, 


Starting from the proposition 
that the strengths of the United 
States and the Soviet Union are 
so nearly in balance that what 
happens in the rest of the world 
may be decisive in terms of the 
long-range struggle, three spe- 
cific reasons are advanced for 
the containment of communism. 

These are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

“First, we cannot survive mili- 
tarily or even economically with- 
out certain critical materials 
which are found only outside 
this country. We would be in 
grave difficulties without im- 
ports of chromite, manganese. 
bauxite, cobalt, and tungsten, to 
name only a few. 

“Second, we would be making 
a serious error to withdraw 
within our own borders where 
our population, our industry and 
our Armed Forces would be 
concentrated in a more compres- 
sed target area. 

“Third, we cannot surrender 
our role in Free World leader- 


ship without surrendering at 


the same time the power from 
which that leadership stems.” 
As to how the mutual secur- 


ity program protects American 
overseas interests in the 
nuclear and missile age, a high 
Official of the military establish- 
ment said: ' 

“Our objective, among other 
things, is to prevent our friends 
and allies from being overrun, 
occupied and drawn behind the 
Iron Curtain by our enemies, 
Nations can only be overrun 
and occupied by troops on the 
ground. Let us not forget that 
every single Communist-backed 
attempt has been accompanied 
by ruthless aggression on the 
ground, either by subversion, 
coup d'etat, or armed interven- 
tion vw-th ground forces. An 
impressive string of examples 
comes to mind—Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, China, the Philippines, 
Malaya, Korea and Vietnam. 

“Nations can only be protect- 
ed from such action by their 
own army forces reinforced, as 
necessary, by their allies, If, 
for example, our objective is to 
stop an infiltration of Commu- 
nist guerrillas in the jungles of 
Southeast Asia, then we must 
attain that objective by aasist- 
ing our friends to develop. the 
forces which have the capability 
to enter those jungles, search 
out the guerrillas, defeat them 
in their .own environment, and 
restore peace and: security in 
that part of the world. 

“This is the powerful ra- 
tionale of the mutual security 
program. We are assisting our 
allies to help themselves in the 
creation and maintenance of the 
kind of forces they are most 
apt to need to meet any local 
threat which confronts them. 
That these threats exist cannot 
be denied.” 

Declaring that local threats 
must be encountere§ locally, 
the official added: 

“In doing so we are confront- 
ed with the choice between de- 
ploying our own forces in every 
nook and cranny of the globe 
or helping our friends do the 
job themselves. In defending 
themselves they also defend the 
United States. These are the 
objectives of our mutual secur- 
ity program. Money spent for 
these purposes contributes sub 
stantially to the security of the 
United States, as well as to 
the sccurity of our allies, and 
make military, economic, and 
national security sense.” 


Science Report 


See 


First Man Into Space 


By EDWIN DIAMOND 
INS Science Writer 


WASHINGTON—Ruasia’s feat 
of sending a live dog into outer 
space aboard a 930-mile high 
globe-girdling satellite has U.S. 
scientists convinced that: 

Each “beep-beep” radio signal 
from “Little Muttnik” is giving 
Soviet scientists. valuable in- 
formation that will help put a 
man into space, 

Based on Red rocket perfor- 
mance with Sputnik I, the first 
satellite, and the new artificial 
moon, the first man who crosses 


_ the space frontier may be a 


Russian, 

The Russians have the cap- 
ability of shooting a moon 
rocket within the next two 
months, 


Informed guesses can be made 
about Muttnik on the basis of 
previous Russian ¢xperiments 
sent dogs up some 142 
rocket nose cones and 


g undoubtedly is inside 


be wearing a mask to protect 
hen dangerous carbon 
dioxidé accumulates in the cap- 
sule, 


The animal probably is wired 
for sound—electrodes attached 
to his body are recording heart 
beat, pulse and respiration rate 
and body temperature. These 
findings are telemetered. back to 
earth by radio code for analysis. 


There may be additional ex- 
periments, depending on wheth- 
er there will be an attempt to 
recaver the dog alive or the 
capsule, 


Recovery has not been ruled 
out by U.S. experts. It is pos- 
sible that the vehicle was 
launched to be a. space. ship 
rather than a satellite. 

In that case, a launching 


Try and Stop Me 


By BENNETT CERF 


] 


A trio of hunters had failed to catch even a sight of a deer 


all-day, and two admitted they had had it. 
Suddenly he came head o 


continuing his search, 


The third ted on 
to two 
enormous grizzly bears. He 
threw down his gun and hot- 
footed it back to camp with the 
bears in hot pursuit. He dove 
through the entrance of the 
tent and yelled to his compa- 
nions, “You boys skin these two, 
and il go back to try to find 
some more.” 
“ . a 

A kid at Michigan State re- 
signed from the football squad 
after one practice scrimmage. 
“I didn’t mind a thing,” he ex- 
plained, “till one varsity back 
grabbed my left leg, handed my 
right leg to a tackle—and said 
‘Make a wish!” 

< : 


Sentiment still lives in Hollywood, insists Herb Stein, and 
an IRBM. This fact also makes cites in evidence the star who wants to get divorced in the same 


dress in which her mother 
Copyright 1967, by Bennett Cerf, 


t divorced. 


buted by King Features Syndicate. 


angle could have been chosen 
to bring the vehicle back into 
earth’s atmosphere after a few 
orbits around earth. A para- 
chute could bring the capsule 
the rest of the way down. 


If recovery is planned, there 
may be important cosmic ray 
experiments aboard involving 
the dog. Cosmic rays are con- 
stantly showering down from 
the sun and their radioactivity 
poses a threat to space travel. 
Special :hotograph plates at- 
tached to the dog could record 
the cosmic ray strikes, 


The capsule may be fitted 
with motion picture and still 
cameras to record the dog’s re- 
actions. If the animal is re- 
covered, an analysis of his 
urine, adrenal output and 
blood count would provide 
key data on the extent of solar 
fallout danger in outer space. 


Scientists are interested in 
the capsule itself—information 
on kow the cabin stands up 
will help in designing space 
vehicles to carry man. 

The conviction that these 
human space pioneers may be 
Russian is based on the mighty 
performance of the rocket 
carrier. The satellite weight. of 
1,120 pounds and the 930-mile 
altitude all signify a rocket 
launcher more powerful than 
anything the U.S. has at pres- 
ent. 


This Red attempt to cross the 
space frontier could take the 
form of a journey through the 
dangerous cosmic ray regions 
for a short period. The trip 
would be space-coasting rather 
than true space’ flight, 


Informed opinion is that even 
space coasting is some time 
away-—although the data from 
Muttnik is bringing that day 
closer, 


More likely in the near future 
is a Russian» attempt to send 
a television camera-Carrying 
rocket circling the moon and 
transmitting back the moon's 
far side never seen-by man, 


U.S, experts say it takes about 
three weeks to set up a rocket 
on a launching pad and check 
the huge but delicately engi- 
neered vehicie prior to flight. 


The fact that Soviet scientists 
were able to launch Muttnik 
one month after Sputnik indic- 
ates they have an efficient team 
that could make the next space 
venture early in December, 
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0 Ideas of 1917 


nt Reversal '|_ 


By DAVID DALLIN 
Russian-born Expert on Soviet Affaire 


The;year-1917 was a turning point in the history 
of “Russia as well as of the whole of Europe... The 
great:changes that took place in Petrograd in the first 
part-of-March of that year occurred in the midst of a 


a gigantic war which had al- 
ready taken millions of lives and 


to which no end was yet in, 


sight. The German coalition was 
in a favorable position, with 
armies in France and deep in 
Russia, while the United States 
had not yet entered the war. 

The centuries-old, apparently 
indestructible Tsarist system 
crumbled within a few days. 
Nobody rushed to its rescue— 
not a single regiment of the 
army, not a single political 
party, not even a far-off pro- 
vince of the vast empire. The 
temporary government that 
emerged was the so-called Pro- 
visional Government. 

The attitude toward “the 
West” was favorable at the 
time, and a democratic republic 
on the French or American pat- 
tern, With free elections and a 
free press, law and order, and 
personal security, was what the 
great majority of the politically 
articulate part of the Russian 
population envisioned. The 
Provisional Government, for all 
its shortcomings, was the most 
es regime Russia ever 

But in addition to the polit- 
ically articulate, a great mass 
of the population had no knowl- 
edge of political realities. Silent 
and passive under the old sys- 
tem, these masses proved to be 
fertile soil for political extrem- 
ism of any kind; during the rev- 
olutionary years it was the cul- 
ture medium for the breeding 
of anti-democratic communism, 
then called Bolshevism. 

Viadimir Lenin returned from 
exile early in April 1917 and as- 
- sumed leadership over the still 
very small group of Russian 
Bolsheviks who had emerged 
from prisons and exile, Soon 
after, he was joined by Leon 
Trotsky, who arrived from the 
Unifed States. After eight 
months, the embryo of a Rus- 
sian democratic republic was 
strangled, and a Soviet regime, 
with Lenin as its leader, came 
to power in November 1917. 
This year, 1957, the Soviet Uni- 
on, Officially celebrates its 40th 
year of existence, 


Solemn Vows 


Peace was the main world fs- 
sue in 1917 and “Peace at .iny 
Price” was the great slogan of 
the Boishevik movement. Rus- 
sia. had suffered in the two and 
a half years of fighting, but she 
was bound by treaties not to 
conclude a separate peace, 
While demanding “immediate 
peace,” Lenin and Trotsky deni- 
ed that they wanted a separate 
solution of the war issue; their 
proclaimed program was a revo- 
lution in Germany against the 
Kaiser, . 

They urged the Russian arm- 
ies at the front to “fraternize” 
with the Germans, to distribute 
revolutionary leafiets among 
the. German s6oldiers, and to 
raisé the enemy’s revolutionary 
spirit. However, the result was 
the demoralization of the Rus- 
sian .troops, while the morale 
of the Germans remained un- 
shaken. The Russian army dis- 
integrated, and hundreds of 
thousands deserted, even before 
— Soviet upheaval in Novem- 
; r. 

As soon as they had taken 
over state power, Lenin and 
Trotsky started peace negotia- 
tions; within a short time, the 
separate Brest-Litovsk peace 
treaty was concluded, Germany, 
now free to throw all her armed 
force against the West, remain- 
ed. in control of vast territory 
in Russia, 

The Bolshevik. hope of bring- 
Ing the bloodshed to an end 
proved a delusion: the foreign 
war was followed by a civil war 
in which the atrocities and 
casualties far exceeded those 
suffered in the war with Ger- 
many. | 


‘Broken Promises 


. “Among the most appealing 
idéas of 1917 was that of “peace 
with no annexation of foreign 
lends.” Lenin maintained that 
the war conducted by the Ger. 
mah and Allied coalitions was 
a predatory “imperialist” war 
since both sides intended to take 
over territories of another na- 
tion... Democratic ‘governments, 
Lenin maintained, must refuse 
to take part in such an unjust 
war, He clearly and correctly 
defined territorial annexation: 
“annexation or seizure of for- 
eign territory means the in- 
corporation of a small and weak 
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nationality by a large and pow- 
erful state without a clear, de- 
finite and voluntary expression 
of agreement and desire by the 
weak nationality.” (Nov. 10, 
1917) 


Lenin and Trotsky opposed 
with particular vehemence the 
“designs of Russian imperial- 
ism” for conquering the Dar- 
danelles and annexing Austrian 
and German lands. 


Lenin’s successors, however, 
did not remain faithful to Len- 
in’s announced opposition to 
territorial annexation. . Stalin 
annexed the vast territory of 
Eastern Poland in 1939 “with- 
out the ... desire of the weak 
nationality” (a fraudulent ballot 
was taken post factum); the next 
year he annexed the Baltic 
States, Bessarabia and Bukovina 
in a similar way; at the end of 
World War II he incorporated 
Finnish and German territories 
as well as the southern part of 
Sakhalin and the Kurile islands. 
There was no moral indignation 
against the annexation of alien 
peoples and foreign lands. , So- 
viet annexations in the six years 
between 1939 arid 1945 constitute 
a vast territory, one of the larg- 
est ever annexed by any “im- 
perialist” power. 


German Indemnity 


Another slogan of Lenin's 
1917 Bolshevism—*“peace with 
no indemnities”—suffered the 
same fate, The world atili re- 
membered the huge indemnity 
that France had to pay to Ger- 
many after the war of 1870-71. 
Payment of indemnities by a de- 
feated nation, Lenin and Trotsky 
had maintained when they were 
striving for power, is unjust and 
inadmissible. Indemnity is a 
component part of “predatory 
wars”; it is “piracy on a gigantic 
scale.” 

This principle, too, was for- 
gotten when the war with Ger- 
many ended in 1945. In his 
negotiations with his wartime 
allies, Stalin insisted on pay- 
ment of $20,000,000,000 in in- 


demnity by Germany to Russia, 


and started to levy this in- 
demnity without the real con- 
sent of his allies. This was re- 
duced later, but for several 
years German industry was dis- 
mantied and the machinery 
shipped to the East. The Soviet 
attitude toward the question of 
war indemnities had changed. 


The Lenin of 1917 was not 
only a demagogue but also a 
utopian who well may have be- 
lieved in his ability to attain 
an unprecedented degree of 
liberty, equality and well-being 
in the new state. In his very 
first statement upon arriving in 
Petrograd, Lenin promised ‘“‘po- 
lice, army and officialdom will 
be abolished.” This was a very 
appealing idea in a nation which 
for more than a century had 
endured the omnipotence of the 
police and the whims and in- 
justices of an archaic: bureau- 
cracy, : 


In order to abolish the stand- 
ing army, Lenin demanded, 
that all the people be armed, 
and these people would replace 
the police as well as the old 
army, 


New Secret Police 


A few weeks after the Soviet 
upheaval, the embryo of a new 
secret polics, in the form of 
the notorious Extraordinary 
Commission, the so-called Che- 
ka, was created, and it was 
not long before this became 
one of the most powerful agen- 
cies of the new regime and 
covered the whole country. It 
had the right not only to arrest 
people and keep them in con- 
centration camps, but could 
execute criminals and -political 
adversaries without trial. The 
Cheka was reorganized several 
times. Its successor—the GPU, 
NKVD, MGB, etc——made the 
police system of Soviet ‘Russia 
one of the most basic and 
characteristic features of the 
new state. 

In the matter of the army, 
the Soviet leaders likewise 
proved themselves unable or 
unwilling to fulfill their pro- 
mises, The history of the aboli- 
tion of the old army, the dis- 
integration of the Russian mill- 
tary force, Lenin's slogan of 
“arming the whole people,” the 
creation of a new army and 
its growth to unprecedented 
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The head from a statu 
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dle of a Budapest street, one of the hated symbols of Russian 
occupation on which the rebels turned their fury during the 
revolt last autumn, 
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was brought about at the Kremlin on Oct. 25 last year when 
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a joint declaration was signed by former Japanese Prime Min- 
ister Ichiro Hatoyama and Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin. 


proportions in Russia is an is- 
sue jin the international situa- 
tion today. 


The army, then, had to be 
reorganized. In 1917 Lenin's 
party advised its adherents in 
the army to initiate elections 
to select and remove officers by 
majority votes. (This manner 
of selection and removal of 
army officers was to be—on 
paper—a feature of the future 
“People’s Army.’”) 

Early in 1918, however, when 
Lenin was gaining power, the 
Russian people were called 
upon to create a new armed 
force—a _ million-strong stand- 
ing army. Trotsky, to whom this 
task was assigned, became 
People’s Commissar of War; his 
new army was officially called 
the Red Army. Withdrawing 
their slogan of a “popular 
militia” and reverting to the old 
pattern of a standing army, 
Lenin and Trotsky promised, 
however, that the army would 
be different and better than all 


previous armies; in particular, | 


equality would reign in ite 
ranks. 


Soviet Army 


The size and power of the 
new army proved sufficient to 
defeat the poorly organized 
“white armies”; but after the 
termination of the civil war, 
the Red Army continued not 
only to exist but to assume 
more and more the traits of the 
old Russian army. There was 
no longer any mention of “arm- 
ing the people.” On the con- 
trary, heavy penalties ‘were 
introduced for carrying arms 
without permit, and, in fact, 
thousands of persons were 
arrested and many shot when 
arms were found in their pos- 
session, 


The abolition of military 
titles, equality among soldiers 
and officers, and other. special 
traits of the Red Army were 
likewise done away with as 
time went on, In the 30's, 
grading of officers and generals 
was reintroduced; epauletes 
were reintroduced; the uniforms 
of military chiefs equaled in 
splendor those of the Tsarist 
army; and an iron discipline 
was back. 


Finally, the term “Red Army” 
was abolished, too, and the 
neutral name “Soviet Army” 
was substituted. Today, at the 
end of four decades of revolu- 
tion, the Soviets have the lar- 
gest of all national armies, The 
Soviet military. force has 
shaken off all of the utopian 
and democratic vestiges of its 
early years and of prerevolu- 
tionary Bolshevism. 


First Elections 


There was another important 
slogan in 1917 that deserves 
attention: “Speedy convocation 
of the Constitutent Assembly.” 
A Constitutent Assembly was 
viewed as the natural and only 
means to establish the new 
republic, provide a democratic 
constitution, and elect a popular 
government. A part of his 
strategy, Lenin accepted the 
slogan of “speedy elections to 
the Constituent Assembly”; in- 
deed, he accused the Provision- 


And maid and guiltless 
For justice. 


Prediction (1830) 


A year will come for Russia, a dark year 

When Royalty no more his crown will wear, 
The rabble who loved him once will love forget, 
For Blood and Death will richest feast be set; 
The fallen law no more will shield the weak, 


child in vain will seek 


Plague will ride 

Where stinking corpses fill the countryside, 
And flapping rags from cottages demand 

Help none can give, while Famine rules the land. 
Dawn on thy streams will shed a crimson light: 
That day will be revealed the Man of Might 


Whom thou wilt know. And thou wilt understand 


Wherefore a naked blade is in his hand. 


Bitter will be thy lot; tears flood thine eyes, 


And he will laugh at all 


thy tears and sighs. 


—Mikhail Yurevich Lermontov 


— 


abroad, land estates were divid- 
ed, income was equalized, 

It was ‘only a few years until 
a reaction against the equali- 
tarianism set in, as the bureau- 
cracy began to widen its power 
and privileges. Early in the 
1930's a new slogan—of inequ- 
ality—was launched, Equali- 
tarianism was contemptuously 
labeled “uravnilovka,” (i.e, lev- 
elling). The trend against equali- 
ty, becoming official policy, was 
strengthened by the power of 
the Soviet state. 

In the ’20’s and °30’s, when at- 
tempts were made in a number 
of industrial plants to introduce 
equal pay for all workers and 
employes, the regime consider- 
ed this a harmful move, and 
destroyed the last sprouts of 
equalitarianism on Russian soil. 
{Soviet Encyclopedia, “Raven- 
stvo.”") 


Nationality Problem 


The nationality problem has 
been one of the most important 
and difficult issues for every 


“al Government of being too 
slow and reluctant in the mat- 
ter, 

The elections took place on 
Nov. 12, 1917. Of the ap- 
proximately 36,000,000 vyoters, 
only 9,000,000 or 25 per cent, 
cast their votes for the Bol- 
shevik party; the great ma- 
jority voted for the democratic 
candidates. The first (and last) 
meeting of the Assembly, in 
which the majority was anti- 
Leninist, was held on Jan. 5, 
‘1918. Within a few hours it 
was dissolved by the Govern- 
ment and dispersed by military 
force, 

Another favorite ideal of 
Lenin's, and an important point 
in his program, was the aboli- 
tion of the professional class of 
Government employes, the 
state bureaucracy, with — its 
contempt for the common man 
and its multitude of privileges. 
Lenin really believed that he 
would be able to build up a 
state machine without the tradi- 
tional Russian “chinovnik,” 
(ie. Government official or 
bureaucrat). §Underestimating 
the skill and knowledge re- 
guired of the class of Govern- 
ment employes, Lenin repeated- 
ly stated that in his and his 
party’s view “every housemaid 
‘will learn how to govern the 
state,” 


Bloated Bureaucracy 


The new state machine which 
Lenin’s government started to 
build after his seizure of power 
proved a disappointment to cll 
who believed in a “new state 
without bureaucracy.” ‘Within 
a few years the new class of 
state employes reached unpre- 
cedented size, From about 
one million on the eve of the 
revolution the number of state 
employes grew to sbout 10 mil- 
lion before the second world 
war; it is about 18 million at 
the present time. The promise 
that the whew bureaucracy 
would not acquire new pri 
Vileges was not kept. 

Turning its propaganda \- 
ward the peasantry, the Bolshe- 


vik party said, in effect in 1917: 
You, unhappy pariahs of old 
Russia, you go and take and 
divide the land estates, and don’t 
wait for permission from the 
government, for new laws and 
regulations; do it yourself and 
without delay! 

Only a decade or so later, the 
peasants were deprived of most 
of their land; between 1929 and 
1933 they were forcibly organiz- 
ed into collectives, the so-called 
“kolkhozes,.” Not one of the 
Communist leaders had even 
mentioned these future plans 
when they appealed for the 
peasants’ support in 1917, 

On the contrary, Lenin said, 
and.repeated: “No socialism in 
Russia in the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” In May 1917 he wrote: 
“The Russian proletariat, acting 
within one of the most back- 
ward countries of Europe, and 
having to deal with masses of 
small peasantry, cannot strive 
toward the immediate realiza- 
tion of Socialist transforma- 
tion,” 


Equality Pledged 


Within a few years, Lenin's 
government had embarked upon 
a series of “Socialist transfor- 
mations”; a decade later Stalin 
boasted that his regime had 
P rigs scare si socialism” in Rus- 
Sia, 

In the new Russia, without a 
privileged bureaucracy, Lenin 
promised that equality would 
prevail: “The reduction of the 
pay for all, without excepting 
Government leaders, to the reg- 
ular wage scales of the work- 
er” Was one of the points in his 
far-reaching program. With 
this idea in mind, new wage 
scales Were introduced after the 
November revolution and the 
large discrepancies in wages and 
Salaries were rectified. 

Moreover, the grain stores of 
Wwell-to-do-peasants were con- 
fiscated, bank vaults were open- 
ed and gold, silver and. gems 
were taken over by the Govyern- 
ment, In 1918-20 the great slog- 
an Was “equality.” Fortanes 
disappeared, millionaires fled 


Russian government, and is still 
so today, The political liberty 
attained in the first months of 
the revolution encouraged the 
national minorities of Russia in 
their drive toward greater au- 
tonomy; often they demanded 
independence and separation 
from Russia. 

In. some parts of Russia, par- 
ticularly in Finland and Polish 
provinces, secession became the 
program; similar trends develop- 
€d in the Ukraine, in the Cau- 
casus and in Central Asia. These 
movements created difficulties 
for the Provisional Government 
since they carried not only the 
threat of disintegration of Rus- 
sia as a whole but the more dan- 
gerous threat of disintegration 
of the multi-national army at the 
German fronts. 

Essentially, Lenin and his 
party were in favor of a united 
and highly centralized nation 
with a powerful government 
and with’ no privilege allowed 
to any of the component na- 
tionalities to defect and weaken 
the regime. But this pattern 
of a strictly disciplined nation 
was to be applied only in a 
future Soviet state; in regard to 
the democratic government, na- 
tional separation movements 
were to be supported, 

Concealing its scheme of a 
strong centralized revolutionary 
government, the Conference of 
the Boishevik Party proclaimed, 
in May 1917 (April under the 
old-style calendar): “The party 
demands wide regional autono- 
my, abolition of surveillance 
from above, abolition of com- 
pulsory official language and 
definition of the boundaries of 
self-governing and autonomous 
regions,” 


Change in Attitude 


As far as Poland, the Ukraine 
and Finland were concerned, 
Lenin told a conference of his 
party: “No one has oppressed 
the Poles as much as have the 
Russian people. The Russian 
people have served in the hands 
of the Tsars as the executioner 
of Polish freedom. No one hates 

Continued on Page 15, Col, 1 
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As this paper is being written, more than four 
years after the death of Stalin, a newspaper report from 
Moscow describes a current anti-American campaign - 
in the Soviet press as attaining the highest “offensive 


pitch” for several months, 

It seems, therefore, an appro- 
priate occasion to inquire what, 
if anything, has been achieved 
in the way of “lessening of in- 
ternational tension” between 
Russia and the West since Stalin 
died. and how far, on the eyi- 
dence available, the Soviet rulers 
have in fact sought such an ob- 
jective. From an analysis of the 
record some basis may perhaps 
be found for a reasonable expec- 
tation of future trends. 

In the spring of 1953 there 
was a state of high tension be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
Western powers, aggravated by 
a superfluous rigor on the Soviet 
side which had reduced all con- 
tacts between the peoples to a 
minimum and had virtually ex- 
cluded even the ordinary civi- 
lities of diplomatic intercourse. 


Stalemate Reached 


On the other hand, as far as 
Europe was concerned, there 
Was no point of immediate acute 
crisis. Since the termination 
of the blockade of Berlin a stale- 
mate had been reached with a 
clear-cut frontier running along 
the edges of the Soviet occupa- 


_tion zones in Germany and Aus- 


tria and the western border of 
Czechoslovakia; east) and west 
of this boundary the two sides 
had consolidated their positions 
and neither had attempted any 
armed trespass into the domain 
of the other. 

The storm-center of the cold 
war had shifted to the Far bast, 
with large-scale fighting in Ko- 
rea and Indochina, the threat 


of attack on Formosa and Com. - 
munist guerilla insurrections go- 


ing on in Burma, Malaya and 
the Philippines. All three of the 
principal Western powers were 
involved in one way or another 
in this Far Eastern turmoil and 
though there was here no direct 
contact with Soviet power at 
any point, the Soviet moral and 
material support for all Com- 
munist operations in the Far 
East greatly added to Soviet- 
Western tension, so that there 
could be no prospect of any 
kind of settlement in Europe 
until the major hostilities in 
Asia had been terminated, 

Within 18 months after .Sta- 
lin’s death, however, this had 
been brought about. The war in 
Kgrea was ended by an armis- 
tice, which, although it did not 
produce any treaty of peace, had. 
the effect of fixing a boundary 
between North and South Ko- 
rea only slightly different from 
that which had existed before 
the fighting began in 1950. 

The conflict in Indochina was 
similarly resolved by an agree- 
ment which provided for a 
partition of Vietnam between 
Communist and anti-Communist 
forces—a settlement advantage- 
ous to the French in that they 
wer? enabled to avoid by a vo- 
luntary evacuation the military 
catastrophe that would almost 
certainly have befallen them if 
the campaign in Tongking had 
been continued. 


Indochina Pact 


In the diplomatic prelimina- 
ries to the agreement on Indo- 
china the Soviet Union showed 
itself relatively reasonable. This 
was not altogether surprising in 
view of the fact that on this is- 
sue it was the interests of China 
rather than those of Russia that 
were at stake; it remained to be 
seen whether Moscow would be 
equally disposed to compromise 
in the sphere of direct Soviet 
power. The results of the Geneva 
eonference, however, encourag- 
ed Western hopes that the time 
had come for a new approach to 
Russia on European questions. 

The diplomatic climate was 
also improved by some slight 
relaxation of the restrictions 
imposed on foreigners in the 
Soviet Union whether official or 
unofficial, during the Stalin era. 
These changes did not amount 
to more than a partial return to 
the ordinary usages of inter- 
national intercourse, but the 
rigors of the preceding years 
had been such that the slightest 
move in the direction of normal 
behavior was sufficient to win 
great credit for the new Soviet 
leadership. The press of West- 
ern countries was full of talk 
about “the new look” of Soviet 
diplomacy. 

For the Western govern- 
ments, on the other hand, what 
really mattered was to ascertain 
whether the Soviet Union was 
prepared to enter into any 


serious negotiation on the main 
subject of dispute in European 
affairs, and in particular on the 
German question. 

The Soviet Government was 
able to make a persuasive 
gesture of conciliation by giving 
its long-delayed consent to the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Austria. 

Soviet acquiescence in the 
conclusion of the treaty was 
certainly a welcome change 
from the previous obstruction. 
But it was not a change which 
was at all costly for the Soyiet 
Union. Neither Austria as a 
whole nor any part of it be- 
longed politically to the Soviet 
orbit. Austria, unlike Germany, 
had had its own national gov- 
ernment after the war, and the 
Russians, in spite of sporadic 
attempts to intimidate it by the 
kidnaping of officials whom 
they disliked, never attempted 
to set up a rebel Communist 
regime in their own zone of 
military occupation. 

They had nothing, therefore, 
to lose politically by withdraw- 
ing their forces from Austria, 
and strategically the simultane- 
ous evacuation of the country 
by all the occupying power 
would be on balance to their 
advantage, for the interposition 
of a belt of neutral Austrian 
territory between Italy and 
Germany would deprive NATO 
of important lateral communica- 
tions, whereas the removal of 
Soviet forces to Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary would involve no 
such weakening of the position 
of the Soviet bloc. 


Division of Germany 


In Germany, on the other 
hand, the Soviet Union had 
created in its own occupation 
zone a German Communist ad- 
ministration, which together 
with Communist Czechoslovakia 
extended the range of Soviet 
political-military control to the 
West of the Elbe. This was, 
and remains today, the crucial 
issue of the cold war, no matter 
how much it may be complicat- 
ed or obscured by other con- 
siderations, 

A division of Europe whieh 
thus projected the power of 
Russia, in itself the largest and 
strongest of European states, 
into the heart of the continent, 
Was, and is, basically unac- 
ceptable to the Western na- 
tions, and even if they were 
willing to accept it, the partti- 
tion of Germany which in- 
volved could not be accepted as 
a permanent state of affairs by 
the German nation, : 

An agreement for the 
reunification of Germany was, 
therefore, the essential condi- 
tion for amy advance toward 
security and stability in Eurfo- 
pean affairs. But every move 
to discuss the reunification of 
Germany ran into a conflict of 
principle which involved the 
basic ideological assumptions 
of both sides. 

For the West the Russian 
contention that the Germans 
themselves should decide meant 
that an all-German government 
should be set up through free 
elections to be held throughout 
Germany. But for Moscow it 
meant that the future of Ger- 
many should be settled by nego- 
tiation between the West and 
East German governments as 
political equals, and since the 
Pankow puppets could not ex- 
pect in free elections to 
obtain more than a small minor- 
ity of the votes in their own 
zone, let alone Germany as a 
whole, this implied a privileged 
position for the German Com- 
munists as a political and ad- 
ministrative “imperium in im- 
perto” after reunification . 


International Issue 

It should be noted that this 
conflict over Germany is a 
standing refutation of the idea 
that the issues which divide 
Western democracy from totali- 
tarian communism (or people's 
democracy) are simply the in- 
ternal concern of each state and 
that “countries with different 
social systems” can coexist in 
an international system of states 
on a basis of national interests 
without regard to their ideolo- 
gies. 

The German question is es 
sentially an international one, 
not merely German domestic 
one, yet no agreed basis can be 
found for its solution because 
the dispute is over the issue 
whether democracy or commu- 
nism is to prevail in a country. 

Continued on Page 10 
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RUSSIA AND THE WEST J 


Continued From Page 9 


wnich is at present divided be- 


tween the two worlds. 

Because no progress could be 
made on the German question 
at the diplomatic level or at 
meetings of foreign ministers, 
the Western. governments in 
1955.took up the idea of having 
a “gummit” conference—the 
first since Potsdam—in order to 
make direct contact with the 
men who now wielded supreme 
power in Russia. It Was em- 
phasized that this was not to 


“Me a conference to settle mat- 


ters of dispute on a previously 
agreed agenda, but an explora- 
tory meeting of minds to pre- 
pare the way for detailed nego- 


» tiations, and it was carefully ex- 


plained to the public in Britain 
and America that they should 
net expect any immediate re- 
sults. 

There were nevertheless in 
Western official circles high 
hopes that the new rulers in 
Moscow were ready to enter 
into- serious negotiations with 
the West on outstanding is- 
sues, and the apparent cor- 
diality of personal relations at 
the conference encouraged these 
hopes. It was, therefore, all 
the more disappointing and 
bewildering to the Western 
statesmen when the smiles and 
handshakes of Geneva were 
quickly followed by a series of 
Soviet actions which showed a 
resolve in Moscow not merely 
to hold on to all the gains of 
in. 
Europe but also to enlarge the 
area of conflict by a new 
political offensive against the 
Western powers in Asia and 
Africa, 


Hostile Actions 


There was first a demonstra- 
tion of support for the Com- 
munist regime in East Ger- 
many in terms which ruled out 
any reunification of Germ:ny 
through all-German free elec- 
tions. This was followed by 
the anti-British tirades of 
Khrushchev on the Russian 
state visit to India and Burma 
—a campaign of insulting abuse 
unprecedented for a de facto 
head of a government on such 
an official tour of foreign coun- 
tries and directed against the 
nation whose government had 
invited him for a _ similar 


friendly visit for the following 


spring. Finally there was the 
Soviet move to shatter the 
British position in the Middle 
Bast and upsét the uneasy 
power balance between Israel 
and the Arab states by the 
supply of modern armaments 
to Egypt and Syria. 

It may be asked why the So- 
viet leaders took so much trou- 
ble to be genial and affable at 
Geneva if they already had the 
intention of pursuing in the im- 
mediate future policies which 
would make nonsense of their 
protestations of friendship and 
a will to reduce international 
tension. Or did they for some 
reason change their minds after 
the “summit” conference? The 
answer appears to be that the 
Geneva meeting was of immense 
dramatic propaganda value to 
the Soviet Government as a dem- 
onstration of the goodwill, love 
of peace and desire for amity 
by which it claimed to be in- 


' $pired, and the advantage could 


be gained without the need for 
reaching a concrete agreement 
on any matter of dispute. 


For those in Western coun- 
tries who belong to the Com- 


~ munists’ category of the “broad 


masses,” the cordial exchanges 
between Western and Soviet 
leaders in front of cinecameras 
were something more concrete 
and real than the abstruse prob- 
lems over which the diplomats 
endlessly wrangled to the frus- 
tration of the common desire 
of the-peoples for friendship 
and peace, 


Nor was susceptibility to the 
propaganda of amicable gestures 
confined to popular sentiment; 
to a remarkable degree it affect- 
ed politicians, and that not 


only because of their political 


need in a democracy to adopt 
themselves to the emotions of 
their electorates, but also be- 
Cause they themselves, as pro- 
ducts of a liberal society, crav- 
ed for a peaceful and stable 
world from which the forces of 
totalitarian violence had been 
eliminated, and they eagerly 
hailed every sign of relaxation 
in Moscow as the dawn of a 
new era, , 

For minds in the grip of this 
mood it took a great many hos- 


during their visit to Britain in 


sian atomic scientist Igor Kurchato 


vita 
My, 


Marshal Bulganin and Nikita Khrushchev watch a dewonstra 
materials in the chemical radioactive laboratory at the 


tile acts to dispel the confidence 
created by wishful thinking on 
the basis of a few soft words 
and smiles. | 


In this country (Britain) the 
strength of the hopefulness 
aroused by the summit confer- 
ence was shown Dy the almost 
unanimous approval for the 
Government’s policy of persist- 
ing in the inyitation to Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin to visit Brit- 
ain after their rapidly anti-Brit- 
ish campaign in India and 
Burma. 


Visit to Britain 


As far as is known, the posl- 
tive results of the new meeting 
of minds in London were prfe- 
cisely nil, and if the visit did 
not do great harm to Anglo- 
American relations, it seems to 
have been due rather to the un- 
predictable blunders of Khrush- 
chev than to any foresight on 
the part of the Government. 

Having used his Indian tour 
to turn Indian sentiment against 
Britain and exacerbate the con- 
flict between India and Pakistan, 
Khrushchev came to Britain 
with the aim of setting British 
businessmen against America by 
dangling in front of them. the 
bait of vast opportunities of 
trade with the Soviet bloc which 
were being denied to the British 
economy by American-dictated 
embargoes. 


This was the theme of his 
famous Birmingham speech, but 
he spoilt his effect by mixing 
threats with his inducements. 
As a Midlands industrialist who 
was present afterward told a 
reporter: “When he was talking 
about trade, we were all for 
him, but when he seemed to be 
making threats against this 
country we resented it.” 


Khrushchev . similarly over- 
reached himself in his attempt 
to woo the British Labor Party. 
At the 20th Congress of the So- 
viet Communist Party there 
were unmistakable signs of a 
move to revive Popular Front 
tactics in Western Europe, and 
there was, as usual, the Labor 
Party and element ready to res- 
pond favorably to approaches of 
this kind.° 


In the atmosphere of senti- 
mentality produced by a quasi- 
Official entertainment of the 
honored guests from the Krem- 
lin, the. party leaders might 
easily have been led into a de- 
gree of political entanglement 
to which the siren voices of 
King Street alone could never 
have brought them. 

But the Labor Party’s dinner 
for the visitors resulted in a 
scene which had for those pre- 
sent. the salutary effect of pro- 
viding a glimpse of the other 
Khrushchev—not the genial 
head of a goodwill mission, but 
the man who had been Stalin’s 
deputy as tryant of the Ukraine, 

The presentation to Khrush- 
chev of a list of Socialists and 
trade unionists imprisoned in 
the Soviet Union and the satel- 
lite countries, with an appeal 
for him to use his good offices in 
getting them released, led to an 
outburst of rage which revealed 
the old Adam (or Stalin) as still 
very much alive in the heart of 
the new Soviet leadership. 


Hungarian Revolt 
By the end of the year the 


crushing of the revolution in: 


Hungary had dispelled most of 
the illusions about the softening 
of the Soviet regime and had 
put an end for the time being 
to all talk about new Popular 
Fronts in Europe. 

From one point of view the 
events of last autumn may be 
regarded as having weakened 
the position of the Soviet Union: 
it was compelled to make poli- 
tical] and economic concessions 
to at least one of the satellite 
regimes (Poland), and the open 
use of military force to crush 
an insurrection predominantly 
of a working-class character 
alienated many fellow-travelers 
and even Communist party mem- 
bers in Western countries. 

But insofar as the successful 
use of armed force increases a 
state’s self-confidence and capa- 
city to intimidate, the Soviet 
Union, by crushing Hungary and 
contemptuously disregarding the 
judgment of the United Nations, 
has emerged from the crisis 
more formidable than ever. The 
Soviet Government showed that 
it would stop at nothing to pre- 
vent any remaining. satellite 
from breaking out of the orbit, 
and the Western powers showed 
that they were not prepared to 
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render any effective aid to a 
nation trying to do so, 

It is true that at the time of 
the Hungarian rising the West 
was distracted by the Suez cri- 
Sis, but there is no reason to 
suppose that the Western pow- 
ers would have done anything 
to help Hungary even if there 
had been no Nasser to divert 
them; Suez can somehow ofr 
other liberate the satellites with- 
out having to meet the challenge 
of Soviet military power. 

The only reasonable inference 
to be drawn from the Soviet ac- 
tion in Hungary is that the So- 
viet Union is unlikely to budge 
an inch from its existing strate- 
gic position in Europe, and this, 
of course, applies particularly to 
East Germany, where the Pan- 
kow regime, more obviously 
than that of any other of the 
people's democracies, is one of 
naked force sustained by Rus- 


sian guns, 
Emphasis Shifts 


Since the beginning of this 
year, however, there has been a 
Pan sre shift of emphasis 
n Western-Soviet relations 
away from questions of political 
dispute into the field of disar- 
mament,. The hopes of the 
West, frustrated by the ap- 

rently insuperable road-block 
in the way of any progress 
toward a political settlement in 
Europe, have been diverted into 
speculations on demilitarized 
zones, open skies and bans on 
nuclear tests. 

The idea behind the eurrent 
trend is that, even if the West 
cannot reach agreement with 
Russia on any major political 
issue, it can at least reduce the 
danger of war by making it a 
little less easy for belligerents 
to grapple with each other in 
the first few hours of an armed 
conflict. 

Unfortunately it is extremely 
difficult, because of the actual 
circumstances of the strategic 
situation in Europe, to imagine 
any agreement on limitation of 
arms which, however fair it 
might seem on the surface, 
would not in practice work out 
to the disadvantage of the West. 

The NATO forces in Germany 
are not only gravely inferior to 
the Soviet power facing them— 
the Soviet superiority in 
armored units is estimated at 
three to one—but they are 
reckoned to be too thin on the 
ground to be sure of dealing 
decisively even with a raid 
across the border by a Pankow 
Freikorps; any further restric 
tion on them would render 
them virtually incapable of 
acting in Germany at all. | 

Any open skies agreement of 
considerable depth equal on 
both sides would cover Western 
Europe, while leaving the 
interior of the Soviet Union 
untouched, and would thus af- 
fect Western defense far more 
than the highly mobile offen- 
sive power of the Soviet Union, 

Further, any practical agree- 
ment for limiting forces in 
particular parts of Europe must 
necessarily accept their existing 
geographical distribution as its 
starting-point, and by thus giv- 
ing a formal recognition to the 
line through Germany as some- 
thing more than a mere boun- 
dary between zones of Allied 
postwar ‘military occupation— 
which is all that it has ever 
been acknowledged to be so far 
—must have an extremely 
damaging effect on West Ger- 
man morale and confidence in 
the NATO coalition. 


New Optimism 


It would not be surprising if 
the rulers of Russia were to be 
attracted by the idea of gaining 
such strategic and political ad- 
vantages by an agreement for 
nominally equal sacrifices by 
the two blocs. According to re- 
ports from Washington, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has been per- 
suaded by Bohlen and Stassen 
that the Russians really want 
a disarmament agreement and 
that the time has come to break 
the deadlock by an offer of ac- 
ceptable terms. 

The proposals put forward 
are said to have been unanim- 
ously opposed by the American 
servize chiefs, but a new flame 
of optimism appears to have 
been kindled somewhere be- 
tween the White House and the 
Augusta golf course. Despite 
the assurance given to Adenauer 
and the President’s insistence 
that only an “initial” and not 
a “comprehensive” agreement 
ig envisaged, Western policy 
seems now to be gliding gently 


if te 
on 


on a very slippery slope. -. 

Both the American and Brit- 
ish government have made pub- 
lic staternent encouraging their 
peoples to expect a disarma- 
ment pact of some kind in the 
near future, and it will be very 
dificult for them now to draw 
back if the Russians begin rais- 
Ing their price, as it will be na- 
tural for them to do. — 


Nuclear Deterrent 


The background to this move 
for “initial” disarmament is the 
great debate in the West over 
the “nuclear deterrent.” On the 
one hand, there are those who 
pin their faith to the threat of 
massive retaliation with strate- 
gic bombing in the event of any 
Soviet aggression in Europe, 
and are prepared to reduce the 
role of NATO ground forces to 
that of a “tripwire.” 

On the other hand, there is 
the widespread intense aversion 
to the idea of nuclear warfare, 
which finds expression in the 
declaration of the Bishop of 
Manchester that it would be 
better to be defeated than to 
use the hydrogen bomb. 

Inevitably the introduction of 
the nuclear arm into war has 
caused not only the darkest 
forebodings and searchings of 
heart om moral grounds, but 
also intense controversy among 
military experts as regards the 
technical possibilities of its use. 
Yet the basic conditions of 
strategy as modified by nuclear 
weapons should hot be quite 
so much obscured by the smoke 
of mental confusion as they are 


y. ; 
The trouble is that measures 
dictated by considerations of 
budget economy or domestic 
politics are being presented as 
iluminations of up-to-date 
strategic wisdom, with the re- 
sult that the public, instead of 
being enlightened by official ex- 
planations, is merely being led 
further and further away from 
the realities of the situation. 
There is no good reason to 
believe that in a war in which 
both sides were well equipped 
with nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons the issue would be de- 
cided simply by strategic bom- 
bardment. However vast the 
devastation that might be in- 
flicted by such means, the de- 
cision would be reached by the 
capacity to destroy the enemy’s 
armed forces and to seize and 
control his territory. The in- 
strument of battle would be the 
army, no longer composed of 
masses of infantry, but of fast- 
moving and widely dispersed 
armored and mechanized units 
supported by tactical atomic 
weapons and tactical air forces. 


Holds No Water 


There is every prospect there- 
fore that a future war will still 
be won or lost by the’ army in 
the field, while the strategic 
bombing, though far more terri- 
ble, will have essentially the 
same. function as in the last 
war. / But it is quite likely that 
the most feared form of strategic 
bombing, the attack on the ene- 
my’s homeland with hydrogen 
bombs, may not occur at all. 

It is clearly to the interest of 
the belligerent who is stronger 
on the ground to avoid the 
mutual carnage of hydrogen 
warfare, since he can be con- 
fident of winning without it; the 
losing side, on the other hand, 
may well shrink from invoking 
it—or may be prevented by 
popular panic from doing so— 
if the enemy declares that he 
will not use it first. 

It is all very well to pin one’s 
faith in the deterrent power of 
the hydrogen bomb, but if the 
other side does in fact take the 
risk, then the deterrent as such 
has failed, and the deterrent be- 
gins to work the other way, for 
the decision to use it must at 
once bring retaliation in kind. 

Psychologically the theory of 
the nuclear deterrent has never 
been adequately thought out, 
and this is in no way surpris- 
ing, for it is essentially a piece 
of humbug designed to cover 
up the fact that the Western 
nations are unwilling to make 
the effort needed to provided 
themselves with adequate mili- 
tary defense. 

The greatest danger of war 
in the near future lies in the 
great military superiority which 
the NATO powers have allowed 
Russia to obtain and keep in 
Central Europe. There is a 
standing temptation to Russia to 
make use of it In a crisis to 
overrun the residue of the con- 
tinent and throw the Americans 
back across the Atlantic, 


NATO’s Failings 


But there is no reason as re- 
gards total manpower arid re- 
sources why the NATO nations 
should not be able to maintain 
military forces sufficient to en- 
Bage the Russians on the Elbe 
on equal terms, That they can- 
not do so, and are reduced to 
talking about their armies in 
Germany as a “tripwire,” is be- 
cause they are unwilling to 
make the sacrifices required to 
meet the Soviet challenge. 

It is indeed extraordinary 
that it is the British Govern- 
ment which should be leading 


> this rout of the Gadarene swine, 


S - for Britain is the last country 


» which should invoke hydrogen 
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| @volded. While it may be a 
| good thing to keep a few hy- 
} drogen bombs in the locker if 
| the worst should come to the 
'3 worst, the energies of Britain 
| Should be devoted to the joint. 
oy; building of such a military de- 
v= tense for NATO that the temp- 


tation for the enemy to attack 
in Europe would be removed. 

What is now happening in 
Western Europe is not an in- 
crease of the deterrent to an 
aggressive Russia, but a diminu- 
tion of the only real deterrent, 
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The opening session of the summit talks on the German question got under way in the Palais de Nations, Geneva, on July 18, 


1955, with the French delegation facing, the Soviets back to camera, the United States left and the British right. Despite the 
cordial atmosphere prevailing at this conference, the Russians quickly followed up their smiles and handshakes with a new 
political offensive against the Western powers. 


i 


which is that provided by an 
army ready to give battle. 


To Reds’ Advantage 


The present trend is also 
morally and politically to the 
advantage of Russia. The more 
the Western powers rely on 
nuclear weapons, and partic- 
ularly strategic nuclear weap- 
ons, for the defense which they 
shirk providing by proper 
means, the more they incur re- 
sponsibility in the eyes of neu- 
trals, of the peoples behind the 
fron Curtain, and of their own 
peoples, for putting their stake 
on the most frightful of all 
forms of warfare when Russia 
is constantly appealing for its 
abolition. 

Even though the West has a 
sound case in refusing to abo- 
lish nuclear weapons without 
a knave-proof system of inspec- 
tion and control, it is becom- 
ing more and more obvious 
that it cannot in any case 
agree to a prohibition of these 
Weapons because renunciation 
of them would leave Russia 
with an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of power. This is a 
situation which Soviet propa- 
ganda may be expected to ex- 
ploit relentlessly. 

It can tell the peoples of the 
Soviet bloc that the war-mon- 
gering imperialists of Washing- 
ton and London are not merely 
instigating war against the 
peace-loving nations of the so- 
cialist camp, but are seeking to 
wage it by means of mass de- 
struction of civilian popujla- 
tions, contrary to the will of 
the Soviet Union, which would 
prefer to limit fighting to sol- 
diers in the field, and if in an 
armed conflict the West were 
to resort to this kind of war- 
fare after the Soviet Govern- 
ment had declared its inten- 
tion of not being the first to 
use it, it. would, like the Nazi 
atrocities in Russia in the last 
war, enable the Communist 
authorities to arouse furious 
hatred against the West even 
in quarters deeply disaffected 
toward Communist rule. The 
effect on the Afro-Asian neu- 
trals would also be profound. 


Era of Appeasement 


Nor would the solidarity of 
the Western democracies them- 
selves be likely to stand up to 
the disruption and demoraliza- 
tion caused by such a situation. 
The peoples of Western Europe 
who might be overrun by So- 
viet forces would hardly appre- 
ciate a conduct of war by their 
friends which consisted in obli- 
terating their cities as soon as 
a few Russian tanks entered 
them, and even in the countries 
which were hitting back effec- 
tively, qualms of conscience 
added to fear might induce 
waves of hysterical defeatism 
which no government would 
ignore. The Bishop of Man- 
chester might soon multiply 
himself many million times. 

The development of a situa- 
tion which is thus strategically 
and politically so favorable to 
the Soviet Union does not ne- 
cessarily mean that the Soviet 
jeaders would lightly start a 
major war in pursuit of their 
policies in Europe or elsewhere, 
At best, it would in present cir- 
cumstances involve serious risks 
for them. But they can hope, with 
a continuation of present trends, 
to increase their advantage and 
disintegrate the coalition oppos- 
ed to them to a point at which 
decisive gains could be made by 
pressure without having to fight 
at all—or at least with the risk 
greatly reduced. 

The disarmament project 
promoted by Stassen can, as al- 
ready mentioned, take effect in 
this direction and now we have 
Khrushchev by courtesy of an 
American television company 
addressing the American people 
in their homes as the embodi- 
ment of sweetness and light. All 
the signs point to a new era 
of appeasement, which the So- 
viet Government will foster by 


all means. 
‘Confidence Tricks’ 


What the collective leaders 
in Moscow now most need is to 
be trusted. They would like 
nothing better thant to get back 
to the good old times of Joseph 
Davies. 

It is true that the reign of 
that oracular authority did hot 
last for ever, and when Presi- 


dent Truman finally saw that 
the Russians had in fact ‘set up 
Communist regimes in all the 
occupied. territories of Eastern 
Europe, which was what Joseph 
Davies had said they would 
never do, he began to lose faith 
in his infallible expert. But by 
that time it was too late to take 
steps which might have at least 
reduced the extent of the Soviet 
triumph in Europe, 


The confidence trickster can 
never, of course, count on his 
victim retaining confidence in 
him after the trick has been 
played; all that is necessary is 
that the faith should last until 
the spoil has been collected. The 
question is whether the Soviet 
leaders can refrain for long 
enough from clearly hostile and 
provocative actions to build up 
the degree of confidence requir- 
ed. 


As we have seen, they quick- 
ly spoilt the effect of the sum- 
mit conference of 1955 by a 
series of such actions during 
the next few months, and the 
hopes aroused by “destaliniza- 
tion” in the following year were 
soon dashed by the slaughter in 
Budapest—though it should be 
noted that there were not a few 
people in the West who were 
disposed to put the blame on 
the Hungarians for having set 
back Russia’s gradual self-re- 
form by their reckless impati- 
ence, 


Are Soviets Sincere? 


So it may be that Russia will 
once again thwart her own 
quest of confidence by actions 
too plainly in contradiction of 
her professions of goodwill. But 
if these mistakes can be avoid- 
ed for a sufficient period of 
time, we can expect a revival 
on a large scale in the West of 
the state of mind which ap 
peased Hitler before 1939 and 
Stalin from 1943 to 1946. 


But, it may be argued, can we 
dismiss the possibility that the 
Soviet leaders really do desire 
a detente, that they really are 
engaged in getting rid of the 
heritage of the bad old days and 
feeling their way toward more 
reasonable and constructive 
policies of which the world 
need not be afraid? 

Insofar as any answer to this 
query must be based on the 
day-to-day actions of the Soviet 
Government and its agents, it 
is clear that a policy really aim- 
ed at a permanent improvement 
of relations with the West 
would be in the short run in- 
distinguishable from one of “re- 
culer pour mieux sauter.” 

But in this context it is im- 
possible to avoid taking into ac- 
eount the fundamental character 
of the Soviet regime as a revo- 
lutionary party-state. 

The most important fact in 
the situation is the Communist 
party's vested interest in its own 
monopoly of power. It has ac- 
quired, and extended to other 
countries, dictatorial power jus- 
tified by the pursuit of ends 
which are conceived by its ide- 
ology in terms of violent and 
ultimately unavoidable conflict, 


Philosophy of Struggle 


Marxism-Leninism is a philo- 
sophy of ruthless and syste- 
matic struggle against an enemy 
which may be internal to a 
country (QUandlords and capital- 
ists) or external (imperialism) 
or both at the same time, 

If there is no longer an enemy, 
or if the conflict with him is to 
become entirely peaceful and 
“constitutional,” then the raison 
d'etre of the Communist party’s 
dictatorship disappears. It is not 
an old-fashioned absolute monar- 
chy which could base itself on 
traditional loyalty’ and “legiti- 
macy,” nor in a world in which 
some of the largest states are 
democratically governed is it 


any longer possible to maintain 


that an authoritarian regime is 
the only means by which the 
affairs of a big modern state can 
be efficiently conducted. 

The Communist Party's title 
to govern rests on its claim to 
embody the historically neces- 
sary dictatorship of the prolet- 
ariat. in the mortal struggie 
against capitalism and imperi- 
alism. For this reason there is 
no real force in the constantly 
revived. argument that in ac- 
cordance with the tendency of 
revolutions to “tone down” (as 
Nehru puts it) the Communist 
leaders of the Soviet Union inmay 


be expected to abandon their 
ideology except as a matter of 
empty form and settle down as 
benevolent promoters of their 
people’s welfare and good 
neighbors to the rest of the 
world. 

It is irrelevant whether they 
believe in their doctrine with 
the same zeal as the men around 
Lenin or have become cynical 
realists acting solely on consi- 
derations of current political ex- 
pedience; the most practical] po- 
litical motives impel them to act 
in the long run in a Marxist- 
Leninist manner—uniless, of 
course, they are prepared to dis- 
solve the great structure of to- 
talitarian power and submit to 
the hazards of a multiparty de- 
mocratic system. 


No Resolution 


Since there is no evidence 
that Communists anywhere are 
willing to renounce their posi- 
tions of dictatorial power, they 
must permanently carry on 
that struggle against the enemy 
which justified it. But in a 
country where the former pro- 
pertied classes have long since 
been expropriated it has be- 
come increasingly difficult to 
take the internal class enemy 
seriously; moreover, insofar a: 
communism has been reconcil- 
ed with nationalism the em- 
phasis is on the unity of the 
people rather than on its divi- 
sions. 

Thus the tendency of a long 
established Communist regime 
is to locate the enemy abroad. 
This is fully in accordance 
with Leninism, which in con- 
trast to Marx’s preoccupation 
with the homegrown capitalist, 
laid the greater stress on im- 
perialism—that is to say, capi- 
talism in its international as- 
pect—as the supreme foe. To- 
day, in any survey of Com- 
munist propaganda it is in- 
teresting to note how much 
more often there is mention 
of imperialism and of war- 
mongers than of capitalism in 
the bourgeoisie. 

Bat the shifting of the field 
of conflict from the intra-na- 
tional to the international field 
implies a tension between the 
“socialist” (i.e. Communist-gov- 
erned) and imperialist powers 
which can never be resolved 
except by the historically pre- 
Getermined overthrow of the 
latter. If there are to be peri- 
ods of relaxation of “peaceful 
co-existence,” it must be made 
clear to party members at least 
that these are mere temporary 
truces in a struggle, renewal 
of which at an early date is 
inevitable. , 


Lenin or Stalin? 

There is, therefore, in the ap- 
proach of Communists to inter- 
national relations a complete 
lack of the basic assumption 
made about them by democratic 
statesmen, even when they are 
engaged in serious disputes with 
other governments. That as- 
sumption is that states with 
their existing institutions can 
continue indefinitely as parts of 
a single international order in 
spite of particular conflicts of 
interest which may divide them. 

But every time a Communist 
deals with a representative of a 
non-Communist government, he 
is talking to one of a group of 
men which he believes is inevit- 
ably going to be wiped out by 
violence at no distant time and 
should be wiped out immediate- 
ly if it were currently expedi- 
ent to do it. With such an 
arrirere-pensee always present, 
policy can hardly be anything 
else than the pursuit of war by 
other means. 

It may be objected, however, 
that at the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party last 
year there was an official revi- 
sion of the old dogmas of the 
inevitability of war between the 
imperialists and the Soviet bloc 
and of the necessity of civil war 
for the attainment of power in 
any country. These revisions 
were certainly intended to 
create the impression of a new 
peacefulness and mildness in 
the regime, but close attention 
to the contexts of the declara- 
tions deprives them of the sig- 
nificance which optimists in the 
West would like them to have 
had. 

The reference to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia as countries 
where the Communists obtained 


power “peacefully” showed that 


there was no acceptance of. de- 
mocratic process as understood 
in the West, while the conces- 
sion that war was not inevitable 
if the “peace fighters” in the im- 
perialist countries were to be- 
come strong enough to stop it 
was only another way of saying 
that it remained inevitable un- 
less all important countries sub- 
mitted to control of their poli- 
cies by Communist-directed or- 
ganizations, | 


There was nothing indeed in 
these speeches - incompatibie 
with the classic formulations of 
the concept of world-revolution. 
Nor was there any promise for 
world peace in the turn against 
Stalin and the return to Lenin. 
This may have been comforting 
for party functionaries and civil 
servants who had lived in fear 
of the caprices of the MVD, but 
it did not affect the violent 
purposes to which the regime is 
dedicated. 


From the point of view of the 
West, what is wrong with the 
Soviet Union is not Stalinism, 
but Marxism-Leninism, and as 
long as this doctrine with its 
catastrophic implications _re- 
mains the orthodoxy of the So- 
viet state, the only safety for 
the West lies in armed strength 
and close alliances. 


If the above interpretation of 
the political needs of the So- 
viet regime is correct, it fol- 
lows that one” should expect a 
new Soviet forward move when- 
ever a weakening of Western 
strength and locally disturbed 
conditions provide a suitable 
opportunity. Looking at Europe 
today, an observer can hardly 
fail to see in Germany the 
area where the signals are most 
clearly indicating danger, The 
impending elections may well 
produce an extremely conftsed 
political situation in which the 
stability of the pro-Western 
alignment so long assured by 
Adenauer’s leadership with a 
safe parliamentary majority 
will be fatally undermined. 


Focus on Germany 


The Western powers have 
achieved nothing in their endea- 
vors to bring about the unifica- 
tion of Germany by negotiation, 
and there is no ground for any 
German now to suppose that the 
division of the country will not 
be maintained permanently un- 
less a West German government 
is ready to strike a bargain sub- 
stantially on Russia’s terms. 

Many Germans are deeply dis- 
illusioned about a NATO eoali- 
tion which can neither induce 
the Russians to give up. East 
Germany nor provide more than 
a tripwire for the protection of 
West Germany; with a large 
part of the French army divert- 
ed to Algeria and Britain deter- 
mined to cut its forces on. the 
Rhine as soon as possible, the 
military position of NATO in 
Germany is becoming farcial. 

It is true that the Germans 
themselves must bear a large 
share of the responsibility for 
this by their delays in their own . 
rearmament and their obduracy 
about the costs of allied forces 
on their soil. But, wherever the 
blame may he laid, a sudden 
German yielding to seductive 
Russian approaches and a break- 
away from NATO are possibili- 
ties to be taken seriously, and 
their implications are of .the 
gravest import for the other 
countries of Western Europe. 

Western forces could not stay - 
in Germany if Germany répvu- - 
diated them; the Soviet Union 
would piously champion - the 
Germans’ right to self-déterm? 
nation, and it is not to be ini 
gined that Britain or America 
would be willing to take méas- 
ures to keep Germany in NATO 
similar to those which Bfssia 
used last November to Metain 
Hungary in the Warsaw Pact. 

The danger from a German 
crisis: would not simply bé that 
of the loss of Germany “as an 
ally and as a strategic territory; 
it would lie even more in a.loss 
of nerve by the Western: na- 
tions, which are in no way-pre- 
pared psychologically for such 
a reverse; and might be drawn 
into a desperate effort to 
pres’ « peace by a capitula- 
tor, -.ettlemest with Russia, 
especially if “initial” disarma- 
ment had nm the .meantime 
gathered a certain momentum. 
Not that such a settlement 
would avert war, War -comes 
a year after Munich, 
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RammMIeT WAITS A22E 


- Reaction to ‘Sputnik’ 


By IRVING R. LEVINE 


NANA “* | 
MOSCOW—Large crowds col- 
lected around the outside bulle- 
tin boards to read the latest on 
_ the “Sputnik”—Russia's history- 
aking satellite—in the Moscow 
“papers. And they all turned 

~ away with a smile. 


~~ Russians, who seldom smile 
-—ut of amiability, but rather 
When they havé something to 
“Sihile about, are tremendously 
“bucked up with pride in their 
“g@ehievement. Coming on the 
~aieels of other important and 
“Well-publicized strides in sci- 
“ence, such as the Tupolev 104 
s-jet transport and the testing 
-@f- an intercontinental ballistic 
~ yissile, the news of the satel- 
“Tite launching caps a year of 
“-gstounding accomplishments. 


. As an elevator operator puts 
~$t, “It’s fantastic. I don't under- 
» stand it, but I'm pleased,” 


~~ -In the garden of the Moscow 
Planetarium, throngs of excited 
~ Muscovites listened as a lectur- 
@r explains the course of the 23- 
“Inch diameter satellite, illustrat- 
~¢ng his points on an outdoor 
» globe, 
‘Pravda, the Communist party 
. Newspaper taunted Westerners 
who “demeaned Soviet techno- 
logy.” The leadership of Com- 
munist Party has been given 
the credit here for producing 
the satellite and no propaganda 
opportunity has been missed. 
As one citizen in Omsk, Siberia, 
put it for a Soviet reporter: 

“The American scientists have 
been talking for years about 
launching an earth satellite, We 
esteem the genius of the Ameri- 
cans but the Soviet people, freed 
from exploitation and oppres- 
sion, score unheard of suc- 
cesses.” 

What is borne out by this feat, 
however, is that a country which 
produces less than half as much 
steel per year as the United 
States has surged ahead in roc- 
ket design largely because the 
single-handed control of the 
Communist Party can invest 


t 


great amounts of resources in a 
single priority project. 

To the Russian man in the 
street the latest scientific ad- 
vances offer hope that Commu- 
nist Party promises of adequate 
housing (instead of a family of 
four in one room), adequate 
water supply (instead of the 
outdoor pumps seen even in 
Moscow), and meat, milk and 
butter exceeding United States 
output, may also come true. In 
the meantime they give him 
something to be proud of, 

More satellites are to be sent 
aloft soon with more elaborate 
radio and: perhaps television 
transmitters as well as appara- 
tus for‘meawring temperature, 
atmospheric density and cosmic 
ray intensity... The present 
sphere’s radio batteries will 
keep the “beep-beep” signal go- 
ing for only two weeks, accord- 
ing to Soviet geophysicist Yuri 
Bulanzhe, speaking on the Mos- 
cow Radio. A satellite that can 
be returned to earth is also 
planned. 

The great Russian ambition, 
which now must be regarded 
with seriousness, is to send a 
“satellite laboratory” carrying 
equipment to the moon to send 
back information. <A Russian 
scientist has already designed 
a laboratory which carry sub- 
stantial equipment. There has 
also been considerable experi- 
mentation with dogs sent in 
rockets to altitudes over 100 
miles. 

Much is yet to come in Soviet 
science, and perhaps the great- 
est discoveries may be made 
through a gigantic “particle ac- 
celerator,”:a “proton sychofasa- 
tron,” of  10,000,000,000 (B) 
electron volts power. This ap- 
paratus accelerates particles of 
matter of greater speeds than 
ever before, and, bombarding 
them against other elements, 
batters at the threshold of new 
knowledge. 

Russian scientists believe re- 
search with the giant accelera- 
tor may lead to developments 
as fantastic as the satellite. And 
to the man in the street these 
days anything is possible. 


West Europe Spurred 
To Joint Education 


NANA 

PARIS—As a result of Rus- 
sia’s successful invasion of 
outer space, the drive toward 
Western European unity is 
likely to move into a vital new 
field—joint scientific and tech- 
nical education at the univer: 
sity and postgraduate levels. 

Many experts here are con- 
vinced it is the only way 
Western European nations— 
once the leaders in scientific 
research and achievement— 
can now hope to cope with the 
scientific resources and man- 
power of the U.S. and Russia, 
and not decline into tech- 

»- Nologically backward nations. 

They see a unified scientific 
program as the natural and 
inevitable complement to Euro- 
pean economic cooperation and 
to such cooperative European 
agencies as the newly formed 
Euratom. — 

“It is no longer original to 
point out that scientific progress 
now requires the most massive 
resources,” declared French 
Education Minister Rene Biili- 
eres. “Howevei brilliant our 
individual scientists, we are 
operating under a severe, per- 
haps a decisive handicap in 
seeking to participate in major 
scientific developments in this 
era. The very same is true of 
every country in Western Eu- 
rope. As matters stand, we can 
hope to influence many of these 
developments, but we cannot 
take a confident lead in any of 

them and hold it. 

“It is not only the paucity of 
our national resources, compar- 
ed with those of countries like 
‘Russia and America, which 
handicaps us all. It is our lack 
of scientific manpower which is 
at fault—our failure to expand 
scientific training to anything 
like the degree required by 
modern conditions.” 

The notion of a joint Western 
European program for technical 
training has been in the minds 
of educators, scientists and even 
some politicians for a number 

- of years. But, under the weight 
of national pride and perhaps 
mutual suspicion, it has not 

flourished up to now. 

Without meaning it, of course, 

the Russians now may have 
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helped lift that weight of cen- 
turies, just as they did earlier 
in the economic and military 
fields. 


According to information 
here, the French and British 
governments are expected short- 
ly to “exchange views” on the 
subject. There is little doubt 
that West Germany also will be 
drawn into the discussions, 


In official circles here, the 
view is that the moment is pro- 
pitious. Not only because of 
the feverish excitement touch- 
ed off by the earth satellite, but 
because of the pressing need 
seen by nearly every West Eu- 
ropean government to effect 
budgetary economies. 

If these are to be carried out 
while, at the same time, scien- 
tific education is expanded, a 
radically new approach to the 
problem would seem to be im- 
perative, 

Figures tell the tale graphi- 
cally. They point up Western 
Europe’s alarming lack of train- 
ed technical personnel, a situa- 
tion which was already arising 
before the last war and has not 
been vigorously attacked since 
then. While Soviet universities 
give degrees to about 56,000 sci- 
entists and engineers a year, 
French graduates in these fields 
number only a little more than 
2,000; British graduates a mere 
3,000. 

To increase these numbers 
substantially by individual na- 
tional effort might, it is feared, 
create too great a strain dn al- 
ready embattled national econo- 
mies, And it would still leave 
individual Western European 
countries lagging far behind, 

Advocates of “European scien- 
tific training” think it would 
serve two vital functions. Dup- 
lication of laboratories, class- 
rooms, instructors could be 
avoided, or largely so. Possibly 
more significant, neophyte. sci- 
entists would be inculcated from 
the start with the habit of main- 
taining a supra-national outlook. 
To the French, for example, 
who continue to look upon Ger- 
man science with a certain 
amount of distrust, this would 
be welcome for more than just 


scientific reasons.—(B.K.) 
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“Socialist emulation” at Stalin Machinery Works in Novokramatorsk is spurred by a “board of 
honor” on which appear the names and production records of leading steel workers, 
‘pight; A woman timekeeper, trade union chairman of shop committee, Communist Party or- 
ganizer and shop superintendent, 
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By BERNARD KAPLAN 


NANA 

PARIS—The Soviet “Sputnik” 
has thrown NATO thinking into 
the worst state of flux it has yet 
experienced, though great pains 
are being taken officially to dis- 
guise the fact. 


It is feared that the political 
repercussions on members of 
the North Atlantic alliance are 
likely to be far greater than 
those which followed Soviet 
disclosure it had solved the hy- 
drogen bomb riddle, 

More than that, Gen, Nor 
stad’s headquarters evidences 
much less certainty of Russias 
“intentions” than its high-rank- 
ing military thinkers and plan- 
riers have displayed for a long 
time, 


One qualified officer, a French- 
man, said privately that this 
uncertainty was largely based 
on two factors. “The attitude 
of the Soviet Army at this point 
can't be judged with any de- 
gree of confidence; too much is 
happening too fast,” he explain- 
ed. “Furthermore, Khrush- 
chevy is now acting like a man 
who believes his new strength, 
internal and external, might 
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This first official picture of the Soviet satellite shows the four- 
antennaed baby moon resting on a three-legged pedestal. 


make possible a military ‘ad- 
venture’ or two without run- 
ning the’risk of major retalia- 
tion, If he is a bluffer—and he 
bears that reputation—this 
would surely seem a good mo- 
ment to biuff.” 

Officially, spokesmen for the 
NATO supreme commander 
have declared the success of the 
Soviet earth satellite makes no 
difference to NATO strategy for 
two reasons: (1). The satellite 
itself has no immediate military 
application and, (2) the implica- 
tions it contains concerning in- 
tercontinental missile warfare 
already have been “taken into 
consideration.” 

These statements are, of 
course, true up to a point, How- 
ever, in the view of observers 
here, they fail to explain the 
several unusually long conver- 
sations which have occurred be- 
tween Norstad and Paul-Henri 
Spaak, ‘he secretary general, or 
political head, of the treaty or- 
ganization, since the Sputnik’s 
flight became-~ public, 

It is apparent that the rami- 
fication of its flight became 
immediately clear to Spaak, the 
very knowledgeable former 
Belgian premier and foreign 
minister whose “political fin- 
gertips” and extremely sensitive 
to European reactions. They 
seem to have become more s0 
as Khrushchev has followed up 
the earth satellite’s debut with 
pronouncement ___ after pro- 
nouncement about further 
scientific and military revela- 
tions. 

The fact is, the earth.sateilite 
has had a far more electrifying 
impact on. European public 
opinion than did the Soviet H- 
bomb or Moscow’s initial claim 
to have developed an intercon- 
tinental missile. One reason for 
this is that most people here 
did not really believe Russia 
previously to be America’s mili- 
tary equal, whatever weapons’ 
arsenal it claimed, 

Now, quite suddenly, they 
have come to believe just that. 
The psychological change n- 
volved for European thinking 
cannot be overestimated, in 
opinion of observers here. It has 
also been reflected in a more 
sympathetic attitude of Western 
European newspapers previous- 
ly critical of the U.S. 

But it cannot be ignored that 
the question at least arises in 
many Western European minds 
whether, as a Swiss newspaper 
put it, “the military concept 
of NATO is not now finally 
thrown into doubt. Do Amer- 
ican bases in Europe continue 
to serve the purpose for which 
they were established?” 

The birth’ of the Sputnik 
could not have come at a more 
embarrassing time for NATO 
planners. They had just con- 
cluded a new assessment of the 
treaty organization’s military 
role and needs which, it was 
thougnt, would stand for an in- 
definite period. Holding firm 
to N AT O's longstanding 
strength requirements—30 divi- 
sions plus—it takes into . de 
finite consideration the pos- 
ibility of “limited. warfare” 
and NATO's ability to deal with 
it. 

But, failing to weigh the new 
Soviet posture of self-assurance 
and the altered psychological 
climate in Western Europe, it 
already may be badly outdat- 
ed. 
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How Red Scientists 
Are Picked, Trained 


By RICHARD E. STOCKWELL 


(The author, former editor of 
Aviation Age magazine and edito- 
rial director of American Aviation 
publications, has had wide ¢x- 
perience in science and industry. 
He recently completed a tour of 
Russia in search of news in his 
special fields.—Editor) 


NANA 

Hundreds of Russia's top 
high school students recently 
took exams which pick the na- 
tion’s best ‘scientific talent. The 
passing students qualify as 
students in physics at Moscow 
University. 

But 70 out of every 100 fail, 
for the tests are made tough to 
eliminate all but the youths 
most likely to grow into scien- 
tists who will perform the ex- 
periments and build the planes, 
the rockets and machines which 
will achieve the world superi- 
ority Russia is seeking. 

Right thousand of Moscow 
University’s 22,000 students 
study science in the new facili- 
ties in suburban Lenin Hills. 
The large new physics building 
houses some 50 laboratories and 
three lecture halls each seating 
about 200. No time is wasted 
in turning the freshmen into 
scientists. When I-visited the 
school, lectures were being pre- 
pared for a refresher course for 
the high school graduates seek- 
ing to enter the university. 


The students are not obliged 
to attend—but many find it ad- 
visable so they can pass the 
very stiff entrance examina- 
tions. 


The lecture rooms were well 
equipped, with flexible black- 
boards that moved up and down 
as if on an endless belt, various 
types of light controls and pro- 
jectors, and the usual array of 
gas, power and electrical out- 
lets, 


“During the first two of his 
five years here, the student 
spends one-third of his time 
studying physics,” said Raboy- 
skii. “Another third of his time 
is spent in the study of mathe- 
matics, and the remaining third 
consists of languages, chemis- 
try and the history of the Com- 
munist Party.” 


During his third and fourth 
years the student puts fully 70 


per cent of his time in physics, 
and in the fifth year he devot- 
es all of his time to it. In his 
final year—which may run to 
a year and a half—the student 
specializes in one phase of phy- 
sics while working on his dip- 
loma paper, which later he de- 
fends before a faculty commit- 
tee. 


The original work that must 
be done in preparing the diplo- 
ma paper is carried on by the 
student in one of the many re- 
search institutes in or near Mos- 
cow, or at an industrial pliant 
to which he is assigned, 


While he studies, the student 
is paid by the state. The pres- 
sure is on to learn , . . learn. 
During his first year the aver- 
age student receives 350 rubles 
per month. He lives in dor- 
mitories at the university. By 
the time he is in his fifth year 
he receives 450 rubles a month. 
But students with the highest 
grades are rewarded with a 
higher stipend—up to 600 rubles 
per month, 


Each of the 50 laboratories is 
given over to a special phase 
of physics—heat transfer meas- 
urement, electron microscopes, 
electric. transformers, the opera- 
tion. and testing of different 
types of radio tubes, optics, 
and various kinds of electrical 
equipment and spectrographic 
analysis of metals. 


What can the Russian stu- 
dent look forward to when he 
leaves Moscow University? If 
he is exceptional, he wiu 
probably go to a research 
institute. Eventually he can 
win great honors. It is in the 
research institutes that Rus- 
sia’s most advanced work in 
nuclear physics, metallurgy, 
radio and similar fields is going 
on today. 7 


Those who don’t end up at 
the head of the class are 
funneled into industry where 
they also have good opportuni- 
ties to move ahead at a very 
rapid rate as scientists and ad- 
ministrators. But where they 
work, Russia’s scientists are 
handpicked—the country’s best 
talent, given the best education 
the government knows how to 
provide, 


~IGY Program 


RADIO MOSCOW —Close to 
100 research institutions in this 
country are working on the pro- 
gram of the International Geo- 
physieal Year. At the head of 
all the work there is a commit- 
tee comprising experts in vari- 
ous fields, 

The research covers a great 
many problems. Soviet scient- 
ists are studying meteorological 
problems, the atmosphere, the 
sun, the earth’s magnetism, Ccos- 
mic rays, meteors, the aurora 
borealis, the ocean and so on. 

Of the 2,000 or so. observation 
centers which the nations has 


il set up for the Geophysical Year, 
{}some 500 are situated in the So- 


viet Union, Meteorological 
studies have the largest place 
on the year’s program and in 
this country, 292 centers are con- 
ducting’ research explorations. 
Meteorological stations are also 
operating in the Antarctic and 
around the North Pole. 
Atmospherical studies are an- 
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program. Up to an altitude of 
25 miles we use balloons carry- 
ing equipment to determine air 
temperature and pressure and 
the direction and velocity of 
winds. Higher than that the 
studies are conducted from roc- 
kets. 

The Soviet Union expects to 
release about 100 rockets in the 
International Geophysical Year. 
An interesting discovery has al- 
ready been made with such roc- 
kets. It seems that pp to about 
60 miles there is no fonsiderable 
change in the chemical composi- 
tion of the atmosphere. 

The Soviet Union will also 
continue to launch man-made 
satellites. These will carry 
equipment to register the tem- 
perature, pressure and composi- 
tion of the air and the number 
and energy of meteoric particles 


and to record data about cosmic 
rays, the earth’s magnetic field 
and so on, 

All of this data will be radio- 
ed back to earth from the satel- 
lite. Small storage batteries with 
large capacity may be used to 
feed the equipment on the satel- 
lite and there will also be mech- 
anisms to transfer solar energy 
into electricity. 

The Soviet Union will also be 
conducting extensive oceanologi- 
cal studies during the Geophysi- 
cal Year. Some of the 40 ships 


that will be taking part have): ; 


i point, 


The metamorphosis of the 
Seviet Union from an agricul- 
tural country into an industrial 
nation, with its victory in 
World War II as a turning 
is indeed an amazing 
feat. 

Today, the Soviet Union ranks 
net only second to the United 
States as a powerful industrial 
nation, but also poses a big chal- 
lenge to the U.S. in economic, 
scientific and military achieve- 
ments. : 

In fact, the United States and 
the Soviet Union are now en- 
paged in a fierce battle for eco- 
nomic supremacy. " 

The question now comes up 
as to what is the balance of 
economic power between the 
two biggest nations in the world 
today. The Soviet Union rank- 
ed fifth in the world’s industrial 
production in 1913 before the 
October Revolution. At that 
time, she was about 50 to 100 
years behind leading capitalistic 
nations of the world in regard 
to the level of industrial tech- 
nology. 

The Soviet Union’s industrial 
production was only 2.8 per 
cent of the world. while the 
United States accounted for 38 
per cent, 


Since then, however, Soviet 
production has achieved a 
marked progress, reaching ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the 
world’s total output in 1957. 
This made the Soviet Union the 
world’s second biggest produc- 
er country only next to the 
United States, which accounted 
for some 35 per cent of the 
world’s total. 


The real wonder about the 
Soviet economy, however, lies 
rather in the extremely rapid 
rate of its development with 
which it attained the present 
production level in spite of the 
15 to 16 years lag due to the 
civil war and World War Il. 
The U.S. is concerned not so 
much with the present indus- 
trial production level of the So- 
viet Union as with the speed 
with which that country has 
caught up with the advanced 
countries of the world in indus- 
trial production. 


Percentagewise, industrial 
production in the Soviet Union 
in 1950 attained a level 27.2 
times as high as that of 1913. 
In the corresponding period, 
the U.S. industries had grown 
only 3.9 times in comparison 
with their 1913 scale. 


A comparison of the rate of 
growth of -U.S. and Soviet in- 
dustrial production between 
1951 and 1955 shows that the 
Seviet Union produced 13.1 per 
cent more in industrial goods 
each year than in the preceding 
one, while the U.S. scored only 
a 3.9 per cent gain annmally 
during the five year period. 


As a result, the vast super- 
jority that the U.S. enjoyed in 
productive capacity over Russia 
40 years ago has now largely 
been eliminated. The U.S. had 
an .industrial productive capa- 
city 14.5 times as great as Rus- 
sia in 1$13, but that wide mar- 
gin of superigrity was only 
twice as big in 19565. 

The over-all Soviet industrial 
production is planned so as to 
reach a level 33 times higher 
than the 1913 level, the capi- 
tal goods production 74 times 
and the preferential industries 
such as metal manufacturing 
and electric power are sched- 
uled to reach an output level 
of from 100 to 200 times that 
of 1913. 


The consumer goods produc- 
tion is scheduled to be increas- 
ed 13 times this year over the 
1913 level. 

Commenting on this rapid 
rate of the Soviet economic 
development which is becoming 
a menace to the U.S., a British 
economist predicted the Soviet 
Union would be able to catch 
up with the U.S. in the next 10 
years, 


The 20th Soviet Communist 
Party convention of 1956 con- 
firmed that the biggest task of 
the country was to raise the 
level of industrial output per 
capita as quickly as possible to 
the standards of capitalistic 
countries. 

This indicates that the So- 


viet Union has now entered 


Industry 


the final phase in establish- 
ment of socialism and plans 
next to start construction of a 
communistic state. 

The Soviet industrial output 
per capita was 1/214 that of 
the United States in 1913; 1/6.5 
in 1937; and 1/2.6 today. It is 
quite possible that it will catch 
up with that of the United 
States in 10 years’ time. 


In spite of the sharp increase 
in Soviet production, the gap 
between the United States and 
that country is still large. 


A report of the U.S. Congres- 
sional joint economic commit- 
tee said that the total amount 
of the national production in 
the Soviet Union in 1955 was 
only about one-third of that of 
the United States. 


The report listed the 1957 


turnouts of major items of com- 
modity in the Soviet Union/ in 
comparison with those of the 
United States as ‘follows: 


in Russia 


lief that this would be possi- 
ble, considering that the milk 
production rose by 30 per cent 
in 1955 and 1956, 

He also predicted that the 
Soviets would be able to over- 
come the American lead in the 
production of meat by 1960, 

Now that war has become a 
hazardous venture as a result 
of the appearance of inter- 
continental bailistic missiles, 
the emphasis of the East-West 
conflict will inevitably shift to 
the field of economy. — ; 

In what direction will the 
economic competition between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
proceed hereafter? It is dif- 
ficult to make an immediate 
prediction, because it has much 
to do with the future course of 


‘international politics. 


The Soviet economy will de- 
velop at a considerably fast 
pace, since that nation has car- 


Com- 
Item Unit" Russia America parison 
Tron ore million tons 719 94.7 0.76 
Coal Ps 310.0 450.3 0.67 
Oil oe 70.8 234.9 0,21 
Pig-iron a $3.3 70.6 0.47 
Cement * 22.5 50.6 0.44 
Electric power 1,000 
| million KWH 170.1 624.9 0.27 
Tractors 1,000 units 163.4 o77.L 0.43 
Freight cars * 34.4 42.1 0.83 
Automobiles io 100.0 7,900.0 0.01 
Meat and lard million tons 4.0 3.3 0.30 
Dairy products ~ 29.8 56.0 0.53 
Cotton textiles 1,000 
million meters 59 12.4 0.48 
Wooden textiles ie 0.3 0.4 0.75 
Radio and TV million sets 4.0 22.5 0.18 


Worthy of special note in 
this connection is the livestock 
industry, which has been in 
the greatest slump in the So- 
yiet agriculture, 


The possibility recently ap- 
peared that per capita produc- 
tion of this industry might 
overtake that of the United 
States in two or three years. 
This is all the more remark- 
able since Soviet agriculture 
in general has made slower 
progress than the manufactur- 
ing industries, 


Soviet Communist Party 
First Secretary Nikita Khrush- 
chev has declared that the So- 
viet. Union would be able to 
overtake and surpass the U.S. 
in per capita production of 
butter and milk. 

To this end, he said, the So- 
viets will have only to increase 
milk production by 40 per cent 
over 1956. He expressed be- 


—— 


ried out sweeping reorganiza- 
tion of its economic structure 
and has also embarked on a 
gigantic venture for the ex- 
ploitation of Siberia. 

In contrast, the U.S., recent- 
ly shaken by the Soviet feat 
of shooting up the first man- 
made satellite, is now watching 
the development of the Soviet 
economy and technology with 
grave concern. 


In the meantime, the under- 
developed and neutral nations, 
which are seeking economic 
and technological aid from 
abroad, are keeping close tabs 
on the economic duel between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
with complex sentiments. 

Indications are that a show- 
down has now started between 
the two big powers, which 
may well seal the fate of their 
respective social systems. 


Moscow Exhibit Shows 
Soviet Emulating West 


NANA 

“You Americans design better 
automobile tail fins. We design 
better earth satellites.” 


So one Russian diplomat re- 
portediy reacted to news that 
his country has sent the world’s 
first satellite orbiting the earth. 
But despite Russian pride in the 
industrial plants behind their 
scientific advances almost every 
machine and machine tool on 
display at such shows as the 
huge Moscow industrial exhibi- 
tion is similar to types found 
in U.S. manufacturing plants. 

There didn’t seem to be any 
Russian innovations in design 
or method, And this is a story 
behind Russia’s rush to indus- 
trialize—its vaunted plan to ex- 
pand the output of its factories 
and mines, 


One cannot help but come 
away feeling that the USSR is 
actually involved in the monu- 
mental task of catching up with 
the more industrial Western na- 
tions. It is in a real sense, us- 
ing the West by copying much 
of its equipment and technique. 

This is not to disparage what 
the Russians have accomplished 
in tooling-up their industry in 
a relatively few number of 
years. But it does mean that 
the real test is yet ahead of 
them, and for us, 3 

For if they are to forge ahead 
of the West in industrial out- 
put as they claim they will in a 
few years, it will mean they will 
have to produce more machines, 
and more important, they will 
have to develop new ideas, new 
machine tools and machinery 
that are superior to those they 
now copy—in other words, 
create instead of imitating. If 
we are to stay ahead, we must 
create faster than they do. 

There was little on display in 
atomic development, for in- 
stance, that could be called ori- 


ginal by any stretch of the ima- 
gination. But there was much 
evidence that the Russians have 
pretty well kept pace with the 
West in such applications of 
atomic energy as they chose to 
show. 


There were models of a 5,000- 
kilowatt atomic power station 
the Russians now have in opera- 
tion near Moscow, and a model 
of a 200,000-kilowatt station that 
they expect to have completed 
by 1960, 

Nearly half the same building 
was occupied by ari atomic re- 
actor of the pool type—a simple 
device and not too practical, but 
nonetheless an impressive dis- 
play, giving off an eerie purple 
light from the bottom of a deep 
pool of distilled water contained 
in a very large stainless steel 
tank. 


The new Volga automobile is 
now being turned out at the 
rate of 175 cars per day in a 
factory not far from Moscow, 
the Russians boast. Actually, 
the car bears some resemblance 
to the first postwar Studebakers 
built in the U.S. It comes with- 
out an automatic shift so fami- 
liar in the West now—the Rus- 
sians say they will put the de- 
vice on their cars in another 
year or so, 


Another recent development 
in which the Russians take 
pride is the new diesel service 


‘between Leningrad and Moscow. 


The train was moved on a. spe- 
cial siding to the exhibition 
rounds—and competed for at- 
tention with the 30,000-ton air- 
plane-parts press and 25-ton 
dump trucks. But the train is 
expected merely to cut the run’s 
time from 14 to eight hours. 
The distance between the cities 
is 400 miles. Russia's trains 
usually average 30 miles .per 
hour.—(R.E.S.) 


Ch *** > 3 OTs ee - i a died ae as see — 


already begun their work. The|> © 


Vichiaes, 
the composition of the water, 


current, the relief of the ocean 3 


bed and animal life all the way 
from the northern part of the 
Pacific to the shores of Aus- 
tralia, 

Some interesting discoveries 
have already been made, It was 


believed that the Marian Depres-| 8 


sion in the Pacific, the deepest 
on this planet, extended down 
about 35,300 feet. 


feet deeper, Around the Spice 


Islands there have been dis-| & 


covered two mountains of volca- 
nic origin, each nearly three 
miles high. Nothing have been 
known of them before. 

The Soviet schsoner, Zarias, 
is studying the earth’s magnetic 
field, This is a very interesting 
ship. It is the only one in the 
world built entirely of copper, 
bronze, aluminum and. other 
non-magnetic materials. 

The schooner § will spend 
about two years making studies. 
During this time it will cross 
the Atlantic and Indian oceans 
a number of times and visit 
South America, India, Austra- 
lia, China, Japan and other 
countries, After covering 50,000 
miles it will bring its voyage to 
&@ close in Vladivostok. 


for one, is studying|:— 


Soviet scien-| ge 
tists have found that it is 325] & 
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Dilapidated workers’ homes in Stalingrad have no inside plumbing or running water. Although 
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new housing projects are going up in industrial centers for skilled workers, the bulk of Soviet 
labor must put up with obsolete dwellings and general overcrowding, 
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By A. D. GORWALA 
Indian Foreign Affairs Commentator 


Few events have so improved 
the prospect of tne spread of 
communism in Asia as the firm 
establishment in Peiping of a 
Communist government con- 
trolling ail China. 

Powerful though the attrac- 
tion of some aspects of the So- 
viet egrr; A to many sections 
of the intellectual and dynamic 
elements in countries whose so- 
cial and economic condition 
make darge-scale chahge essen- 
tial, that by itself would not 
lead to the setting-up of Com- 
munist regimes in Asian coun- 
tries. The Soviet Union, what- 
ever the difference between the 
prerevolution and present state 
of its society and economy, 
whatever its gains in military 
strength and international 
status, is still foreign, something 
outside experience and even ex- 
pectation of experience. 

But China is different. China 
has been so much part of the 
subconscious memory of almost 
all the peoples of Asia that even 
to those bordering on the terri- 
tories of the Soviet Union, it 
seems in some ways closer than 
the Soviet Union. Its name, its 
ancient nationhood, the reputa- 
tion of its people for artistic 
workmanship, its enormous ex- 
tent and population, its tea and 
silk, its learned, courtly man- 
darins and cheerful, hard-work- 
ing citizens, all make up a fam- 
jlliar strangeness. Romance and 
poetry in many languages con- 
tain references to it, 

In the past there has been 
much goodwill for it. Almost 
all those who could read in any 
language wished Sun Yat-sen 
well, waxed indignant at Japan's 
attacks on China, and were very 
disappointed at Chiang Kai- 
shek’s failure to check inflation 
and maintain good government. 


Sympathy for China 


When it became known after 
the Communists had taken 
power that prices had been held 
and the cadres were behaving 
honestly, for China’s sake many 
rejoiced, hoping a new age had 
dawned that would at last give 
this patient people some meas- 
ure of content. 

For the discerning that hope 
has vanished, -but sympathy 
with China, and therefore with 
the regime that has at last unit- 
ed it and made it a power, re- 
dnains a common Asian charac- 
“teristic. Pakistan, member of 
the Baghdad Pact and South 
East Asian Treaty Organization, 
seems to be as forward in this 
as neutralist Ceylon or uncordial 
Egypt. 

Along with this feeling goes 
another that can also be very 
helpful to. Communists. The 
problems of poverty and under- 
development that face the Asian 
countries are present in greater 
measure in China than any- 
- where else. The Government of 
‘China is endeavoring to find 
“solutions for them. The gen- 
eral idea is that if it succeeds, 
it will have settled techniques 
that can be easily adapted by 
others. | 

Thus its progress is watched 
anxiously, especially in coun- 
tries with authoritarian or semi- 
authoritarian regimes, and in 
countries in which there is con- 
siderable disappointment at the 
imperfect working of newly- 
introduced democratic institu- 
tions and consequently, a long- 
ing for some form of authorita- 
tive instruction. 


Indian Model 


The only alternative to China 
as a model on anything like a 
comparable scale is India. But 
here democracy is more deeply 
rooted, democratic institutions 
more clearly understood, demo- 
cratic practice longer establish- 
ed than in almost ali Asian coun- 
tries, The delays of democracy, 
too, are more tolerated, so that 
on the whole it perhaps does not 
seem to those anxious to develop 
speedily from a very low level 
as useful a model as China. 

If the Indian model produces 
results with at least the Chinese 
speed or even with just a little 
less, some Asian countries may 
choose it because of the lesser 
severity involved, but if it lags 
far behind, the Chinese is like- 
ly to be preferred. 

Some characteristics of the 
Chinese leadership, and of the 
personalities of the first three 
men in that. leadership, are 
also factors in its favor in the 
influencing of opinion in Asian 
countries. The general impres- 
sion about Chinese leadership 
is that it is polished and subtle. 

Flexibility is one of its strong 
points, It does not hesitate to 
depart from preconceptions, 
even from orthodox Communist 
ones. Thus after protesting for 
years that a population policy 
had no place in the Commu- 
nist state, it recently has ac- 
cepted the proposition that for 
China there can be no hope of 
prosperity without such a 
policy, and has large- 
scale propaganda in favor of 
birth-control. 


Freedom of Speech? 


So, too, the view expressed 


in last February and March 
that even in a Communist 
society contradictions or in- 
compatabilities can arise “be- 
tween the productive forces 
and the relations of production, 
between the superstructure 
and the economic foundations 
«es... between the masses of the 
people and their leaders” and 
that, therefore, the people, the 
workers, must be encouraged 
to speak up, and the distance 
between them and the bosses 
must be narrowed by the lat- 
ter also taking some. part in 
physical labor. 

Now that several millions of 
“bandits” and “countey-revolc- 
tionaries” have been “deprived 
of existence,” i is suggested 


“Jet all flowers bloom and div- 
erse schools of thought contend.” 
This must be done “gently as 
a breeze or a mild rain” with 
the purpose of “taking warn- 
ing from the past in order to 
be more careful in the future 
and treating the illness in 
order to save the man.” 


There is of course no doubt 
that, however large the number 
of contenders, the school of 
thought that will prevail is 
that of the leaders. The flower 
that will adorn the buttonhole 
is the one they nurtured, yet 
a change in technique is 
sought to be achieved, a safety- 
valve provided for dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Mao Tse-tung speaks rarely. 
When he does, it is to the point. 
Like the statesmen of old 
China, he writes an occasional 
poem. He adheres to the clas- 
sical form taught in his youth, 
though he advises the young 
men of today not to follow it 
generally. He does not disdain 
the conventional! modesty of the 
poet about his own work. 


Cultural Values 


In the letter to the Editorial 
Committee of the paper in 
which the poems are to be 
published, he says; “Moreover, 
there is a lack of sufficient 
poetical flavor and they are not 
in ahy way distinguished.... 
Since you think they are worth 
publication, and through their 
publication there may be cor- 
rected certain typographical 
errors in the few pieces already 
in circulation, 
your wishes.” 

The correct relationship with 
literature is established, and 
noted with appreciation in many 
Asian countries, 

Liu Shau-chi, the principal 
theoretician next to Mao of the 
Chinese party, does not rail 
against the study of Confucius. 


Chou En-lai, Prime Minister 
and principal emissary to 
foreign lands, exudes charm and 
conveys an impression of deep 
sincerity. He hurts no feelings; 
he makes no gaffes. Even the 
most fastidious find him sym- 
pathetic. In his talk there are 
no threats. He urges, intimates, 
hardly ever~proceeds to warn, 
yet makes his meaning clear, 


Now all these qualities carry 
special value in Asian coun- 
tries. To leaders of this caliber, 
foreigners on whom the burden 
of their severity does not fall 
directly, and even their own 

ple, will excuse much, This 
leadership then, the long-stand- 
ing sympathy for China and its 
earnest tackling of the prob- 
lem of transition. to modernity, 
are all factors favorable to the 
spread of communism in Asian 
countries, Grievances arising 
out of territorial and other 
disputes in lands. neighboring 
on China naturally mitigate 
their appeal in particular cases. 


Reliance on Soviet 


The strength of the Chinese 
Communists depends very 
largely today, as indeed it has 
done since 1945 at least, on 
Soviet support. This is true 
militarily as well as industri- 
ally. All modern military equip- 
ment comes from the Soviet 
Union and its satellites as also 
does almost all the machinery 
needed for new factories and 
installations. The Soviet Union 
supplies technical know-how 
and undertakes the training of 
Chinese managers and techni- 
cians of every type. 


The relationship between the 
two Communist regimes, 
Chinese and Soviet Union, is 
in fact extremely close, intimate 
and cordial. Especially since 
Stalin’s death, it has gained 
both in depth and in intensity. 

An analogy would be of two 
brothers between whom there 
is no rivalry or jealousy, work- 
ing in partnership in a family 
form, determined to let no 
obstacle, least of all the nature 
of their respective strengths 
and weaknesses, come in the 
way of the success of the firm 
and the attainment of its 
dedicated purpose. 


To this relationship various 
factors have contributed. The 
Chinese leadership is most 
stanchly Communist. “It  be- 
lieves firmly in Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and in the predominant role 
of the Soviet Union in the Com- 
munist world, — 

For Mao ‘Tse-tung, his im- 
mediate associates and his party, 
the Soviet Union has been from 
the very beginning “the Elder 
Brother.” Whatever its aberra- 
tions, and on occasion, in the 
earlier period of the Chinese 
Communist Party there was its 
unfavorable attitude toward 
him personally, there has been 
no flinching from that position. 


Loyal Cooperation 


Loyal cooperation with the So- 
viet Union and emphatic recog- 
nition of its preeminence in 
the Communist world have been 
the axioms of the Chinese Com- 
munists and it is their continu- 
ous endeavor to fix them firmly 
in their people’s minds. 

As late as Jan. 21 of this year, 
the Peiping paper, Current 
Events, carried an article with 
the title “Why Must the Soviet 
Union Head the — Socialist 
Camp?.” The reasons, it says, 
are historical. The Soviet Union 
“was the first of countries win- 
hing the socialist way. During 
the nearly 40 years after its revo- 
jution, it has made a sweep- 
ing success in all directions, The 
rapidity of its cultural and eco- 
nomic developments far exceeds 
that made by any capitalist 
country. The #6viet industrial 
output in 1956 increased 30-fold 
over 1913. 

“The Soviet Union has hither- 
to given enormous aids to the 
world’s workers movements and 
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Nehru and President Rajendra Prasad at a presidential reception given for the Russian VIP's during their visit to New Delhi 
' in November 1955. Left to right: Khrushchey interpreter, Nehru, Prasad and Bulganin. 


the oppressed nations. During 
the second world war the 
mighy Soviet Union was =the 
great liberator of many coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia... All 
the facts mentioned above point 
out that the Soviet Union is the 
center of the international Com- 
munist Movement as well as of 
the socialist camp. It is not 
determined by some men, but 
by historical background.” 


The leaders of the Soviet 
Union on their side have, es- 
pecially since the death of 
Stalin, spared no pains to make 
clear their recognition of the 
very high position in the Com- 
munist world occupied by Com- 
munist China, and by its leader 
Mao Tse-tung. This impression 
they have given not only to 
China but to all the other mem- 
bers of the Communist system. 


‘Cardinal’ Mao 


The Soviet leaders have in 
fact seen no difficulty in ac- 
cording very high rank in the 
Communist circle to the Chinese 
leaders. Were one to take the 
analogy of the Roman Catholic 
Church, it might not be fanciful 
to say that in the Communist 
church today there is no Pope, 
the last one having died with 
Stalin, but that the policy of 
the Church is in.the hands of a 
College of Cardinals, the senior 
—most of whom, perhaps, is Mao 
Tse-tung, with at least one of 
his Chinese companions among 
the next seven. 

On the general aim, the con- 
version of the world to com- 
munism through the setting up 
of Communist regimes in all 
countries, there is no difference 
at all between the two parties. 

Both see clearly that for the 
fulfillment of their aim, which 
is to the common benefit, of 
both, working together is es- 
sential. Such working together 
also serves their individual in- 
terests excellently, Combined, 
their impact on any world prob- 
lem is much stronger than it 
would otherwise be, 


Foreign Visits 


Hence, the recent visits of 
Chou En-lai to Poland and Hun- 
gary to support and explain the 
Moscow theme and emphasize 
the solidarity between Moscow 
and Peiping and the duty of all 
good Communists everywhere 
to maintain the preeminence of 
the Soviet Union. Also the 
visits of the Polish Prime Min- 
ister to China and the promised 
visit of Mao Tse-tung to Poland. 
Hence, too, the visit of Presi- 
dent Voroshiloy to Indonesia 
and North Vietnam. 

Some non-Communist writers 
are always on the look out for 
a breach between the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. 
They give many reasons why 
continued cooperation between 
these countries is unlikely. The 
freeing of trade with Commu- 
nist China, its recognition by 
the United States, the giving it 
of the Chinese Republic’s seat 
in the United Nations and the 
Security Council, these they 
feel would draw China away 
from the Soviet Union, 

To all such views, the answer 
might be that where profound- 
ly believed ideological aim and 
realistic national interest point 
in one direction and there is 
not even the distraction of per- 
sonal jealousies or individual 


dislikes, direction is hardly like ' 


ly to be altered. | 
Sino-Soviet Unity . 


In the affairs of men nothing | 


is permanent, but so far as can 
be judged, the nonCommrunist 
world must be accustomed to 


Sino-Soviet unity in policy and ; 
action for at least the next de- | 


cade or two. Whatever the 
decisions regarding trading with 
China, recognizing China and 
placing China in the United Na- 
tions, the considerations on 
which these are based should 
leave out of account the pro- 


a split between China and the 
Soviet Union. 

Explanation is often sought 
of what is regarded as the 
Strange phenomenon of cordi- 
ality and sympathy for the So- 
viet Union in underdeveloped 
Asian and African countries, 
some of which have been inde- 
pendent for long periods and 
some of which have only re- 
cently become independent, 

Why, it is asked, do the real 
facts about the Soviet Union 
not influence these countries? 
Do they not see that it is an 
authoritarian tyranny with a 
ruthless regime determined on 
world domination, that it allows 
neither compassion nor humani- 
ty to come in the way of the 
onward march of its policy 
and that it uses Communist 
parties in other lands to infil- 
trate and subvert their govern- 
ment? 

Are they not aware of the na- 
ture of its dealings with the 
governments and people of the 
Asian territories over which it 
has seized control? Have they 
forgotten the many tribes and 
peoples that it has wiped out 
with the same ferocity with 
which it invaded Hungary re- 
cently bringing it into subjec- 
tion? 


Fatal Attractions 


How then can they sympathize 
with such a power, while at the 
same time not refraining from 
finding fault even with a na- 
tion that withdrew from power 
giving many of them indepen- 
dence, a nation the policy of 
which it is to continue to ex- 
tend self-government through- 
out the alien territories it holds 
today? 

One part of the answer is per- 
haps the power of words re- 
iterated over many years, It 
was not until after World War 
Il that much of Asia became 
free, but Lenin had mentioned 
the crisis of imperialism as long 
ago as the first decade of the 
20th century. He had claimed— 
and his successors continue to 
claim—the Asian nations, “the 
colonial and semi-colonial peo- 
ples,” as their allies in the fight 
against imperialism at a time 
when the possibility of freedom 
seemed very far away to the 
countries themselves. 

From the words and prophec- 
les of the Communists many of 
their leaders had derived con- 
solation in the present and hope 
for the future. Is it then g0 
very strange that many Asian 
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eyes should refuse to gaze ful- 
ly at the facts about the Soviet 
Union, that memory should cast 
a cloud over its misdeeds and 
light up only its virtues? 


Racial Equality 


Another is the identification 
by the Soviet Union of itself 
with the redress of the deep- 
seated psychological grievances 
of the Asian and African peo- 
ples. Chief among these are 
racism and inequality based 
upon the color of the skin. Both 
prevailed to a very great ex- 
tent in the colonial territories 
of Western nations and indeed 
are far from being extinct to- 
day in colonies as well as in 
many independent countries of 
the Western world. 

The Communist theory stout- 
ly maintains the equality of ail 
races irrespective of color or 
stock and the Soviet Union has 
never missed any opportunity of 
declaring it8 adherence to this 
belief. So firm indeed is the 
impression on this point in most 
Asian countries that attempts to 
show that the Soviet Union does 
practice racial inequality about 
some matters in some of its own 
Asian territories are received 
with scoffing even by those pre- 
pared to take on other points 
an impartial view. 

A third part of the answer is 
that the Soviet Union, and even 
its predecessor the Czarist Em- 
pire, had little share’in the bul- 
lying, badgering and exploita- 
tion to which Asian and Afri- 
can nations have been subjected 
during the last 200 years. The 
Russians did have a sphere of 
influence in Iran before the first 
world war but then so did the 
British, and while the Russians 
have departed, the British and 
Americans still exercise very 
considerable influence in that 
country. In fact they are held 
by many to have been respon- 
sible for the overthrow of the 
Mossadegh regime, 


Fellow Feeling 


A fourth part is the view of 
the Soviet Union held by many 
intellectuals in-all countries of 
the world during the war and 
the twenties and thirties of this 
century. They thought of it as 
the one truly progressive coun- 
try, the hope of the future as 
against the old  purse-proud, 
overpowering capitalisms of the 
West. Many of the men who 
have come to power in Asian 
countries belonged to that opin- 
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Chou En-lai of Red China inspects a guard of 


the emancipation movements of bability of their leading on to honor on his arrival in New Delhi for a state visit in July 1954. 


ion group they find it difficult 
wholly to forget and turn away 
from the beliefs of their youth. 


A fifth part is that while the 
nations of the West have always 
within living memory been rich 
and powerful and modern, the 
Soviet Union has within the last 
40 years been poor and weak 
and backward. Only recently 
has it built itself up into the 
second strongest military power 
in the world. Even today, real 
affluence and comfort are un- 
known to the large majority of 
its inhabitants. 


There is thus a fellow-feeling 
for the Soviet Union even 
though it may be wrong in 
many matters and sometimes 
very much to be feared. The 
naturalness of the Russian tem- 
perament, its quick transitions 
from elation to despondency and 
back, its heartiness and lack of 
regard for the correct, also per- 
haps add to the fellow-feeling. 


Policy in Asia 


Stalin toward the end of his 
life called the Communist par- 
ties in lands which had not yet 
come under Communist govern- 
ments his “Shock Brigades.” 
From the conclusion of the 
World War U, Soviet policy in 
Asia was to guide, support and 
assist these Shock Brigades. The 
Communist parties were advised 
to increase their numbers select- 
ing suitable candidates, 


In pursuance of this policy, 
Communist - parties took up 
arms in the Telengana part of 
India, in Malaya and in the 
Philippines. The hope was that 
even if these insurrections did 
not succeed, they would so bleed 
the bourgeeis governments as to 
weaken them considerably, and 
make them individually unable 
to resist the stroke that world 
circumstances might enable the 
Communists to inflict at any 
suitable moment. 


Throughout this period, offi- 
cial Communist opinion about 
the leaders of independent Asian 
countries was that they were 
figure heads set up by the oki 
imperialist nations to create an 
impression of freedom, while in 
reality the power still remain- 
ed with the previous masters. 


The Indian leaders were thus 
called “running dogs of Anglo- 
American imperialism”, and 
the view was sedulously pro- 
pagated that it was the duty of 
all true internationalists to over- 
throw them and the Congress 
Party and establish in their 
place the Communist Party, 
thus turning the country into 
a true People’s Republic, 

So, too, Aung Sun, U Nu, Hatta 
and other leaders were looked 
upon with considerable  dis- 
approbation as leaning  to- 
ward the side of the imperi- 
alists under the guise of in- 
dependence. The Soviet Union 
held that their countries were 
not free, had still to be liberat- 
ed and could not be so liberated 
until the Communists in each 
country came to power. 


No Neutrality 


Of neutrality during § this 
period, Communist, policy took 
the poorest view. Mao Tse-tung 
summed it up thus: “Every 
people must stand either on the 
side of imperialism or on the 
side of socialism. Neutrality 
is a facade and a third way does 
not exist. In the epoch of the 
existence of imperialism, a true 
peopie’s revolution in any 
country cannot gain the victory 
without various kinds of help 
from international revolution- 
ary forces”. 


The contemporary Soviet com- 
ment upon this statement of 
Mao Tse-tung is revealing. “It is 
understandable what sort of 
significance the experience of 
the Chinese people has for the 
Struggle with bourgeois nation- 
alists such as Nehru in India, 
Hatta In Indonesia. The forma- 
tion of the People’s Republic of 
China constitutes an extremely 
heavy blow to the nationalist 


imperialism in these countries”. 
fhe first changes in these 
views came with the failure of 
the Telengana rebellion and the 
knowledge that the Malayan 
and the Philippines campaigns 
were going to be long. and 
bloody fights. Just a little be- 
fore this, the Soviet Union had 
been severely checked in Eur- 
ope. 
With the success of the Com- 
Mmunists in taking over China, 
it probably began to be realiz- 
ed that the best strategy for the 
future was to seek the fulfill- 
ment of Lenin's prophecy about 
reaching Paris and London 
through Peiping and Delhi. 

It seemed fairly clear that the 
Communist Party in India was 
nowhere near being able to 
bring Delhi over to the Soviet 
and Chinese side. Nor indeed 
were the circumstances in any 
way propitious for assisting it 
by arms or by armed demonstra- 
tions on the frontier. 

Moreover, the Indian Govern- 
ment seemed genuinely delight- 
ed at the success of the Com- 
munists in establishing control 
over the whole of China. It had 
lost no time in recognizing the 
new regime. 

The time had clearly come for 
attack. Force would not do; per- 
haps the same object could be 
approached by tactful diploma- 
cy. 


India’s Attitude 


The Indian Government's at- 
titude over the conquest of Tibet 
—early objection turning into 
acquiesence and from that mov- 
ing on to acceptance and justifi- 
cation—and the line taken by 
the Indian Government over 
Korea,—agreement that there 
had been aggression by North 
Korea followed by refusal to 
send any troops except a First 
Aid unit together with continu- 
ous urging to stop fighting and 
not be overconcerned about the 
rights and wrongs of the case, 
-——-must also have persuaded the 
Communist powers that their 
aims would be better served by 
eonciliating dealings with the 
Indian Government rather than 
by treating it as hostile and re- 
lying solely upon the Commu- 
nists within the country. 


Along with this, neutrality 
too ceased to carry a derogatory 
connotation. The argument 
seems to have run somewhat 
like this: These people cannot 
be forced to come over to our 
side. Anyhow they are not tied 
to the other side in any way. 
Better be content with that for 
the time being. Moreover, they 
seem friendly inclined. Much 
can no doubt be done by patient 
work. They can also be very 
useful in the shaping and 
influencing of world opinion 
for in many matters the slogans 
put forward and useful to us, 
would genuinely appeal to 
them. 


Economic Ties 


Meanwhile, of course, the 
Communist Party in their coun- 
try will continue working. It 
will eschew the use of outright 
force but will naturally not 
cease either its open agitational 
activities or its underground 
duties and infiltration. It. will 
continuously attempt to form 
popular fronts.” 


With the change came efforts 
to establish economic relations. 
After more than a year of 
negotiations, a trade agreement 
was signed in December 1953 
and general arrangements for 
technical assistance embodied 
in an exchange of letters. Later 
there came the agreement to 
build a steel mill and train the 
experts for it. By now Soviet 
technicians are to be seen in 
quite a number of places in 
India. 


India had been the prime 
target, and the new policy for 
India was adopted with suitable 
slight changes for Burma, Indo- 
nesia and Ceylon. 


The changed Communist at- 
titude has led to the establish- 
ment of very cordial relations 
between the Chinese and Soviet 
governments on the one side 
and the Indian Government on 
the other. One of its first fruits 
was the Bandung Conference 
at which Communist China was, 
so to speak, introduced into the 
Asian-African Club, the pro- 
poser being Nehru. Chou En-lai 
produced a great impression at 
that conference. 


Reds ‘Respectable’ 


As one result of the attitude 
of the Government of India to- 
ward the Communist powers, 
communism and the Commu- 
nists have of late years -advanc- 
ed to respectability. No longer 
by the masses of the people or 
even by most of those who 
think about international _af- 
fairs, are this faith and its fol- 
lowers considered the tremen- 
dous danger they were former- 
ly felt to be. 


This is so, although from time 
to time the Prime Minister and 
other Ministers have. attacked 
Communists within the country 
severely as outdated and irre- 
levant propagandists, supporters 
of violence and falsity, and tra- 
ditionally strong opponents of 
the fundamental Gandhian and 
Indian belief that the end does 
not justify the means. 

In such a matter of fact man- 
ner are the Communists regard- 
ed today that they have even 
been able to come to power 
through free elections in one of 
the states of the country, Ke- 
rala, where according to their 
open statements, they . propose 
to work parliamentary institu- 
tions in the proper parliament- 
ary spirit, 

The Government of Ceylon's 
view of the policy of the Com- 
munist powers is very probably 


agents of the American-British the same as the Government of 


ORIENT 


India’s. Nor are the majority 
of the Cevylonese people likely 
to differ from the Government. 

Burma’s frontier dispute with 
China has aroused a certain 
amount of anti-Chinese feeling, 
but it must be doubted whether 
there is any profound difference 
between the general Indian and 
Burmese views on this matter. 

In Indonesia opposition to the 
Communists is stronger among 
substantial sections than in 
either Burma oar India. But 
here, too, the Communists have 
acquired the reputation of re- 
spectability. They have been 
elected to about 70 seats in 
Parliament. The last govern- 
ment relied upon their support 
and so does President Sukarno. 


Nonalignment 


Of the Indian Government's 

proclaimed policy of “nonalign- 
ment with power-blocs,” this 
writer said in 1953, “Consider 
next the term ‘nonalignment.’” It 
means not being in the same 
line with. The policy of this 
country, it is stated, is not to be 
in the same line with either the 
aggressive proselytizing nations 
determined on world domina- 
tion or the independent defen- 
sive nations, determined to hold 
out against aggression and not 
alow the world to be dominat- 
ed.” 
“On examination of the nature 
of the imstitutions of these 
‘blocs,’ it appears that while the 
pattern of the first is a tight 
police-state dictatorship, a cruel 
and efficient despotism without 
parallel in history, the pattern 
of the second is a free democra- 
cy, rejoicing in the rule of law, 
civil liberties, and an enlighten- 
ed public opinion. The worst 
defects of the second, would be 
so lost in the normal common- 
places of the first as to arouse 
no notice.” 

It is understandable that the 
government of a weak and poor 
country, only too aware that 
participation in a global war 
might mean irretrievable ruin, 
should plump avidly for “non- 
alignment” in fighting, but in 
the face of these facts, there can 
be no room for “nonalignment” 
in sympathy. “A plague on both 


. your houses,” may be a simple 


solution for the puzzled man in 
a difficult situation. 


Public Opinion 


But surely the followers of 
Mahatma Gandhi have not left 
justice so far behind in their 
fear of war as to apply the same 
value-judgment to the aggressor 
and the defender, the tyrant and 
the free! The sympathy of this 
country must go out in full 
measure to those who, rightly 
speaking, are fighting not only 
their own battle, but the battle 
of human freedom. 

The Indian Government and 
a very large section of Indian 
public opinion, however, hold 
to the view that to be properly 
nonaligned, condemnation and 
censure, even of the condemn- 
able and the censurable, must 
be avoided. Then, not only is 
nonalignment preserved, but 
effort in the cause of better 
relations between the opposed 
powers, of the lessening and 
removal of tension, of disarma- 
ment and peace, can be more 
effective. 

The mediator, to be accep- 
table, must be friendly with 
both sides, and the maintenance 
of friendliness necessitates on 
quite a number of occasions a 
sacrifice of frankness. Where 
gne of the parties is unduly 
sensitive or difficult to per- 
suade, the maintenance of 
friendliness, So as to be able to 
influence, may also necessitate 
some slight condemnation on 
suitable occasion of the other, 
better accustomed from domes- 
tic practice to bear criticism 
and also more capable of not 
overestimating its significance. 


India’s Worth 
This line of thought is 
not umreasonable. Perhaps it 
makes the best answer to 


those who urge that the Indian 
Government, far from main- 
taining equidistance from both 
Sides, leans over not unoften 
to the side of the Communists. 
Examining objectively the en- 
tire field of interstate relations, 
governmental and private, it 
is doubtful if the charge can 
be sustained. That it should 
be seriously made occasions 
surprise in Indian circles, 
though perhaps it ought not 
to in view of the presence of 
Krishna Menon in so impor- 
tant a position in the Indian 
Government. 


The significance of India in 
the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries as a 
whole has been mentioned 
earlier. Its nonalignment in in- 
ternational. affairs makes no 
difference t> the worth to the 
Free World of its success in the 
economic sphere. 


For that success is the suc- 
cess of democratic institutions, 
working in full conformity 
with the rule of law and of 
civil liberty. It is the success 
of those values the Free World 
holds essential and dear. That, 
for this success, India is striv- 
ing with all its energy and re- 
sources, the testimony of many 
recent expert Western observ- 
ers bears out. That these re- 
sources, although they form by 
far the larger part of those 
needed for success, are stil) in- 
sufficient, especially in foreign 
exchange, is also borne out by 
the same witnesses. 

Development in India can be 
greatly assisted and speeded by 
adequate long-term loans. Such 
development is likely to be al- 
most as helpful to the Free 
World as to India. The issue is 
now, as it has been for some. 
time, before the Free World, 
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Ivan F. Tevosyan, Russia’s first ambassador to Japan 


ee 
o> a 
ee * 


a 


ce the war, makes a statement to news- 


a oe 
de” da 


men soon after his arrival in Tokyo to take up his new duties last February. 


Jacob Malik and Shunichi Matsumoto, Soviet and Japanese 


s+ eal 
ve 


representatives respectively, shake hands at one of their many 
meetings in London during the drawn-out negotiations that 
preceded the resumption of SovietJapanese relations, 


Soviet delegate Alexi M. Kutarev 
tulate each other after signing an 


agreement on salmon fishing in the Okhotsk Sea last April. 


From Blue Book Compiled by the 
Foreign Office. 


—_— 

Diplomatic relations between 
the two countries of Japan and 
the Soviet Union, which had 
been severed for more than 10 
years after World War II, were 
resumed on Dec. 12 last year, 
when the instruments of ratifi- 
cation of the Japan-Soviet Jeint 
Declaration were exchanged at 
the Foreign Office. 

Concomitant with the e¢xX- 
change of the instruments; em- 
bassies of both countries were 
established when counselor of 
the Japanese Legation in Swe- 
den Kinya Niizeki and chief of 
the Soviet Mission to Japan 
Sergei L. Tichvinsky were ap- 
pointed charge d'affaires of the 
respective embassies. 

On Dec. 20 the Soviet Govern- 
ment applied for agreements on 
‘the appointment of Deputy 
Chairman of the Soviet Minis- 
terial Council I. F. Tevosyan as 
Soviet Ambassador to Japan, 
which was approved by the 
Japanese Government Dec, 27. 
On the same day a Japanese re- 
quest was made to Moscow in 
turn for agreements on the 
nomination of Japanese Vice 
Foreign Minister Suemitsu Ka- 
dowaki as Japanese Ambassador 
to Moscow. The Soviets obliged 
four days later. 

Thus, the first postwar Soviet 
Ambassador to Japan arrived in 
Tokyo Feb. 10 accompanied by 
embassy staff members, includ- 
ing Counselors Adelhaev and 
Ivanov. Ambassador Tevosyan 
paid a courtesy call on Japa- 
nese Foreign Minister Nobu- 
suke Kishi Feb. 13 and present- 
ed his credentials to the Em- 
peror a week later. 

Japanese Ambassador Kado- 
, waki arrived in the Soviet cap- 
ital March 8 and presented his 
credentials to Voroshilov, chair- 
man of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet.  . 

The Japanese and Soviet dip- 
lomatic corps were gradually 
reinforced following the instal- 
lation of these ambassadors. 

Although Clause 2 of the 
Japan-Soviet Joint Declaration 
provided that arrangements for 
the establishment of consulates 
in -both countries be made 
through proper diplomatic chan- 
nels, no talks have been held on 
the matter so far. 


Territorial Problem 


It is no exaggeration to say 
that the recovery of Japan-So- 
viet diplomatic relations repre- 
sents an epoch-making event in 
postwar Japanese diplomacy in 
that it opened the door in the 
Iron Curtain which had been 
closed tight ever since the war. 

The reopening of relations 
with the Soviet Union should 
not only serve to restore peace- 
ful and friendly relations be- 
tween the tw@ countries, ag ex- 

ssly stipulated in Clause 1 
of the Japan-Soviet Joint Decla- 
ration, but also should contri- 


bute to the peace of Asia as well . 


as of the whole.world. In this 
sense, the event is deemed to be 
of great significance. 

However, it is rash to con- 
sider that the lofty ideal of 
world peace has been realized 
as a result of the rapproche- 
ment between the two nations. 
It should be noted that the dip- 
lomatie relations have not been 
resumed on the basis of a peace 
treaty. } 

The settiement of the 
territorial problem, one of the 
most outstanding questions be- 
tween the two nations, has 
been deferred until the con- 
clusion of a4 peace treaty which 
was to be negotiated for after 
the establishment of diplomatic 
relations. This means that un- 
til the treaty has been effected 
we cannot hope for the return 
of the Habomai and Shikotan 
Islands, which Russia had 
agreed to retrocede to Japan, or 
of the inherent Japanese 
territories of Southern Kurile 
Islands. 


Northern Islands 

This is ciear from Clause 9 
of the Japan-Soviet Joint De- 
claration which follows: 

“The Union of Soviet Socia- 
list Republics shall agree to 
continue negotiations for the 
conclusion of a peace treaty in- 
cluding territorial problems 
after normal diplomatic rela- 
‘tions have been resumed with 
Japan, ‘The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics shall agree 
to the fretrocession of the 


Habomai group and Shikotan 
Island to Japan in response to 


| the desire of the Japanese peo- 


ple and in consideration of the 
interests of Japan. These is- 
lands will be actually returned 
to Japan following the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty be- 
tween Japan and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

It is self-evident that the 
Southern Kuriles belong to 
Japan inherently and we can 
never relinquish our claim on 
the islands; On the other 
hand, the Soviet side has not 
changed its attitude towatd 
Japanese territorial rights over 
the islands, as we can see 
from the interview June 16 of 
the Asahi Shimbun Editor with 
Soviet Communist Party First 
Secretary Nikita Khrushchev. 

Japan is prepared to start 
negotiations at any time for the 
conclusion of a peace treaty but 
for the stubborn attitude on the 
part of the Russians, which is 
feared to produce adverse effects 
on the solution of other pending 
problems. 

The only course for Japan to 
take in obtaining a peace 
treaty with the Soviet Union is 
to take up the problem when the 
international situation is con- 
sidered to be most favorable for 
Japan to carry its point. But, 
in the meantime, it is hoped 
that the Soviets will come to 
realize that the solution of the 
territorial problem is the first 


prerequisite to the establishment 


of friendly relations between the 
two countries. 

‘Meanwhile, the United States 
believes that the final return of 
the Kurile Islands and Southern 
Sakhalin to Japan should be de- 
cided upon among the allied 
powers. In a protest to the So- 
viet Government on the shoot- 
ing down of a B29 bomber May 
23, the United States held it un- 
warrantable that the Soviet Uni- 
on should occupy Kunashiri, 
Etorofu, Habomai and Shikotan 
to which Japan is unauestion- 
ably entitled. 


Fisheries Talks 

The fisheries problem, of 
great concern to the Japanese 
people who depend largely on 
ocean resources for the supply 
of protein, is one of the basic 
questions in the negotiations 
between Japan and the Soviet 
Union. Even after 12 years 
since the end of the war the 
problem is becoming increasing- 
ly important. 

In order to regulate the fish- 
eries problem between the two 
countries, there was signed in 
Moscow May 14, 1956 “The 
Treaty between Japan and the 


Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 


lics on Open Sea Fisheries in 
the Northwestern Pacific Area” 
(abbreviated hereinafter to the 
Japan-Soviet Fisheries Treaty) 
and the treaty became binding 
Dec, 12 of the same year in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
Clause 8 of the Joint Declara- 
tion. 

The Japan-Soviet Committee 
for ‘Fisheries in the Northwes- 
tern Pacific Area organized in 
compliance with Article 3 of the 
treaty held its initial meeting 
in Tokyo between Feb. 15 and 
April 6 this year. 

Among the various duties of 
the committee, the most impor- 
tant was to fix the annual 
amount of catch of salmon. 
Debate was concentrated on 
this controversial issue at this 
year’s first meeting of the com- 
mittee. Although the issue is 
said to have been settled on the 
basis of sciehtific data during 
the session of the meeting, the 
settlement is rather believed to 
be the result of political pres- 
sure from outside the commit- 
tee. 


Meeting Held 

The meeting was opened in a 
ceremony Feb. 14 attended by 
committee members  Agricul- 
tural and Forestry Minister Ichi- 
taro Ide, Tsynejiro Hiratsuka, 
Masao Okai, Shinsaku Hogen 
from the Japanese side and 
Chief Delegate Kutarev, Moiseev, 
Panin, Tichvinsky from the -So- 
viet side. On the next day the 
first plenary session of the meet- 
ing took place at the Foreign 
Office to adopt the agenda of 
subsequent discussions. 

At the second plenary session 
on Feb, 19, regulations for order 
of business were adopted, after 
which the Japanese side propos- 
ed that the quantities of salmon 
haul for the four years starting 
1957 be tentatively set at 165,000 
tons for odd years and 135,000 


tons for even years, 

However, the Soviet side did 
not agree to the Japanese pro- 
posal to increase the catch of 
salmon since, they maintained, 
the fishing resources in the 
North Pacific area is dwindling 
at a rapid rate because of In- 
discriminate fishing of young 
fish by Japanese offshore fishers. 
They insisted that it was already 
agreed last May between Soviet 
Fisheries Minister Ishkov and 
Japanese Agriculture and For- 
estry Minister Ichiro Kono that 
the quota be set at 100,000 tons 
for odd years and 80,000 tons 
for even years. 


Claim Refuted 

The Japanese side refuted the 
Soviet claim by presenting vari- 
ous statistical data to show that 
the fisheries resources in the 
area are not on the decrease. 
However, since the scientific 
data were not sufficient to push 
Japan’s point, no progress has 
been seen in the problem with 
both sides sharply opposed in 
views as to the fishing quota. 


At the ninth plenary session 
Feb. 26 it was decided to call 
off future meetings and refer the 
problem to the Science and 
Technology Subcommittee. The 
subcommittee was entrusted 
with the investigation of salmon 
resources in the Northwestern 
Pacific area, the influence of off- 
shore fishing on the resources, 
and the migration of salmon in 
1957. 

The Science and Technology 
Subcommittee held six confer- 
ences between Feb. 27 and 
March 7 to deliberate the scienti- 
fic aspects of the fisheries prob- 
lem and on the basis of their 
findings compiled a report in- 
corporating the contrasting 
views of both sides. 

In view of the dim prospects 
for solution of the problem 
merely from the technological 
angle, a solution was attempted 
through political negotiations 
between the Japanese represen- 
tatives of Agriculture and For- 
estry Minister Ichitaro Ide and 
former Agriculture and Forestry 
Minister Ichiro Kono and the So- 
viet representative Kutareyv. 

Ide proposed a tentative agre 
ment, accordihg to which t 
amount of catch in the future 
will be decided upon on the basis 
of results of joint scientific in- 
vestigations but, in the mean- 
time, the Japanese catch should 
be tentatively increased to 145,- 
000 tons, which is not less than 
last year’s actual catch, on con- 
dition that the restricted sea 
area be widened. 

However, the proposa] was re- 
jected by Soviet delegate Kuta- 


rev, whereupon, Foreign Minis- 
ter Nobusuke Kishi invited 5So- 
viet Ambassador Tevosyan to 
his office on March 15 and re- 
quested that the Soviet Govern- 
ment take a wide view on the 
matter of fixing the salmon 
catch, which was the first case 
to be taken up by the two coun- 
tries since the restoration of 
normal relations between them 
and therefore, is expected to 
have a profound significance in 
the future development of 
friendly relations between the 
countries. 

Kishi also told Tevosyan that 
the Japanese could never be 
satisfied with the decrease in 
the catch against last year's 
volume especially when the re- 
lations between the two coun- 
tries has been normalized. 

In reply to Kishi’s represen- 
tation, Tevosyan conveyed 
on March 21 his home Govern- 
ment’s decision on an “excep- 
tional measure” approving fish- 
ing of salmon during 1957 in 
the arpa prescribed in the trea- 
ty to’ th 
tons on condition that fishing 
of salmon in the Okhotsk Sea 
this year be restricted rigidly 
with a view to totally stopping 
operations there in the future, 

Being dissatisfied with the 
Soviet decision, the Japanese 
Government urged its retraction 
through negotiations with 5o- 
viet delegate Kutarev by Agri- 
culture and Forestry Minister 
Ichitare Ide and former Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Minister Ichi- 
ro Kono, 


Pact Signed 

On April 2 Foreign Minister 
Kishi invited Ambassedor Te- 
vosyan to his office for the sec- 
ond time and requested to 
change the wording of “excep- 
tional measure” and t allow 
fishing of 120,000 tons by two 
fishing fleets in the Okhotsk 
Sea. 

Two days later, an answer 
was received from Tevosyan to 
the effect that the Japanese re- 
quests will be acceded to in 
general, On the same evening, 
Ide and Kutarevy discussed the 
details of the problem and ar- 
rived at a cubstantial agreement 
early in the morning of April 5. 

Thus, the Japan-Soviet Fish- 
erles Committee adopted later 
in the day an agreement on 
the total amount of salmon 
catch and restrictions on sal- 
mon fishing operations in the 
Okhotsk Sea. The committee 
also made decisions on problems 
pertaining to protection and 
fishing restriction of pink sal- 
mon; permissible limit of mixed 


e amount of 120,000’ 


fishing of young herrings, 
female crabs and young crabs; 
setting of crab nets; the area 
within 40 sea miles from the 
coast closed to fishing of salmon; 
adjustment of scientific investi- 
gations; and exchange of statis- 
tical data and other information 
material. 

The points agreed upon be- 
tween’ the two countries 
were recorded in the “Minutes 
of the First Conference of the 
Japan-Soviet Northwest Pacific 
Ocean Fisheries Committee” 
which was signed by the com- 
mittee members representing 
both countries. Thus, the cur- 
tain was closed on the Japan- 
Soviet negotiations which last- 
ed for two solid months. 


Inshore Fisheries 

Due to the fact that the ter- 
ritorial problem, including that 
of territorial waters, remains 
unsolved between Japan and the 
Soviet Union (with Japan in- 
sisting that the width of the 
territorial waters be 3 sea miles, 
while Russia insisting upon 12 
miles) the fishing grounds north- 
east of Hokkaido is extremely 
limited, and large restrictions 
have been imposed. particularly 
on inshore fishing in the areas 
of the Habomai Islands, Shiko- 
tan Island, the Kurile Islands 
and Sakhalin. 

The inshore fisheries in these 
areas are conducted by small 
fishers in Hokkaido and by 
some of the repatriates from the 
said islands. The haul consists 
of cod, pollack, flatfish, shark, 
herring, crab and scallops, as 
well as sea tangle, which is 
found more abundantly in the 
coastal areas than offshore, and 
the catch is expected to be 
doubled if operations in the 
open seas within 12 sea miles 
from the coasts of the above- 
mentioned islands are allowed. 

It is only natural, therefore, 
that fishermen venture into the 
area within 12 miles from the 
coasts only to be seized relent- 
lessly by Soviet patrol ships and 
detained in prisons. As a result 
the fisherfolk are deprived of 
their bread winners and placed 
in a miserable plight. 

Violation of Law 

On each occasion the Japanese 
Government has asked the So- 
viet Government for release of 
the detained fishermen and the 
seized fishing vessels, but no 
decisive step has been taken in 
preventing such incidents and 
insuring safe operations in the 
area. 

Since the Japanese Govern- 
ment believes that the territorial 


waters should be limited to 
within three sea miles, rather 
than 12 miles, from the coast, it 
considers the Soviet act seiz- 
ing. Japanese fishing vessels to 
be in violation of law. 

Encouraged by the precedent 
set by Britain, which maintains 
the three-mile theory, when it 
obtained Soviet approval for 
British fishing vessels to operate 
between three and 12 miles from 
Soviet territorial coasts, the 
Japanese Government requested 
the Soviet Government on June 
3, through Japanese Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union Suemitsu 
Kadowaki, to recognize the free- 
dom of small-scale fishing opera- 
tions and sea tangle collecting 
by petty fishers Within 12 sea 
miles from Soviet territories in 
the waters of the Habomai, Shi- 
kotan, Kunashiri, Etorofu and 
Kurile areas. 

At the same time, the Japa- 
nese Government requested that 
the lighthouse in the Goyomai 
Straits be put into operation for 
the safe navigation of Japanese 
vessels between Nemuro, Hok- 
kaido and Suisho Island. 

The requests were repeated in 
an official note presented June 
10 to the Soviet authorities 
through the Japanese embassy 
in Moscow, In the note a re- 
quest was also made for permis- 
sion for Japanese repatriates 
from the Kurile Islands to visit 
their ancestors’ graves on the 
islands. 


Boats Seized 


From olden times fishing by 
Japanese in the Northern Paci- 
fic area has been partly conduct- 
ed in the neighboring waters 
of the Kurile Islands, Sakhalin, 
Kamchatka Peninsula and 
Primorskaya (Maritime) Prov- 
ince of the Siberian coast. And 
because the Soviet Union has 
claimed 12 miles of sea off the 
Siberian coast as its territorial 
waters, there have been con- 
stant cases of seizure of Japa- 
nese fishing boats by the So- 
viet authorities on account of 
their alleged trespassing on the 
unilaterally defined sea borders 
in those regions. 

As stated earlier, the Japa- 
nese Government does not re- 
cognize nor accept the Soviet 
claim of the 12-mile zone of 
territorial waters from a legal 
standpoint. However, the Gov- 
ernment has advised the Japa- 
nese fishermen who are operat- 
ing in Northern Pacific waters 
to keep clear of the 12-mile 
zone of the Soviet territories, 
on the one hand, and has de- 
manded the Soviet Government 
to release the captured Japa- 
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Ties With USSR Since 1917 | 


By SHINTARO FUKUSHIMA 


Soviet-Japanese relations since 
the revolution of 1917 have been 
marked more by rivalry and con- 
flict than by harmony and peace. 
In 19 of those 40 years, the two 
nations have been without for- 
mal diplomatic ties, 


Between 1917 and 1941, the 
major conflicts arose out of con- 
tinued pursuit by both govern- 
ments of long-standing “imperi- 
al” policies on the Asian conti- 
nent, During the war years, 
relations were governed by a 
Neutrality Pact whose fragility 
was evident in its sudden termi- 
nation by the USSR six days 
before the end of the war, 


The postwar years, six of al- 
lied occupation and five of inde- 
pendence, revealed that the form- 
er Soviet designs on Manchuria 
now appeared to include Japan 
itself. Recognition of this ree- 
ord of uneasy peace or open con- 
flict underlay the domestic op- 
position to the restoration of 
diplomatic relations finally con- 
summated in December 1956, 


Although diplomatic ties; 
broken by the Soviet revolution 
of 1917, were not resumed until 
1925, “relations” had existed from 
the start. Japan had taken a 
leading role in the Siberian ex- 
pedition of 1918. Russian parti- 
sans had massacred hundreds of 
Japanese residents at Nikolaevsk 
in. 1920; in retaliation Japan had 
seized northern Sakhalin, hold- 
ing it until diplomatic relations 
were resumed in January 1925, 
In renewing those links, Japan 
found then what she rediscover- 
ed in 1955-1956, that a close re- 
lationship existed bétween recog: 


nition and fishery rights. 

In 1929, the USSR resumed 
the traditional Czarist imperial 
policy toward Manchuria, re- 
nounced in 1917 and again in 
1924. In the fighting that broke 
out to retain old Czarist privil- 
eges, the Soviets showed them- 
selves as sensitive to imperialist 
claims as any Romanoff. This 
“national policy” came imme- 
diately after the USSR had ac- 
cepted the Kellogg Pact of 1928. 

Evidence of Soviet interest in 
Manchuria did not excuse, 
though it did much to. spur, 
the fanatical Japanese militarists 
who staged the Manchurian 
crisis of 1931. The same dissen- 
sion over traditional Russian 
interests in China underlay the 
series of armed clashes that 
erupted along the whole Man- 
churian border during the late 
1930's, such as at Changkufeng 
and Nomonhan in 1938 and 1939, 


The same affinity for tradition- 
al Czarist objectives was reveal- 
ed iT 1940 when the USSR got 
a bid to join the Tripartite 
Axis Alliance with Japan. The 
USSR revealed then that it de 
sired definite spheres of influ- 
ence in the Far Kast, In April 
1941, the “democratic” Stalin 
who had shaken hands with 
Hitler in 1939, signed the Neu- 
trality Pact with Japan. 

During those years of official 
peace and goodwill, the Soviet 
policy of cynicism was indicated 
in the career of the Russian 
agent, Richard Sorge, who 
operated in Japan one of the 
most successful Soviet spy rings 
on record. 

Typical of the uneasy charac- 
ter of Soviet-Japanese relations 
was the way in which the USSR 
terminated them Although the 


Neutrality Pact of 1941 was not 
due to expire until 1946, the 
USSR suddenly declared war 
against Japan on Aug. 2, 1945, 
without attempting to settle dif- 


ferences through diplomatic 
channels and in the~ certain 
knowledge that since April, 


Japan had been seeking through 
the USSR a way of ending the 
war. 

During the ensuing occupa- 
tion, Japan found the USSR one 
of her most implacable enemies. 
The Soviets made futile attempts 
to force SCAP to apply the 
same purge programs to Japan 
that she had used in the Eastern 
European zones she controlled, 
to eliminate political opposition. 

The USSR also blocked efforts 
in 1947 and 1948 for an early 
peace treaty. And at San 
Francisco, it was the Soviet 
delegate, Andrei Gromyko, who 
demanded continued controls 
over Japan’s government. and 
economy after the peace treaty. 
When those demands were not 
accepted, the USSR refused to 
sign the treaty of friendship 
and reconciliation. 

Thus it appears that after 
World War Il, the former Czar- 
ist-Soviet imperialism aimed 

rincipally at China had now 

een extended to include Japan. 
In 1941, Soviet-indoctrinated re- 
patriates landed in Japan with 
obvious instructions and plans 
for a revolution, a la St, Peters: 
burg and 1917. 

In February 1950, the USSR 
signed an alliance with Commu- 
nist China which marked Japan 
as their common enemy. Its re 
newal in 1954 continued this 
poliey, 

These legacies affected the 
negotiations begun in 1955 to 


draft a peace treaty to end the 
technical state of war. Three 
issues plagued those negotia- 
tions: the continued detention of 
Japanese in the Soviet Union; 
disputes over the Southern 
Kuriles, traditionally held by 
Japan; and aé fisheries agree- 
ment. 

The Soviet attitude was per- 
haps symbolized in the prohibi- 
tion of Japanese fishing in the 
northern Pacific waters in 1956 
to force an agreement restoring 
relations, finally signed in Octo- 
i and effected from Decem- 

r. 

Another issue illustrating So- 
viet postwar policy toward Ja- 
pan was the veto of Japan's 
earlier bids for admission to the 
United Nations. The opposition 


disappeared only after the So-. 


viets had gained a resumption 
of diplomatic relations on the 
terms she desired. 


This record of conflict over 
the past 40 years, together with 
known evidence of Soviet im- 
perialist ambitions in Asia, con- 
tributes to the skepticism and 
concern with which Soviet-Ja- 
pan relations are viewed. 


Moreover, Japanese detainees 
are still being found in the 
USSR long after official dis- 
claimers of their existence have 
been Yoiced, and Japan's title 
to sovereignty over the South- 
ern Kuriles still remains unre- 
cognized. 

Recently, Russia continued re- 
fusal to recognize the sincerity 
behind Japan's efforts to ban 
the nuclear weapons and its at- 
tempts to separate government 
policies from the will of Japan's 
citizens strike a pessimistic 
note for future Soviet-Japanese 
relala _ 


nese fishermen and their boats 
on every possible occasion, on 
the other. 

The Soviet authorities have 
usually investigated the cap- 
tured Japanese crew charged 
them with trespassing on terri- 
torial waters and = sometimes 
even espionage, and imposed in 
most cases two to three years 
sentence on the captains or 
operations chiefs of the captur- 
ed Japanese ships under So 
viet legal procedures and con- 
fiscated their ships. 

The crew members other 
than the captains or operation 
chiefs were returned aboard 
acquitted Japanese fishing 
boats after investigation and 
in some instances aboard fri- 
gate boats of the Japanese Mari- 
time Safety Agency which the 
Soviet authorities requested to 
be dispatched. 


Soviet Keeps Mum 

The Japanese fishermen who 
had been detained since before 
last December in the Soviet 
Union were repatriated by the 
so-called llth repatriation pro- 
gram made possible by the nor- 
malization of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Japan and the So- 
viet Union. Ninety-two ships 
captured by the Soviet authori- 
ties before last December have 
not been returned, however. 

The request of the Japanese 
Government for the return of 
these ships by the Soviet Union 
Was made in an oral statement 
to the Soviet Embassy in To- 
kyo for the third time on Feb. 
4 this year following similar 
requests made on July 11 and 
Nov. 12 last year. The Soviet 
Government has given no final 
reply to these requests by the 
Japanese Government. 

The Soviet attitude toward 
the Japanese fisheries in the 
adjacent seas of its territories 
in the Northern Pacific has not 
improved to an appreciable de- 
gree even after diplomatic re- 
lations were resumed between 
the two countries last Decem- 
ber. This is clearly indicated 
in the following chart. The 
numbers of the Japanese fish- 
ing boats seized by Soviet au- 
thorities have increased after 
last December compared with 
the average frequency of sei- 
zures in previous years. 

The comparison of the Soviet 
seizures in the first half of last 
year and that of this year is as 
follows: 


Captured Repatriated Detained* 


PROBLEMS FACING JAPAN-SOVIET DIPLOMACY 


the bay area on Apr. 24 when 
No, 370 Soviet coast guard boat 
ordered the Hakusan Maru to 
come to anchor and produce al! 
documents concerning the 
operations, 


The Hakusan Maru wus locat- 
ed at the point of lat. 42 
degrees and 31 minutes and 30 
seconds N. and long. 132 
degrees and eight minutes, 
when it was ordered to a halt 
by the Soviet ship. The offi- 
cials aboard the Hakusan Maru 
requested Soviet officials not to 
prevent the Japanese ships 
from continuing their opera- 
tions in a talk with them, 
showing the certificate issued 
by the Japanese Government to 
permit the research fishing 
operations. 


The Soviet authorities, how- 
ever, made it clear during the 
talk that they intended io 
seize all the Japanese ships un- 
Jess research operations were 
abandoned immediately, Un- 
der these circumstances, the 
Japanese fleet decided to leave 
the area for home to avoid 
further complications. 

The Japanese Government 
took the matter up immediately 
after the incident and re- 
quested the Soviet Government 
to explain the actions of the 
Soviet authorities and, at the 
same time, filed a stern protest 
through Suemitsu Kadowaki, 
Japanese ambassador in Mos 
cow, on May 4. 


Russian Note | 
Subsequently on May 27, So- 
viet Vice Foreign Minister 
Vv. V.. Kuznetsov delivered a 
formal reply to Ambassador 
Kadowaki. The Soviet Govern- 
ment said in the note, “The 
Soviet Navy announced on Oct. 
27, 1945, that there had been 
laid mine fields in Peter the 
Great Bay area and that 
navigation by ships through 
the area was accordingly 
very dangerous. ' 

The note continued, “After 
conducting clearing operations 
the Soviet Navy again an- 
nounced jn 1946 that the same 
area Was open only to naviga- 
tion on the sea surface. 

“The Soviet Government 
cannot recommend fishing opera- 
tions and particularly dragnet 
fishery in the Peter the Great 
Bay area because the possibility 


Searched 


Period ships men ships men ships men_ ships 
1956 
POR Hbwensce, o 14 0 0 47 59 2 
Feb, ereeerve 2 20 3 5 32 46 47 Pe 
Bs: ctbskheo: @ 41 1 Ss 50 72 4 
ADP. cccvese Aa 106 5 112 57 65 7 
MAS iesecca 24 205 3 91 71 135 3 
wile peesbae ae 212 15. 269 75 76 7 

1957 
PS Kecend 4 49 5 94 92 11 2 
FU. Seeecdke se 10 0 1f 933 21 2 
Ms Sasakek - 2 59 1 40 97 40 2 
AEs Sékék ees 8 46 5 54 97 32 5 
MEAT 'kcataee 2G ee 8 219 119 43 15 
a bees we RE 180 13 128 117 95 7 


*Accumulated numbers of men and ships captured by the 
Soviet authorities as of the respective dates. 


t( Dead) 


The Japanese Government 
has asked the Soviet Govern- 
ment to release the Japanese 
fishermen and fishing vessels 
each time such seizures have 
taken place in the past. For in- 
stance, when 14 Japanese 
herring fishing boats were 
captured in the Bay of Aniwa, 
Sakhalin, the Japanese Govern- 
ment protested strongly to the 
Soviet Government through 
Suemitsu. Kadowaki, ambassa- 
dor in Moscow, but no satisfac- 
tory answer has been given by 
the Soviet Government, 


Bay Closure 


Peter the Great Bay, which 
covers a wide expanse from the 
coagt of southern tip. of 
Primorskaya Province to Vladi- 
vostok, has long been known 
for its rich fish resources, 
Japanese trawlers had operated 
in the bay area before the war. 

The first research and ex- 
perimental operation was cor 
ducted with great success from 
Apr. 10 to Apr. 19 this year for 
the first time in the postwar 
period. Foflowing the first 
research operation, the Haku- 
san Maru, research ship of 
Ishikawa Prefectural Fisheries 
Experiment Station, Ryuho 
Maru, a guard boat of the 
Fishery Agency, and. eight 
trawlers each dispatched from 
Akita, Niigata and Ishikawa 
Prefectures were conducting 


‘the second trial operation in 


of explosion of mines. which 
may still remain on the sea 
bottom has not been com- 
pletely eliminated. 

The Soviet note said, “The 
officials aboard the patrol ship 
suggested that the Japanese side 
evacuate the bay area so that 
these Japanese ships would be 
spared any unhappy accidents 
which might possibly occur if 
they continued their fishing 
operations by dragnets and they 
did not intend any threat to the 
Japanese officials, nor did they 
even propose that the Japanese 
survey fleet should return home. 

“The Soviet Government, 
therefore, does not deem the 


. protest by the Japanese Govern- 


ment to be supported by facts. 
However, it expects that the 
Japanese Government will in- 
form the Japanese fishers of the 
possible dangers to be caused 
by the fishing operations in 
Peter the Great Bay area and 
take other appropriate measures 
to keep them from the said area 
in order to prevent any unfor- 
tunate accidents from  occur- 
ring.” 


. Japan’s Rebuttal 


Ambassador Kadowaki rebut- 
ted this Soviet. contention im- 
mediately by saying that the So- 
viet Government was obligated 
to clear the bay area as soon 
as possible since it was now 10 
years after the end of World 

Continued on Page 16 Col. 3 
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MAIR RESO 8 FOR 


“By RICHARD PIPES 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


The -. efitry 
troops into eastern and 
southeastern’ Europe in 
the final stage of World 
Wa8t-Il-é6iacided with the 


ee ew, 


end’ of the retrenchment 
phase of Russian commu- 
nism. Originally estab- 
lished against overwhelm- 
ing-6dds-n. the expectation 
that therest of Europe 
would follow suit, the So- 
viet regime was soon com- 
pelled to abandon reliance 
on_a-world. upheaval, and 
to™roncentrate all energies 
on building up the Soviet 
state as a base of world 


communism. 


This phase.found its expres- 
sion in’ Stalinism, whose prin- 
cipal ideological characteristic 
was..the. identification. of the 
interests of communism with 
those of Soviet Russia. This 
identification was acceptable to 
many foreign Communists as 
long as Russia was indeed the 
only~+Commaunist power in the 
work... = — 

World War II, by helping to 
establish the Soviét Union as 
one of the leading world pow- 
ers, by permitting it to break 
out of isolation, and by provid- 
ing it with impressive allies 
abroad (first in Yugoslavia, then 
in China) terminated this period 
of retrenchment. In a sense, 
however, the Soviet Union was 
a victim of its own successes, 


By winning the war and 
utilizing the opportunity which 
the collapse of Germany and 
Japan. offered to help set up 
Communist. . regimes there, 
where before the war they had 
not the slightest chance of 
coming to power, the Soviet 
Government strengthened great- 
ly the international Communist 
movement, but at the same 
time weakened its own claim 
to -an exclusive representation 
of the Communist cause. 

The situation, which Soviet 
triumphs in the war had 
engendered, called, therefore, 
for a thorough revaluation of 
the relationship between the 
Soviet regime and the Com- 
munist. movement as a whole, 
But ‘eae of the sort hap- 
pened, In the 20 years during 
which the. ..two had been 
synonymous, the interests of 
Russia with its government and 
those of communism became 
so thoroughly fused that noth- 
ing short of another revolu- 
tion could separate them again. 


Communist Monopoly — 


Communism, which had or- 
iginally provided the raison 
d'etre of the Soviet regime, 
became a tool which the re- 
gime, independent and self: 
sufficient, used unscrupulously 
to enhance its own power. And 
behind the regime, with its vast 
apparatus and its vested in- 
terests, maneuvered the sinister 
figt:re of Stalin, morbidly suspi- 
cious and with an insatiable 
appetite for power. All this 
mitigated against a genuine re- 
appraisal. 

Soviet Russia simply proceed- 
ed to absorb the occupied coun- 
tries of eastern Europe-as if 
they were a retrieved part of 
its own domain, and refused to 
make even those concessions to 
local interests which Lenin, 
who was an international Com- 
munist. first and ruler of Russia 
Second; had shown himself 
willing to accord. Out of habit 
and out of self-interest, the 
Soviet apparatus acted as if it 
stil had a monopoly on com- 
munism, 

In. fact, however, something 
akin to a balance of power was 
beginning to emerge within the 
Communist bloc, a coalition of 
like-minded states with a cer- 
tain community of interest, 
Willing to close ranks against 
the common enemy under the 
leadershi of their senior, 
Soviet Russia, but jealous of 
their internal independence, 
This was the case with 
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« sve Communist System Brings 


Exploitation to Many ._ 
And Profit to None 


Yugoslav Communists, who had 
come to power without the aid 
of Moscow, with the Chinese 
Communists, who had behind 
them a long tradition of revolu- 
tionary combat, and, to some 
extent, with the Communists 
who had come to power in 
Eastern Europe in the wake of 
the Soviet armies, 


Two Main Groups 


The Communist regimes which 
assumed full power over eastern 
and southeastern Europe in 
1947-1948 were in most cases 
coalitions, composed of two 
principal: groups: Communists 
who had records of wunder- 
ground work and had risen to 
prominence by virtue of their 
services to local Communist 
movements, and Communists 
whose career was due to sery- 
ices rendered to the Soviet ap- 
paratus. 

In the former category were 
many loyal Stalinists, who ad- 


mired the methods of the Soviet 


leader and were ready to work 
for the benefit of the Soviet 
Union. They did so because they 
felt that under conditions then 
prevailing, Stalinism, with all 
that it implied, was the only 
practical means of communizing 
their countries. 


In the latter category were 
men whose claim to power rest- 
ed on both technical or admin- 
istrative competence, and on a 
loyalty to Stalin devoid of any 
mental reservations. Not un- 
naturally, this latter category 
comprised many officials of 
middle-class origin, including a 
high proportion of Jews; under 
conditions prevailing in this 
part of the world, these social 
groups could attain to political 
prominence only by having con- 
nections at the top. 


The deeper the roots which 
communism had sunk in a given 
country, the higher was the pro- 
portion of those who belonged 
to the first category. Since in 
eastern and southeastern Eur- 
ope these roots were not deep, 
the Muscovite faction of the 
Communist coalitions was every- 
where in preponderance, The 
only exception to this rule was 
Yugoslavia, where a _ vigorous 
Communist movement had come 
into being during the war, and 
the nationally-minded Commu- 
nists were in full control. 

Thus another aspect of the 
paradox inherent in Soviet com- 
munism revealed itself: the more 


successful the Communist move-» 


ment in a given country, the 
greater were the obstacles 
which Russia encountered in 
trying to assert its interests 
there. 


Internal Friction 


The two factions in the Com- 
munist coalitions which ruled 
most of the satellites in the 
period immediately following 
the overthrow of the local 
popular front governments, did 
not, as may be expected, see eye 
to eye on many issues. The “na- 
tional faction,” which in some 
cases consisted only of a hand- 
ful of men, wished for a more 
subtle adaptation of Stalinist 
methods, to suit local conditions; 
it objected to the manner in 
which the Soviet Union made 
use, of the satellites in the in- 
terest of its own foreign policy; 
and most of all, it resented So- 
viet economic exploitation. But 
since it was in-all. cases in a 
minority, it had to yield to the 
pressures of Moscow and. its 
local servants, 


It may be added, parenthe- 
tically, that this rift within 
Communist regimes was not 
without precedent. It had ma- 
nifested itself in many of th 
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they could find. Here a “new” Mungarian flag flies from a 
building in strifetorn Budapest during the revolt last autumn, 
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Moscow-sponsored Soviet re- 
gimes established in the border- 
lands of the Soviet Union in 
the early 1920's,’ most particu- 
latly in the Ukraine, Georgia, 
and the Tatar republic. This 
rift was implicit in that dualism 
between the interests of the 
Communist movement and the 
interests of the Soviet Russian 
state alluded to above, 


Tt may be asked why Moscow 
—which surely knew of the 
tendencies of nationallya~ninded 
faction—ever permitted them to 
rise to positions of power, The 
answer is that it needed them 
to secure a more solid grip on 
the population. Lacking a mass 
following, the Moscow-sponsor- 
ed Communists had to make use 
of those among their adherents 
who by virtue of their record 
and patriotism could win them 
a measure of popular support 
at the time when they were 
striving to destroy all opposi- 
tion, 


In a sense, therefore, ‘the Go- 
mulkas themselves served as 
tools of Stalinism, in exactly 
the same manner as the Miko- 
lajezyks had done earlier, at a 
different phase in Stalin’s strug- 
gle for control. On the surface, 
this policy entailed no risk, be- 
cause the national faction was 
weak, a minority within a min- 
ority, and could be liquidated 
at any’ suitable moment, Yet 
a certain danger there was: for 
the faction was in reality much 
stronger than its standing in 
the Communist apparatus seem- 
ed to indicate, 


Systematic Purge 


The population at large, whom 
the destruction of non-Commu- 
nist parties had deprived of all 
opportunity to express its atti- 
tude toward the regime, center- 
ed all its hopes on those among 
its leaders who were known to 
belong to the anti-Muscovite 
group, As yet the danger was 
only potential, for Moscow held 
its satellites in a very firm and 
steady grip. 


As soon as all organized op- 
position inside the satellites 
was destroyed, and the help of 
the recalcitrant Communists. 
was no longer needed, Stalin 
proceeded with a _ systematic 
purge, whose purpose it was to 
transfer all the power into the 
hands of pure Stalinists, Begin- 
ning with the downgrading of 
Gomulka in. August 1948, and 
ending with the trial and execu- 
tion of Clementis two and one 
half years later, Moscow removy- 
ed from positions of authority 
all those who by virtue of their 
background, or by acts of com- 
mission or omission, were con- 
sidered unreliable, 


The break with Tito un- 
doubtedly influenced the tim- 
ing, and perhaps also the in- 
tensity of the great purges of 
“nationalist deviationists,” but 
it certainly did not cause them. 
The purges were inevitable, 
due to the nature of Stalinism; 
they were a counterpart of the 
purges of “national deviation- 
ists” carried out in the border- 
land republics of the USSR in 
the early 1930’s, when Stalin 
made his successful bid for ab- 
solute personal power inside 
the Soviet Union. 


The purges of this final phase 
of Stalin’s seizure of power 
were interminable, because, 
given Stalin’s morbid mistrust, 
it was never possible to attain 
a stage where the party appa- 
ratus had no interest of its 
own at all, and owed all its 
loyalty to Stalin. 

Hence the purges kept on 
crushing their victims until the 
very moment of Stalin’s death, 
taking toward the end a pro- 
nounced anti-Semitic turn, as if 
Stalin, having destroyed the 
last bulwarks of national senti- 
ment, endeavored to gratify 
local nationalism by turning it 
against the Jews. 


Russian Oversight 


Although Soviet Russia show- 
ed little hesitation in seizing 
full control over the countries 
of eastern and southeastern 
Europe, it failed to work out 
a political arrangement which 
would have, at one and the 
same time, satisfied the inter- 
ests of the Soviet state, legiti- 
mate as well as illegitimate, 
and granted the dependencies 
themselves a modicum of self- 
rule indispensable to every 
sound imperial system, 


‘This failing was not due to 
want of experience. Russia has 
a solid record of imperial 
achievement which must not be 
lightly dismissed, In the course 
of centuries she has succeeded 
in establishing a respectable 
empire, which the Soviet regime 
has been able to maintain intact 
at a time when all other em- 
pires were crumbling. But the 
Russian Empire, Tsarist as well 
as Soviet, owed its cohesion to 
two factors: strong centraliza- 
tion of all government, tradi- 
tional to Russia, and Russian 
colonization, 


Because Russia enjoyed re- 
latively stable government for 
nearly 300 years previous to the 
Hevolution, and because she al- 
ways disposed of an excess 
rural population willing to 
migrate to the  boerderlards 


where they furnished the state 
with a solid ethnic foundation, 
her empire stood firm. With 
either of these two factors ab- 
sent, Russian control weaken- 
ed perceptibly; with both miss- 
ing, it usually could not subsist. 

What Russia lacked and still 
lacks is a tradition of decen- 
tralized government, an arrange- 
ment whereby the relations be- 
tween the metropolis and the 
colony are based on a legally 
normalized division of authority 
and responsibility, rather than 
on the bureaucratic chain of 
command, Faced with the prob- 
lem of administering an alien 
land, Russian governmerits in- 
variably tend toward the concen- 
tration of all political power in 


the hands of their own bureau- 


cracy. 


Lenin’s System 


Stalin was, of course, aware 
that it was not possible to in- 
corporate the satellites outright 
into the Soviet Union. We have 
a letter of his, written in 1920 
and addressed to Lenin, in 
which, in terms appropriate for 
that time he insisted on the ne- 
cessity of evolving a distinct 
political solution for the future 
sovietized republics of the 
world, 


Theoretically, such a solution 
was feasible, In the first years 
of Communist rule in Russia, 
Lenin had worked out a pseudo- 
federal system which seemed to 
grant the national minorities 
control of their local republican 
governments, without divesting 
the central government of one 
iota of authority. He could do 
so thanks to a peculiar feature 
of the Soviet political system, 
in which the right to make po- 
litical decisions is vested not 
in the state government, but in 
the party. 

In this system the legislative 
and executive powers are sepa- 
rated for the purpose of mak- 
ing decisions, and fully integrat- 
ed for the purpose of carrying 
them out. The extent to which 
the Communist Party runs the 
state apparatus affects only the 
efficiency with which its direc- 
tives are carried out—it does 
not affect in the least its mono- 
poly of legislative authority. 

Hence it is possible for the 
Communists to be generous with 
a division of power on the level 
of the state apparatus, and 
grant their possessions rights 
and powers which in a demo- 
cratic state would be tantamount 
to full sovereignty—as long as 
this division does not affect the 


party, 
' Miniature Copies 


The experience of the Sovict 
Union, however, indicated that 
in practice this system did not 
work: before long: the appara- 
tus of the party and the state 
became so thoroughiy fused as 
to be virtually indistinguishable, 
and the net result of Lenin’s 
efforts at make-believe self-rule 
was greater bureaucratization 
ard centralization than ever, 

In effect, therefore, as is well 
known, Stalin proceeded to 
transform each of the satellites 
into a miniature copy of the 
USSR, exact to the smallest de- 
tail. By so doing he antago- 
nized much more than the 
situation required. It is not 
clear whether he intended 
eventually to incorporate the 
satellites into the Soviet Union, 
or whether he envisaged the 
establishment of a single super- 
satellite. In actual practice, he 
seemed to have inclined toward 
the latter alternative, 

In the field of economics, as 
in that of politics, Moscow fail- 
ed to work out a consistent rela- 
tionship with the satellites, as if 
unable to decide whether to con- 
sider them an occupation area, 
to be squeezed dry and then dis- 
carded, or a permanent acquisi- 
tion, to be developed into an 
integral part of the Soviet eco- 
nomy. Unable to decide, it 
pursued both policies simultane- 
ously, with disastrous effects for 
the countries concerned, 

Of Soviet economic jJooting 
little need be said, The revela- 
tions of Tito and Gomulka must 
have convinced even the most 
reluctant of the fact of Soviet 
economic exploitation of other 
countries. Added to what our 
own economists have been able 
to learn about this subject by 
methods of analysis. these re- 
velations paint a picture of in- 
ternational brigandage that for 
sheer ingenuity, thoroughness, 
and lack of scruple has no equal 
in modern history, 


Looting Methods 


The methods varied. In the 
immediate postwar period, the 
Soviet Union acquired loot by 
imposing heavy reparations on 
some of the satellites (calculat- 
ed in gold dollars and at 1938 
prices), and by confiscating gso- 
called enemy property, much of 
it Jewish property, which had 
been expropriated by the Nazis 
a few years earlier, 

Once this source dried wp, 
more ingenious methods of ex. 
ploitation were introduced. The 
most important among them 
were jointstock companies and 


bilateral trade agreements, 
which permitted the — Soviet 


Union to purchase ‘raw materi 


‘SOVIET AND THE SATELLITES 


als at a fraction of their world 
price. How much wealth the 
Soviet state siphoned off by 
these and similar methods may 
never be exactly known, 

But I think it would be a mis- 
take to ascribe the drastic lower- 
ing of living standards in the 
satellites to this cause alone. It 
was probably no more than a 
contributive factor. The prin- 
cipal reason for the lowering of 
living standards was the eco. 
nomic system which the Com- 
munists—of the national as well 
as Moscow-oriented faction—in- 
troduced in their countries once 
they were firmly in power. 


Economic Plans 


The ostensible purpose of the 
economic plans introduced into 
the satellites around 1948 was 
twofold: to raise living stand- 
ards and to create a base for 
“genuine” independence, In fact 
they were bound to accomplish 
the very Opposite, . 

To begin with, economic plan- 
ning as such is, of course, no 
guarantee of a general improve- 
ment of living standards. Even 
in theory such a result can be 
obtained only where a sizable 


proportion of the national in- 


come is invested in the manu- 
facture of consumer goods, The 
effect of planning depends: thus 
entirely on the nature of the 
plan; planning which aims at 
increasing the industrial and 
military potential of the govern- 
ment is qualitatively different 
from planning which aims. at 
the elimination of poverty. 

For reasons which need not 
be gone into here, Soviet eco- 
nomic planning has always been 
of the former kind, that is, the 
best it could ever accomplish 
was to keep living standards at 
a steady level. 


If, in practice, it has invari- 
ably lowered them, the reason 
is that it tried to do too much 
on too little. In backward, agri- 
cultural economics, such as Rus- 
sia and all its satellites (Cze- 
choslovakia excepted), the en- 
durance of the population rep- 
resents the principal source of 
national capital: it is only by 
squeezing labor to the utmost, 
and appropriating the surplus 
value for investment in capital 
goods industries, that industri- 
alization is at all feasible. 


Two Other Ways 


There are two other ways of 
attaining this goal, but in a 
Communist state neither is ac- 
ceptable politically. One is. to 
import capital from abroad, This 
invariably entails a_ certain 
measur. of political dependence 
on the countries supplying the 
money; for even where no for- 
mal strings are attached, the 
mere expectation that the help 
will continue constitutes a very 
effective string indeed. 

The industrialization of the 
satellites could not have been 
undertaken at a much smaller 
cost to the population had Rus- 
sia allowed them to accept Mar- 
shall Plan aid. Stalin vetoed 
this suggestion because he knew 
that as seon as the satellites 
began to draw financial assis- 
tance from the West, he would 
lose a certain measure of con- 
trol over them. 

The other alternative is to 
leave intact private capital, and 
to undertake industrialization 
through cooperation between 
state and society. This alterna- 
tive is acceptable to a democra- 
tic state, in which there is a 
genuine division of political 
authority between the gover'n- 
ment and its subjects. In a 
totalitarian state it is out of 
question. The point is that in 
egalitarian societies, wealth is 
the citizen’s only refuge from 
the state. A state striving for 
absolute power can tolerate it 
no more than absolute monarchy 
had tolerated feudal castles. 

Total political control can be 
realized only when all the citi- 
zens are in complete economic 
dependence, that is where they 
ure turned into salaried em.- 
ployes of the state. In the Soviet 
system this economic depen- 
dence of the citizenry is the 
most effective tool of political 
control: it is the chain which 
deprives of all freedom, where- 
as the police terror is merely 
the whip which keeps the pri- 
soner docile, 


Salaried Proletariat 


Hence totalitarianism entails 
the destruction of all private 
control of productive wealth, 
as much for political as for 
economic reasons, For econo- 
mically, too, the program of 
forced indusirializetion. in- a 
backward economy inclines the 
state to destroy private pro- 
perty, in order to drive as many 
citizens as possible into state 
employment, from which it 
derives the bulk of its capital. 

Once foreign aid was reject- 
ed, and all capital accumulated 
by private individuals from 
previous activity destroyed, the 
Communist state had no alter. 
native but to finance its ambi- 
tious program of industrializa- 
tion by transforming the en- 
tire population into a salaried 
proletariat, and working it to 
the very edge of physical ex- 
haustion, 

Did the satellites at least gain 
in return “genuire” indepen- 
dence, by which term Commu- 
nist propagandists presumably 
meant economic § self-sufficien- 
cy? The answer is no, Indus- 
trialization in general implies 
increased dependence on for 
eign economies: unless a coun- 
try disposes within its own 
borders of all the important 
raw materials (and this is trué 
only of the United States dnd 
Russia) it becomes’ more and 
more dependent on imports as 
it industrializes, 

Furthermore, rapid indus. 
trialization is usually accom- 
panied by a decline of agricul 
ture and the shortage of food, 
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with the consequence that coun- 
tries which before industrializa- 
tion, for all their backwardness, 
were at least able to feed them- 
selves, now must import food 
as well, that isgif the govern: 
ment is not totally oblivious to 
the fate of its population and is 
prepared to see it starve, if 
necessary, as Stalin was in the 
1930's. 

In the case of the satellites 
there were added reasons for 
the decline of their economic 
self-sufficiency, This was Sta- 
lin’s insistence that they co- 
ordinate their economic plan- 
ning and their foreign trade, 
in such a manner that each of 
the satellites concentrated on 
the branches of the economy 
which best suited its own re- 
sources and the needs of its 
neighbors. 


Thus a certain economic co- 
hesion was established among 
the satellite republics, supervis- 
ed partly by Soviet economy 
“advisors” on. the spot, and 
sore by the Committee for 

utual Economic Assistance, 
established in 1949. 


It is not quite clear whether 
Stalin undertook this economic 
integration of the satellites as 
part of a long-range solution, or 
whether he acted in mere self- 
defense to the challenge pres 
ented by the revival of West 
ern economies and the at 
tendant expansion of trade be- 
tween the satellites and the 
non-Communist world. 


Plan Uncompleted 


Stalin did not succeed in com- 
pleting the sovietization of the 
satellite economies. Two meas- 
ures remained: complete collec- 
tivization, and the full integra- 
tion of the satellites, either 
among themselves, or with the 
Soviet Union. He would have 
undoubtedly done so, had not 
death cut short his reign. 

The death of Stalin seemed to 
remove the greatest obstacles to 
the long-overdue reappraisal of 
the relationship between the 
Soviet state and communism. 
The master gone, his heirs tack- 
led the job of repairing the in- 
juries which he had inflicted. 

At first they acted cautiously, 
as if afraid to subject their 
authority to too severe tests; 
then, gaining confidence with 
each year in power, a new 
policy. Its principal aim was 
to disengage, as far as possible, 
domestic and international com- 
munism from its excessive iden- 
tification with the Russian appa- 
ratus in general, and with 
Stalinism in particular. 

One must add the qualification 
“as far as possible,” for this 
policy was subject to serious 
limitations. In the first place, 
the apparatus was by now so 
deeply entrenched, that a return 
to Leninism, to the heroic period 
of Russian communism when 
the interests of the world pro- 
letariat and of the Soviet state 
did not seem incompatible or 
even antithetical, but had been 
mutually sustaining, was gone 
beyond recall. The best one 
could hope for was a compro- 
mise, a certain redressing of the 
balance. 


‘Two Stalins’ 


In the second place, the new 
Russian leaders had no inten- 
tion of rejecting the whole 
Stalinist heritage. As some his- 
torians had done with Ivan IV, 
so they too divided Stalin's 
career Into two periods: the first 
“good” one, during which Stalin 
destroyed all opposition, collectt- 
vized agriculture, and laid the 
foundations of Russia’s new in- 
dustrial might; the second “bad” 
one, during which he persecuted 
loyal supporters of the cause at 
home and abroad, and sacrificed 
the interests of Russia to satisfy 
his megalomania. “De-Staliniza- 
tion” was to involve only the 
latter, the “bad” Stalin, 

In effect what the heirs of 
Stalin proposed to do was to re- 
turn for their practical policy 
guidance to the Stalin of the 


early 1930s and for their inspi- 
ration to Lenin, blending both 
ingredients in such a way that 
they derived from each what 
was best in it: from the early 
Stalin the combination of totalli- 
tarian control with forced indus- 
trialization, from Lenin the ap- 
peal of and to international 
communism, 


The adoption of this policy in 
the course of 1955 and early 
1956 promised to put new life 
into a system which was begin- 
ning to show serious symptoms 
of decay. It was undertaken 
with a boldness which astonish- 
ed most Western observers. 


Revision of Ties 


The new policy entailed a cer- 
tain revision of the relations be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the 
other Communist states, includ- 
ing the satellites. The grip had 
to be somewhat relaxed, the per- 
secution. of non-Stalinist Com- 
munists redressed, a certain 
measure of freedom of opinion 
had to be permitted once more 
if one wished to avoid a com- 
plete petrification, 


If, in the Soviet Union proper, 
“de-Stalinization” meant a re- 
turn to 1933-34, in the satellites 
it meant a return to 1948-49, to 
the period following the de- 
struction of the postwar pop- 
ular front governments but pre- 
ceding the break with Tito and 
the purges of “national-Commu- 
nists.” 


At first, Moscow moved cau- 
tiously. .In 1953-54 it proclaim- 
ed amnesties, abolished food ra- 
tioning, and made efforts to 
broaden the popular base of 
satellite governments. In sev- 
eral satellites the direction of 
the party was formally separat- 
ed from that of the state, prob- 
ably with the intention of én- 
trusting the latter to Commu- 
nists who enjoyed a _ certain 
measure of mass support; in 
Hungary, this policy led to the 
appointment of Nagy as Prime 
Minister, 


In 1955 there were symptoms 
of a reaction, with the dismissal 
of Nagy, the appointment of 
Ponomarenko to the post of am- 
bassador in Poland, and renew- 
ed insistence on heayy industry. 
But the reaction was short- 
lived, Sometime in 1955 the 
Soviet leadership apparently 
resolved to pursue the new 
course at full steam, and after 
the visit of Khrushchev and 
Bulganin to Tito in April 1955, 
the thaw in the satellites began 
in earnest, 


Rash Behavior 


In retrospect, the behavior of 
the Soviet leaders during the 12 
months which followed their 
journey to Yugoslavia, seems to 
have been distinguished more 
by an impatience bordering on 
recklessness than by statesman- 


‘Ship. 


Their instinct was sound: to 
infuse new life into communism 
by recognizing openly that it 
was superior to the interests of 
Soviet Russia (or at least equal), 
and by acknowledging in prin- 
ciple the equality and right of 
all the Communist states to 
develop in their own way. Only 
in this manner could the Soviet 
Union extricate itself from the 
dangerous isolation from which 
it had been driven by Stalin. 

But in pursuing this policy 
they acted with a rashness 
which -suggested they had for- 
gotten they were not only the 
nominal leaders of an inter- 
national movement, but also 
rulers of a vast empire, acquir- 
ed and retained by force on the 
ostensible grounds that the gov- 
ernment of Soviet Russia, and it 
alone, represented the cause of 
world communism, 

The consequences of this 
recklessness soon made them- 
selves felt in the satellites, espe- 
clally in those two who by Vir- 
tue of their ancient national tra- 
ditions and temperament had 
smarted most under Soviet rule. 

The first to raise their voice 


against the whole system im- 
posed on the satellites by the 
Communists were the local intel- 
lectuals. This was perhaps 
inevitable. 


cal life as well as the economic 


expropriation of all classes save 


the poor and middle peasantry, 


precluded all organized physical 


resistance. The peasantry, prob- 
ably the class most resentful of 
the status quo, might have led 
the resistance, but for its innate 
individualism, its dependence on 
the routine of farm life, and its 
suspicion -of the town, all of 
which tended to Keep it passive. 


Of the remaining social 
groups, the intellectuals alone 
managed to retain a modicum of 
independence. This indepen- 
dence was their intellectual inte- 
grity, which, after terror and 


bribery had done their work, 


still left many a man enough 
of a defense to save him from 
total subjugation; it was non- 
physical, individual, and for 
that reason irreducible. 


The  intellectual’s 
dence resulted from his ability 
to distinguish between the real- 
ity, as it was and had been, and 
the claims of the regime. Up 
to a point, many intellectuals, 
even relatively honest ones, had 
collaborated with the regime, 
persuaded that lying for a good 
cause Was somehow permissible. 
But beyond a certain point the 


conflict between the world of 


imagination and the world of 
facts became so violent, that 


some could -no longer stand it 


and were seized by a certain 
desperation. 
that limited criticism was per- 
missible, they spoke up with 
passion and boldness, 


Quest for Truth 


When one rereads the writ- 


ings and speeches of the more 
outspoken satellite 
als from 1955 and 1956, one is 
struck by one common quality. 
They all seem to say in various 


ways: “We can no longer keep 


on lying.” The poems of Wazyk, 
the confessions of 


organ of the writers’ 
the lectures at the Petofi circles 


meetings, the amazing admis- 
sions of the organ of Polish 
Communist youth, Poprostu, in 
all their confused variety rep- 
protest 


resent One passionate 
against the Great Lie. 


Even the politician Gomulka 
succumbed to this quest for 
truth. One of the most drama- 
tic moments of his great speech 


at the Eighth Plenary Session 


of the United Workers’ Party 
his re- 
cognition of the omnipotence of 
“There is no escaping 


in. October 1956, was 


truth. 
from truth,” he said on this oe- 
casion, “if vou hide it, it rises 
like some dreadful 
frightening, appalling, frenzied.” 


The protest of the intellectu- 
als might perhaps never have 
gone far beyond the confines of 


literary clubs and publications 
(though they undoubtedly did 
exercise some influence on 
public opinion from the very 
beginning), had not Moscow 
decided early in 1956 to mend 
publicly the rift between the 
two factions of Communists in 
the satellites, by reinstating 
those who had been expelled 
for. their “national devia- 
tionism,” and rehabilitating the 
memory of those who had 
perished for it. 


The state burial of Rajk and 
the subsequent reinstatement 
of Nagy, as well as the release 
from. prison of Gomulka and 
his followers, must be viewed 
as integral parts of that larger 
program of reorientation of 
communism mentioned above. 
It represented an effort to close 
Communist ranks, decimated by 
Stalin’s indiscriminate 
secutions, 

Public opinion, deprived of 
genuine political 
had long centered on these 
victims of » Stalinism all 
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One of the first actions of the Hungarian freedom fighters was 
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This photograph shows that the Hungarian Revolution had its beginning as an unarmed demon- 
On its first day, Oct. 23, a crowd of 60,000 students and citizens gathered in Buda- 
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pest to hear the reading of their passionate demands for freedom. At the same moment, Red 
Army tanks wefe regrouping on the outskirts of the city. 


History 


Continued From Page 9 


Russia so intensely as do the 
Poles... Why should we, Great 
Russians, who have been op- 
pressing a greater number of 
nations than any other people, 
why should we repudiate the 
right of separation for Poland, 
the Ukraine, Finland?” 

In accordance with this po- 
litical course, the Bolsheviks in 
the Ukraine, for instance, sup- 
ported Ukrainian nationalists in 
their national policies; a kind of 
anti-Russian bloc of nationalists 
and Communists emerged. 

No sooner was the new 
Soviet government in power 
than the attitude toward na- 
tional minorities changed. The 
Ukraine was reannexed as soon 
as the Germans retreated. In 
May 1919 Trotsky came to Kiev, 
capital of the Ukraine, disband- 
ed the Ukrainian armed forces, 
merged them with his Red 
Army, and abolished a number 
of other Ukrainian governmen- 
tal agencies, putting Moscow in 
actual control. Turkestan was 
reincorporated after a bloody 
civil war. The former Russian 
protectorates, Bukhara and 
Khiva, in Central Asia were 
annexed outright and made 
components of the Soviet 
Union, . 

Under Stalin, the suppression 
of all trends toward national 
autonomy became a constant 
Soviet policy. Communists who 
favored even a degree of 
autonomy for the national 
minorities were purged, jailed 
and often executed. In the 
Ukraine, whose history may 
serve as an illustration, over 40 
Communist leaders are known 
to have been executed in the 
"30's; their only crime was 
participation in programs for 
national autonomy within the 
framework of the Soviet Union. 

Among the executed Ukrai- 
nians were high-ranking Com- 
munist leaders such as Vlas 
Chubar’, Prime Minister of the 


. UKraine from 1923 to 1933, and 
Stanislav Kossior, the leader of 


the Communist Party in the 
Ukraine for more than a 
decade. Other leaders com- 
mitted suicide, among them 
Nikolai Skrypnik, a friend of 
Lenin, and Panas Lyubchenko, 
Prime Minister of the Ukraine 
in 1937. 


. | 
Czarist Economy 


One widespread misconcep- 
tion about pre-revolutionary 
Russia, a misconception con- 
sistently encouraged by Mos- 
cow, is that old Russia was an 
underdeveloped, almost Asiatic, 
country with no industry or 
modern techniques, with a high 
rate of illiteracy and no facili- 
ties for higher education. If this 
view were correct, then all of 
the progress made by Russia 
would have occurred in the 
Soviet era and would have 
been due to the efforts of the 
Soviet regimes. 

Actually the three decades 
preceding the revolution witnes- 
sed rapid industrial and cul- 
tural progress. In the 1860's 
the St. Petersburg Government 
carried out a number of essenti- 
al reforms, of which the aboli- 
tion of serfdom is the best 
known; they included substanti- 
al changes in the judicial 
system, the army, the schools, 
local government, and some 


other fields, 


Although the basic autocracy 
remained intact, the reforms 
served as a strong impetus 
toward Russian economic and 


_ intellectual progress. The last 


quarter of the 19th and the pre- 


-War years of the 20th century 


witnessed a grand-scale growth, 
We must not forget, however, 
that Russia started from a very 
low level, a level far lower than 
of the European West and the 
United States at the time. 


Pre-Soviet Industry 


Some Russian industrial 
units—for example, the Nevski 
heavy machine works and 
Putilow iron works—were 
among the largest enterprises 
of their kind. In 1865 Russian 
industry employed 565,000 work- 
ers, and in 1900, 2,273,000. 

Russian output of coal, especi- 
ally in the Donetz coal fields 
(“Donbas") increased rapidly. 
In 1880 the coal output of 
“Donbas” amounted to 1,400,000 
tons; in 1913 it amounted to 
25,300,000. Half of  Russia’s 
metallurgical production ‘was 
centered in adjoining areas, 


‘was growing; 


decades, 


of the 


where the output of iron ore 
rose from 40,000 tons in 1880 
to 6,400,000 in 1913, 


In the North Caucasus as well 
as in Baku, output of oil increas- 
ed greatly during the last decade 
of the 19th century. From 26,- 
000 tons in 1872, it rose to 
4,000,000 in 1890 and to 9,200,- 
000 in 1913. The figures pertain- 
ing to coal, iron and oil show 
how wrong it is to believe that 
so-called “heavy industry” in 
Russia was created by the 
Soviet governments, 


The development of Russian 
“light industry,” and primarily 
textiles, was equally rapid. 
Moscow and surrounding pro- 
vinces were the main location 
of textile plants; in the last de- 
cades before the revolution the 
number of workers in these 
enterprises amounted to hund- 
reds of thousands. At that time 
there was no favoring of heavy 
industry at the expense of con- 
sumer-goods economy, and so 
the light industries likewise 
developed at a fast pace. 


Railway building is a first 
Stage and precondition of 
industrialization and moderniza- 
tion’ of a country, and this is 
doubly true of a country as 
vast as Russia. In 1875 Russia 
had only 12,000 miles of rail- 
Ways, but in 1900 there were 
31,000 and in 1913, 43,000. The 
Trans-Siberian Railway, one of 
the largest in the world, pro- 
vided the first overland con- 
nection between Burope and 
the Far East, 

A banking system of the 
Western type had emerged and 


Was expanding in Russia before 


the revolution; foreign trade 
the ruble was 
stabilized; gold currency was in- 
troduced in the late 1890's. 
These latter reforms and devel- 
opments took place mainly dur- 
ing the period when Sergei 
Witte was Minister of Finance. 
Wiltte’s economic policies result- 
ed in a large influx of foreign 
capital into Russian industry 
and banking. 

As for literacy, while this is 
one sphere in which great 
strides have been made since 
1917, it would be wrong to at- 
tribute all progress to the post- 
revolutionary regimes. Here, 
for example, are some data re- 
lating to literacy among army 
recruits in the four decades be- 
fore the revolution: in 1875 only 
21 per cent were literate; in 
1885, 26 per cent; in 1895, 58 
per cent; by 1913 the percentage 
had risen to 73. (in 1913-14 
there were 39 universities and 
other institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Russia.) Russia had 
been in the process of western- 
izing her school system, and 
general literacy would soon 
have been achieved with or 
without the revolution. 


Stalin and After 


Looking back at the 40-year 
history of the Russian revolu- 
tion, one is stunned Dy this ac- 
cumulation of shattered hopes, 
betrayed ideals and gigantic dis- 
appointments, and also by the 
successful demagogy, the skill 
applied in the use and misuse 
of popular passions for the aims 
of a ruling party. This abyss 
between slogans and reality, lay 
at the root of the confusion in 
the ranks of the Soviet leader- 
ship, the “decimations” and the 
purges, trials and mass execu- 
tions in which the flower of 
Russian communism perished. 

It was not all failure, of 
course. In the 40 years there 
have certainly also been some 
great victories and successes, 
But the victories and successes 
were in other fields: in war, in 
the development of modern 
weapons, in territorial expan- 
sion. The ideas and ideals 
which animated the Russian 
people at the time of their 
mighty uprising 40 years ago 
have remained unfulfilled, un- 
realized. — 

Joseph Stalin was the man 
chosen by history to carry out, 
over a period of ‘almost three 
this retreat from old 
ideological positions and to re- 
place the ideas of 1917 with 
great-power slogans and achieve- 
ments. His strong terroristic 
rule over the nation achieved 
worldwide notoriety. It is im- 
portant, however, to. realize 
that Stalin, far from being out- 
side the Lenin-Trotsky move- 
ment, actually continued its 
work and embodied, in the hew 


USSR 


situation, the spirit and strategy 
of Bolshevism. 


Today we are told by Mos- 
cow that Stalin was immoral, 
a perfidious leader, a traitor to 
his friends, a ruthless torturer 
and killer, and we are invited 
to erase from memory, his 
wrong-doings. We refuse to 
forget. All movements and par- 
ties have the leaders that they 
deserve; it is no accident that 
history chose Lloyd George and 
Churchill to embody the Brit- 
ish spirit, or Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Dwight D. Eisenhower 
to represent America; and it was 
no accident that the Nazi spirit 
was embodied in one Adolf Hit- 
ler. 

Stalin rose to power and re- 
mained in power because he 
embodied precisely those traits 
of the Russian Bolshevik-Com- 
munist movement which his 
successors now want us to view 
as his personal, non-Communist 
traits—especially his amorality, 
ruthlessness, aggressiveness and 
cruelty. You cannot divorce 
Stalin from communism. 


Emphasis on Arms 


The so-called “heavy indus- 
try” on which emphasis is still 
being placed in Russia in fact 
represents a tremendous devel- 
opment of those sectors of the 
national economy which serve 
the needs of war and a relative 
neglect of those industrial and 
agricultural enterprises which 
Serve the needs of the popula- 
tion. The Russian emphasis on 
armies, aviation and especially 
nuclear weapons is a great 
menace to all other nations. 
The strictly centralized state 
system, which allows no leeway 
for political opposition or polit- 
ical criticism, makes. Russia a 
potentially perfect war ma- 
chine. 

At the same time Moscow 
frankly acknowledges its back- 
wardness in regard to one of 
the most important goals of the 
revolution—the raising of the 
living standards of the people. 
For all the miracles of indus- 
trialization it has performed, 
the standard of living in the 
Soviet Union is still one of the 
lowest in Burope. Among the 
seven or eight great nations 
that have made world history 
in the last 100 years, the Rus- 
sian people still live on the low- 
est level, . 

The Soviet state at present is 
a unique combination of old and 
new features. From Imperial 
Russia it has inherited the 
antagonism toward the West, 
the police system, forceful ex- 
pansionism, emphasis on power 
within the country as well as 
in foreign dealings. On the 
other hand, it has acquired 
techniques indispensable in the 
20th century—titeracy, atomic 
science, aviation,  televisian, 
“peace” slogans. 


New Intelligentsia 


Modern arms and modern 
economy cannot be based, as 
nomad armies were in their 
time, on muscle and horses, 
bows and arrows. A better edu- 
cation is required; new  intel- 
lectual strata are needed—thou- 


sands of engineers, economists,’ 


teachers and doctors. 

Thus, after 40 years, a new 
generation of intellectuals is 
now growing up in Russia, a 
new generation that is dissatisfi- 
ed with the poor crumbs of 
“ideology” served them as the 
official dish; they ask for some- 
thing more and something bet- 
ter. This is the essence of the 
new criticism, the new ideolog- 
ical trends in Russia’s univer- 
sities and among her writers 
ahd men of art, 

The Soviet-educated “intel- 
ligentsia” is becoming the arena 
in which the old and the new 
trends will be fought out. The 
yearning for liberty—liberty to 
live, to think, and to create— 
grows stronger and threatens 
to become a formidable demand 
in the ration. 

This reversal, after 40 years, 
to the basic ideas of 1917 is per- 
haps the most important devel- 
opment in present-day Russia. 
Although it will not immediate- 
ly make itself felt in Soviet pol- 
icies, it augurs well for the fu- 
ture, and it gives us the hope 
that after so many years of dis- 
appointment and bloodshed, the 
rays of liberty and well-being 
will begin to brighten this land 
and the lives of its people. 


the Stalinist dictator, 


Hunga ry After 


The Revolt 


By GEORGE PALOCZI-HORVATH 


George Paloczi-Horvath, a noted 
Hungarian writer, was arrested in 
1949 by the Hungarian Communist 
regime and later sentenced to 15 
years at forced labor. On his re- 
lease by the government of Premier 
Imre Nagy in 1954, he did not re- 
join the Communist Party, but be- 
came active in the Petofi Club and 
an editor of Irodalmi Ujsag (Liter- 
ary Gazette) and one of the lead- 
ers of the writers’ revolt. He was 
active in the freedom revolution, 
and with his wife and small son 
fied after Soviet troops and tanks 
began their massive armed assault 
on the freedom fighters on Nov. 4. 
He now lives in England.—Editor. 


In the many months which 
have passed since Soviet tanks 
and troops put down the Hun- 
garian freedom uprising, barely 


ja-day has elapsed without the 


execution of one or more free- 
dom fighters. Young boys and 
girls, university students, work- 
ers, scientists, artists, and 
priests are being hanged day by 
day. The International Commis- 
sion of Jurists in June said 
that it was a “conservative” es- 
timate that between 2,000 and 
5,000 persons had been executed 
in my Soviet-controlled home- 
land since the few days of free- 
dom in Hungary ended. 


The infamous secret police 


prisons are filled again, and the 
various concentration and in- 
ternment camps, including the 
Recsk horror-camp, all of which 
were abolished by Nagy in 1953, 
again guard thousands of in- 
mates. In‘addition, the number 
of Hungarians deported to the 
Soviet Union is estimated at 35,- 
000." The hated secret police 
have regained their crushing 
power. 
Puppet Regime 

How is it that a people which 
rose against Soviet might a few 
months ago stands for this mass- 
murder and the revival of fierce 
terrorism? 

The answer is simple. After 
armed resistance was overcome 
by Soviet mechanized divisions, 
by the Soviet air force and the 
MVD (Soviet secret police) 
shock-troops, the puppet regime 
of Premier Janos Kadar helped 
their Soviet masters turn Buda- 
pest and all of Hungary into a 
“graveyard of the revolution.” 

The puppet government at first 
promised to fulfill the basic de- 
mands of the freedom fighters. 
It promised to start negotiations 
with the Soviets concerning the 
evacuation of the Red Army 
from Hungary. It promised 
everything. And while the re- 
gime kept the students, workers 
and peasants quiet with pro- 
mises, it clandestinely built up 
an even larger secret police 
than before. In great secrecy the 
wave of arrests began again, 
and deportations continued, 

For nearly three weeks the 
people kept up a general strike. 
But to go on striking would 
have meant national suicide and 
finally the workers returned to 
their jobs. 

Then the workers’ councils in 
the factories and the revwlution- 
ary committees of the students 
were step by step disorganized 
and in the end banned. Early 
in 1957 the Writers’ Federation 
was dissolved. The leaders of 
the workers, students and 
writers were one by one arrest- 
ed. The secret police came out 
into the open. The mass-arrest 
of former freedom fighters was 
started. The Kadar regime even 
fears children—grammar school 
boys were rounded up by the 
hundreds and taken to special 
camps or forced-labor camps. 

In January revolution-bat- 
tered Budapest was, still a 
shambles. Rubble sprawled 
across streets, and stores and 
apartment houses exposed 
their ripped-up bowels. Board- 
ed-up windows were blind, 
empty eyes. Acres of the city 
lay in ruins. 

Today, however, the Commu- 
nist regime has rebuilt much 
of the damage caused. during 
the uprising, for the people of 
Budapest and Soviet forces, 
fighting each other, did it. Still 
—litunrepaired war damage of 
1945 has been left almost un- 
touched—-for the “Fascists” did 
that. | 


Mistrust and Fear 


Today in Hungary the air is 
full of mistrust and fear, and 
the people feel there is hot 
much point in anything. From 
1950 until 1954 Hungarians liv- 
ed through the “monster 
period” of the terror regime of 
Matyas 
Rakosi. Then under Imre Na- 
gy’s premiership they had a 
period of hope. 

In - January 1957 came the 
news from Moscow: the end of 
de-Stalinization. This plunged 
Hungarians into black despair. 
For a decade the Hungarian 
public had a very simple me- 
thod -of foreseeing events in 
their homeland: they had only 
to listen to Radio . Moscow's 
broadcasts in Hungarian to 
foresee the coming decisions of 
their “leaders.” 

Now the Moscow broadcast 
meant the total return to ter 
rorist rule against which they 
had revolted only a few months 
earlier. And true enough: the 
Kadar regime announced vari 
ous steps to “strengthen the 
people’s democracy” in Hungary, 
It announced that all “counter- 
revolutionaries” (the Commu- 
nist name for freedom fighters 
or anyone who opposes the 


regimé) would be “mercilessly 
prosecuted,” 

By March the Kadar regime 
felt itself strong enough to start 
an all-out drive against the pat- 


riots who took any part of the}: 


uprising, in the workers’ and 
students’ councils, against all 
these who openly approved of 
Hungarian 
neutrality. 

In each ministry, 
school, shop, institute, in each 


factory, 


village council or municipal of-| EEE 
in every university and | Sie 
warehouse—everywhere - where | Himes 
people work—they set up inves- | Riu 


fice, 


tigating committees. These 
committees, presided over by 
secret police officers, began to 
investigate how everyone had 
acted during the “counter-revo- 
lution.” 


Terrorism Raging 

By April there were again 
nearly 80,000 political prisoners 
in Hungary. But the Govern- 
ment was still dissatisfied with 
the work of the law courts. The 
judges were sternly reprimand- 
ed for their “formal-legalistic” 
attitudes. They were instructed 
to base their verdicts on “global 
political considerations.” They 
were told that “law enforcement 
must be the weapon of prole- 
tarian dictatorship.” 

Hundreds of judges resigned, 
many hundreds of others were 
arrested. The lawcourts were 
filled with “lay-judges,” that is 
secret police representatives. 
In mid-July the Kadar regime 
published a decree permitting 
the unlimited detention without 
trial of Hungarians considered 
“dangerous to public security.” 

Terrorism is raging in Hun- 
gary, and the Hungarian people 


are. unable to do anything 
against it. They are smitten 
down, disarmed, disorganized 


and intimidated, They have 
no more energy. During a de- 
cade of terrorism and misery, 
they alternated between hope 
and despair. Since 1953 they 
have been both witnesses and 
victims of sudden turns of their 
country’s fate. Now they are 
tired, and they know they are 
at the mercy of Soviet imperial- 
ism, The puppet Premier Kadar 
has pledged Hungary's unwaver- 
ing submission to the USSR. 
In the schools the study of the 
Russian ianguage is compul- 
sory again. The army is under 
a Soviet supreme commander— 


the commander of the Warsaw | 


Pact countries: Marshal Ivan 
Konev. 
rated” into that of the Soviet 
orbit. Her uranium ore is 
again shipped to the USSR 
without any payment whatso- 
ever. Her agricultural produce 
is sold to the Soviet Union well 
under world market prices, 
while she must pay nearly twice 
the world market price for the 
inferior iron ore’ of the Soviet 
Krivoi-Rog mines. The great 
Soviet Union helps poor little 
Hungary by permitting Hun- 
garian unemployed to work in 
the “Socialist Sixth of the 
World”—that is, they are taken 
to the USSR as slave laborers. 
A Sad City 

In October and November 
Hungarians tore down the Soe 
viet stars which adorned every 
public building in the country, 
and toppled statues of Soviet 
officials and others eulogizing 
Soviet-Hungarian “friendship.” 
Now the hated Red Stars have 
been replaced, and the people 
are being forced to reerect the 
statues. Industrial workers in 
Hungary today are in a black 
mood. Wages are being cut— 
and even withheld from “unru- 
ly” workers. Small farmers are 
bringing less and less to the 
markets. They have no faith 
in money, and there is less and 
less to buy with it. White-col- 
lar workers, professional peo- 
ple, writers and artists live at 


Starvation level. 


They could better their lot if 
they joined the renamed Com- 
munist Party. But they refuse 
to do that. The party had near- 
ly a million members before 
the revolution, now—after more 
than eight months of a desper- 
ately-intensive membership 
drive, even according to official 
version the Party barely has 
300,000 members. Only 20,000 
industrial workers were cajoled 
and intimidated into rejoining 
the Party. 

During the pathetically few 
free days in Hungary my coun- 
try had a true and free public 
opinion and press, The Kadar 
regime returned to that organ- 
i: -d public falsehood which took 
the place of public information 
under Rakosi,. Today the bor- 
ing and enervating cliche-mon- 
gering of a Communist regime 
has become universally compul- 
sory again. 

Budapest is a sad city today. 
The impression is of a people 
living among the ruins, not only 
of Budapest, but of their whole 
way of life, of their ambitions 
and hopes, 

Yet Budapest® still retains its 
famous sense of humor. One of 
the bitterest jokes today con- 
cerns the defeat of the freedom 
revolution: “Exeept for 9,000,000 
(the population of Hungary) 
counter-revolutionary landlords, 
factory owners, bankers, counts 
and cardinalse—the Hungarian 
workers and peasants remained 
loyal to the People’s Democra- 
tic Government—and all six of 
them formed the Kadar Govern- 
ment.” 


URN TO TERROR 
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Puppet Premier Janos Kadar addresses the first sessio 


n of the Hungarian parliament after the 
crushing of the Hungarian rebellion last November by Soviet troops and tanks. The puppet rov- 
ernment at first promised to fulfill the basic demands of the freedom fighters while secretly 

embarking on a reign of terror. 3 


Continued From Page 14 


hopes. The open admission of 
Moscow. that they had been 
wrongly persecuted, coupled 
with the revelations of Khrush- 
chev’s secret speech, the public 
interpreted as an acknowledge- 
ment that its complaints were 
justified, and as an encourage- 
ment to do something about 
them. 

This was particularly true of 
the industrial proletariat, in- 
furiated by the failure of real 
wazes to rise after Stalin’s 
death, and ready to blame the 
Russians for all its misery, past 
and presen:. 


Moscow Turnabout 


What _—_—ireailly made the 
Polish and Hungarian revolu- 
tions possible was the confu- 
sion caused by the new Soviet 
Course among the Communist 


‘leaders of these two satellites. 


Her economy is “integ- | ped 


The Stalinists who were in 
power .. the first half of 1956 
knew very well how dangerous 
to their own insecure authority 
was the sudden turnabout in 
Moscow's policy. They  § un- 
doubtedly pleaded with Moscow 
to act more cautiously, and .n 
some instances made absurd at- 
tempts to take the new course 
under their own wings. But 
Moscow. persisted, and they 
had no choice but to yield. 

Into the breach which this 
confusion had engendered step- 
the intellectuals, who 
before long were assisted by 
some powerful voice within 
the government itself; close on 
their heels came the masses of 
youth and industrial workers. 

The most significant differ- 
ence between the two revolu- 
tions, the reason why one suc- 
ceeded while the other did not, 
is that in Poland the national- 
Communists first seized control 
of the Central Committee of 
the party, and then extended 
their authority to the state ap- 
paratus, whereas in Hungary 
they began with the state ap- 
paratus and the army, and fail- 
ed to seize the party command, 
which remained firmly in the 
hands cf Stalinists. 

This revolutionary short-com- 
ing had tragic consequences for 
Hungary. The rift between the 
party and state confused public 
opinion and deprived the revo- 
lution of unified leadership. 
The Hungarian national-Com- 
munists, lacking control of the 
real administrative machinery, 
were compelled to appeal to 
public opinion for support, un- 
leashing a national uprising 
which ended with disaster for 
all concerned. 


Rise of Syndicalism 


In Poland, on the other hand, 
the national-Communists made 
certain of dominating the cen- 
tral government before they 
faced the Russians; taking ad- 
vantage of its hegemony over 
all branches of national life, 
they kept the population in 
check, and were thus able at a 
critical moment to present a 
united front. 

An interesting feature of the 
October crisis is the emergence 
of a powerful workers syndica- 
list movement. The remarkable 
discipline’ of the Hungarian 
workers during and even more 
so after the Revolution played 
an important part in whatever 
successes the rebels could claim. 

All through Hungary there 
emerged well-organized worker's 
councils, a modern version of 
the Russian Soviets of 1905 and 
1917, which not only assumed 
political and military responsi- 
bility, but also claimed owner- 
ship and direction of the in- 
dustrial establishments. 


the rebellion, the ‘worker's 
councils, by maintaining a 
general strike, kept alive the 
spirit of resistance for a con- 
siderable time. 

Hungarian syndicalism was 
probably heavily influenced by 
the lack of central leadership of 
the rebel forces; it was also an 
expression of the worker's dis- 
trust of the government. 

But in Poland, too, the dis- 
cipline displayed by the work- 
ers and their organizations was 
of a high order. These occur- 
rences suggest that syndicalism 
may well prove some day a pow- 
erful force in the countries pres- 
ently under Communist con- 


| 


| trol; it is a natural ideology for 
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a class which from bitter ex- 
perience has learned to distrust 
ali state authority. 

At the height of the Polish 
and Hungarian crises, toward 
the end of October, the Com- 
munist leaders in Moscow were 
apparently undecided on the 
course to take. 


The rapid evolution of Polish 
and Hungarian nationalism chal- 
lenged in a most direct manner 
possible their new policy, and 
forced them to choose between 
the interests of the Soviet state, 
which would suffer if the re- 
hels succeeded, and communism, 
which would gain; it was a 
choi¢ée which they most earnest- 
ly wished to avoid, for it was 
only by obscuring the line sepa- 
rating the two that they could 
gain the benefits which they ex- 
pected from the policy initiated 
at the XX Party Congress. The 
choice was the more difficult 
that Yugoslavia and China were 
giving open encouragement to 
the rebels. 


Three Propositions 


On Oct. 30, 1956, Moscow is- 
sued with much fanfare a docu- 
ment printed on the front pages 
of leading Soviet dailies under 
the presumptuous title: “Declar- 
ation of the Government of the 
USSR on the Principles of De- 
velopment and Further Streng- 
thening of Friendship and Coop- 


eration Between the Soviet 
Union and Other § Socialist 
States.” Such a statement of 


principles was long overdue, but 
it was certainly not to be found 
in this declaration. 

Stripped of its’ verbiage this 
hurriedly prepared document 
contained three concrete pro- 
positions: a willingness to re- 
view the economic relations be- 
tween the USSR and the satel- 
lites (in other words, to end 
Soviet exploitation); withdrawal 
of the so-called “economic ad- 
visers’”’; and readiness to discuss 
the status of Soviet troops sta- 
tioned on satellite territories 
(Poland, Hungary, and Ro 
mania). 

Torn between the conflicting 
interests of the two causes 
which they represented, the So- 
viet leaders settled on a com- 
promise. In Poland, where 
they were faced with bold lead- 
ership, a united nation, and the 
possibility of reaching a modus 
vivendi, they yielded; in Hun- 
gary, where the leadership was 
divided, where blood was begin- 
ning to flow, and surrender 
would have entailed a complete 
loss of Soviet control, they used 
military force. 

This latter decision was to 
prove costly to them in more 
ways than one. First of all, it 
exposed the hollowness of their 
claim to represent the popular 
will, and demonstrated the 
brutality of the methods which 
they used to stay in power: re- 
velations which lost them many 
friends, especially in Western 
Europe, though perhaps not 
quite as many as it had seem- 
ed at the time. 

In the second place, the sup- 
pression of the Hungarian. up- 
rising had repercussions within 
Russia proper, whose  iong 
range effect is incalculable and 
poténtially very dangerous to 
the interests of the regime. 

Above all, however, it ended 
(and I think once and for all) 
the prospect of the Soviet Union 
regaining leadership of the 
world Communst movement. 
Raison d'etat triumphed cnce 
more over the ideal of interna- 
tional Communist unity, and 
defeated what may weil have 
been the last attempt to make 
this ideal a reality. 


Red Policy Fails 


Although when faced with a 
challenge to the established sys- 
tem, both the Yugosiavs and the 
Chinese rallied to the side of 
the Russians, supporting their 
action in Hungary, they did so 
out of sheer self-interest: for 
if the cause of the rebels had 
triumphed in Hungary, who 
coult tell ff it would not triumph 
the following day in their own 
countries as well? They certain- 
ly did not act out of considera- 
tion for the Communist move- 
ment as a whole. 

From the point of view of the 
Soviet Union the events of 
October 1956 marked the end of 
all efforts at genuine reform in 
the satellite possessions. Experi- 
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ence had shown the danger of 
a dynamic policy, based on a 
faith in a broad community of 
interests among Communist 
states. The present policy is to 
leave things as they are, that 
is, to return to Stalinist prac- 
tice, though without its irration- 
al elements. ~ we 


The failure of the bold new 
policy of 1955-56 demonstrated 
very clearly that with each year 
it is more difficult for Moscow 
to claim command of both the 
Soviet empire and international 
communism, and that sooner or 
later it will have to make up 
its mind which of the two it con- 
siders the more important. Its 
policies toward the satellites 
will be a good indicator of the 
way the decision is gaing. 


As for the. satellites them- 
selves, we must distinguish _be- 
tween Poland, which is only a 
semisatellite, and the others. 
The events of October demon- 
strated once more that in the 
Soviet empire mass revoit is 
possible oniy in eensequence of 
vacHlations at thé top, and that 
it can be successful only when 
the rebels seize control of the 
central party apparatus. SY 


.A revolt from below, such as 
occurred in East Germany in 
1953 and in Hungary, seems to 
have little chance of success if 
it is not accompanied by a 
similar revolt,.within.the sup- 
reme cimmand of the local 
Communist Party {setting aside 
foreign interventions). — 


Thus, while the situation in 
the satellites continues to be 
tense, particularly in East Ger- 
many, where an uprising is not 
eut of question, the. prospects 
for the satellites are dim in- 
deed. Under present circuin- 
stances, and barring a major 
political crisis in the Soviet 
Union, only an _ international 
“detente” can bring them pres- 
pects of freedom .irém Mos- 
cow. 


Satellites’ Dilemma 


What of those that succeed? 
Their real problems are only 
partly solved when they attam 
independence from Moscow. 
They achieve a certain measure 
of cultural freedom, put. an end 
to Soviet economic exploitation, 
and free their leadership from 


certain external pressures. 
These are all wholesome 
changes. 


But the basic problems re- 
main. The nationalCommunist 
regimes are grossly unrepresen- 
tative of national sentiment at 
large, and as firmly entrenched 
in power as were their predeces- 
sors. Both Tito and Gomulka 
received popular backing only 
because they were the lesser of 
the two evils confronting the na- 
tion. 

The economic systems of the 
ex-satcllites are a shambies, 
wrecked by the angiliiliation of 
accumulated wealth;“too rapid 
industrialization, overcentraliza- 
tion and overspecialigation, and 
a perennial, irrefi@@igblé short- 
age of capital. “To getPack on 
their feet, they have~te-exceed 
previous levels of capital goods’ 
production, and this they can 
do only by lowering further the 
living standards of the popula- 
tion. 

In the ecoli@iiic-ai-Well as 
political apparatus’ = thty are 
burdened down by an-enormous 
bureaucracy which -ecannot. be 
appreciably reduced because the 
whole structure of national. life 
had come to depend on it. 

Altogether, a <drastie-improve- 
ment in the infer life: society 
would require all “the Give, ail 
the capital, all the capacity for 
suffering which had-®een origi- 
nally expended to bring the pres- 


ent system about. “These the 

people lack. kiesmd 
Hence, even after ‘lfbera- 

tion from the dipect futélage of 


Moscow, the ex:Sateélites remain 
in a fundamentaity~ unaltered 
situation. renennicyaptoeies 

Today, the docile satellites live 
much as they had dene ander 
Stalin. The rebellious ones, if 
they fail, are punished and re- 
pressed, and if they sucteed, 
gain a measQi@..of “relaxation 
and independence, but not a 
true solution of their vital prob- 
lems; and the«inhabitants of all 
three find théifisélves ensnared 
in a system which brings ex- 
ploitation to many, and profit 
to none. : 
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April on a month's tour at the invitation of the Japan-Soviet 
Friendship Society. 


Russian Literature 
In Japanese Dress 


‘By MASAO YONEKAWA : 


Russian literature has existed 
since around the llth century, 
but it was only after Pushkin’s 
time that it came to be recogniz- 
ed as a vital. part of the litera- 
ture of the world. 

Thus the history of Russian 
literature dates back only 150 
years, and its literary geniuses 
were long buried unrecognized 
Mmainiy because the nation was 
in a semi-barbaric state. 

Pushkin. was a-prolific and 
versatile writer and excelled in 
poetry, drama and novels. The 
first of his works to be trans- 
lated into Japanese was “The 
Captain’s Daughter,” translated 
in 1883 by Harusuke Takasu. 
Following the practice of the 
times, the translated novel was 
given a Japanese title, “Rokoku 
Kibun Kashin Choshiroku.” 

“The Duke's Daughter Meri,” 
contained in the celebrated “A 
Hero of Our Times” by M. Y. 
Lermontov, was translated into 
beautiful Japanese from a Ger- 
man version in-1892 by Kimiko 
Koganei, sisier. of the famous 
Japanese doctor, writer and crit- 


ic Ogat Mori.” Lermontov is 

often regarded as Pushkin’s 

successor. : 
Futabatei's Translations 


The works of Gogol, who pio- 
neered the realm of modern, 
realistic..fietion, in Russia was 
translated” by Shimei Futabatei 
and came to be known in Japan 
as “Shozoga”-or “Portrait.” 

It was-utabatei’s translation 
of Turgenev’s “Rendezvous” 
from “A Sportsman's Sketches,” 
“Asva” and “Rudin” tha’ wield- 
ed a decisive influence on con- 
temporary’ Japanese literature. 

Turgeney..was one of the first 
Russian writers. to be widely 
acclaimed by the West and is 
known for his detailed, realistic 
depiction, 

_ , Futabatel is credited with suc- 
cessfully conyeying the intri- 
cate nuanee- of the original ver- 
sions in a newly attempted col- 
loquial style at a time when 
contemporary Japanese litera- 
ture had hardly gotten up on 
its feet. | 

“A Sportman’s Sketches” is a 
realistic delineation of the piti- 
ful state-of farmers and is said 
to have.plaved-a big role in the 
liberation of the farmers. 

Futabatei’s translations of 
Turgeney influenced many 
Japanese writers, Doppo Kuni- 
kida in particular, and touched 
of a- Naturalist movement 
among literary. circles here. 

Dostoieysky “Was introduced 
to Japan through “Crime and 
Punishment,” translated from 
aun English version by Roan 
Uchida. At this time Japan 
had not yet matured sufficient- 
iv to appreciate.the true value 
of this great psychological and 
philosophical fiovel. Even Ko- 
yo Ozaki, the doyen of literary 
circles, brushed aside “Crime 
and: Punishment” as just an- 
other mystery story. It was 
oniy 20 years later that full 
scale transiations were made of 
the works,.of .Dostoievsky. 

Totstoy and Chekhov 

Il. NecPfolstoy's “War and 
Peace” Was translated from an 
Engiish version in 1886, Ogai 
Mori made a fluent translation 
of Toistoy’s “Lucern” from a 
German version in 1889. 

Masutaro- Konishi, who board- 
ed withthe Tolstoy family and 
helped the-great Russian writ- 
er’s researches on Taoism, trans- 
lated .Tolstoy'’s “Kreutzer So- 
nata.” 

Tolstoy's “Resurrection,” pre- 
sented on. the. Japanese stage 
in 1914,-was a tremendous hit, 
and the: song of Katusha, sung 
by. the stage heroine Sumako 
Matsui, is still a favorite to- 
day. 

' The works of Chekhov who 
conveyed the pessimism of the 
1880's in elegant style, was first 
transiated-directly from the 
original. in 190L by Mme. Kayo 
Senuma. . Later, many of his 
works “were translated from 
English and German versions. 

The “Three Sisters,” “Cherry 
Orchard”. and “Uncle Vanya,” 
presented on the stage of the 
Tsukiji Little Theater by Kaoru 
Osanai, gained a. wide follow- 
ing in- Japan’ for Chekhov. 

Osanai saw these plays pres- 
ented in Mosgow under the 
direction of K. S$. Stanilavsky 
and transplanted them faith- 
fully and successfully on the 
Japanese stage. 


A short story by Gorky, often 
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referred to as the father of so- 
cialistic realism in the Soviet 
Union, was first translated. by 
Futabatei in 1908. Then fol- 
lowed a Gorky era during which 
tine many of his works, both 
short and long, were translated 


from English versions. It was 
in that the famous “Lower 
Depths” was translated into 
Japanese. 


This play was introduced on 
the Japanese stage by Osanai 
and has been repeatedly pres- 
ented since then by many thea- 
trical groups. 

A. A, Andreev, who appeared 
a little after Gorky, belonged 
to the» modern writers of the 
early 20th century. The lead- 
ing members of this group in- 
cluded D,. S. Merejkoysky, IL. A. 
Bunin, A. I. Kuprin and B. K, 
Zaitsev. All of them were 
talented writers but. expelled 
abroad in the October Revolu- 
tien. The credit for introduc- 
ing these writers to Japan goes 
to Shomu Noboru. 

Soviet Literature 

Soviet literature was born 
around 1921 under the leader- 
ship of the members of the old 
intellectual families. These 
men hailed the revolution not 
from a Marxist standpoint but 
beeause of their own unique 
romanticism, and an enduring 
rivalry developed between them 
and proletariat writers. 

B. A. Pilnyak was the most 
famous of the so-called intellec- 
tual writers. He visited Japan 
twice and has many fans in 
this country. His representative 
work, “The Story of the Moon 
That Could Not be Erased” is 
hased on rumors that Stalin had 
arranged for the assassination 
of his rival Frunze. 

Pilnvak was arrested in 1935 
as Trotsky’s disciple and died 
in prison in*1945. He was be- 
latedly exonerated this year, 
end a collection of his works is 
expected to come out in the 
near future. 

This writer used to associate 
closely with Pilnyak and trans- 
lated many of his works. 

I, G. Ehrenburg, L. M.. Leo- 
nov, «. A. Fedin and. A. N. 
Tolstoy were also leading mem- 
bers of the intellectual group 
of writers, 

“Razgrom,” which was trans- 
lated into Japanese shortly 
after it came off the press, estab- 
lished A. A. Fadeev’s reputation 
as a leading proletariat writer. 
It was around this time also 
that M. A. Sholokhov drew wide 
attention with his first install- 
ment of the “Quiet. Don.” 

The intellectual and  prole- 
tariat group of writers ended 
their feud and joined the All- 
Soviet Writers League when the 
first Five Year Program ‘was 
launched in the late 1920's. 

Red Prototype 

Eventually, Soviet literature 
was molded into a_ prototype 
under the Communist party pol- 
icy that socialistic realism must 
form the’basis of all writings. 
In-spite. of such restrictions, a 
series of excellent works were 
produced by gifted writers. 

Thev included “Prof. Skuta- 
revsky” by Leonov, “Peter I” 
by A. N. Tolstoy and “One 
White Sail” by V. P. Kataev. 

Among the -. representative 
works that toed the line of the 
Five Year Program were Leo- 
nov’s “Sot” and Sholokhov’s the 
“Tapped Virgin Land” based 
on a theme of the collective 
farms known as kolkhoz. 

The outbreak of the German- 
Soviet war in World War II 
gave rise to a tremendous num- 
ber of nationalistic war stories. 
The most famous among them 
are Leonoy’s drama  “On- 
slaught,” Fadeev’s “Young Goer- 
ing Guards” and K. M. Simo- 
nov’s “Noon and Night.” 

Shortly before the storm of 
de-Stalinization in the postwar 
era, Ehrenburg wrote a.thesis 
on the “Work of Writers.” He 
indirectly protests against state 
control of literature by quoting 
a letter to an editor which 
claims Soviet literature is gen- 
erally dull. 

Six months later, he proved 
what he meant with “Thaw,” 
a novel which depicts the joys 
and sorrows of the men on the 
street with delicate touches re- 
miniseent of. Chekhov and ush- 
ered in a revolution in Soviet 
literature, 

More recently, “Not by Bread 
Alone” by V. Dudintsey has won 
wide acclaim, _ Ss 


By TOICHTRO TAKAMATSU 


Japan has been playing host 
to numerous international con- 
ferences and gatherings recent- 
ly, ranging from cultural to 
highly scientific ones, We have 
had the International PEN Con- 
gress, the International Geogra- 
phical Conference, and symposia 
on enzymes, cancer, and East- 
West Cultural Interchange, The 
Belshoi Ballet Troupe has -also 
spent several weeks in Japan, 


There is little question but 
that. these exchanges of ideas 
and peoples are of immeasur- 
able value in creating friend- 
ship and understanding, which 
by strengthening international 
ties often achieve great and good 
Yresults. Yet in the strained 
political climate which has 
marked the postwar world, eVen 
this seemingly easy assumption 
must be qualified, for it is an 
unfortunate fact that many of 
these exchanges are motivated 
by, or used for, political pur- 
poses in the cold war. 

While granting that all such 
gatherings have been and will 
be inherently “political” to a 
greater or lesser degree in that 
they tend to shape the opinions 
of the peoples of the host coun- 
tries; it must be granted .aiso 
that their deliberate develop- 
ment as an instrument of na- 
tional policy has been brought 
to a fine art in recent years, as 
such, they can represent a se- 
rious and unrecognized thgeat. 

Because of the geographical 
isolation peculiar to island coun- 
tries, Japan has had relatively 
little relations with foreign coun- 
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tries in the past. The rupture 
of international’ intercourse by 
the seclusionist policy of the 
Tokugawa era, World War II 
and the Occupation period fol- 
lowing the defeat further limit- 
ed Japan’s opportunities for 
gaining knowledge of and ex- 
perience with other countries. 

This combination of reasons 
served to heighten curiosity to- 
ward the outside world, the in- 
tensity of which can be measur- 
ed by the wundiscriminating 
praise which alien countries and 
alien customs have. evoked 
when contact has been per- 
mitted. 


During the. Occupation and 
shortly after Japan’s independ- 
ence was gained, the United 
States was preeminent in Ja- 
pan’s estimation, The. greater 
majority of Japanese who 
could, traveled to America, and 
those who could not adopted 
American customs and fashions, 
Not unexpectedly a reaction set 
in and people started to visit 
other countries such as France, 
the capital of the fashion world, 
and reconstructed Germany and 
England. 


Shortly thereafter, a number 
of left-wing politicians made il- 
legal trips to Moscow and Peli- 
ping, returning with glowing 
reports of the achievements and 
conditions in these Communist 
countries. Not only did they 
set a precedent for others to 
travel to these areas but they 
also set the tone for the re 
portage of the trips. 

Enhanced by the reports of 
‘brain-washed repatriates, these 


accounts pictured the Soviet 
Union and Communist China as 
veritable paradises. Fortunate- 
ly, for the people, developments 
such as the suppression of the 
Hungarian uprising for free- 
dom have dulled the luster and 
questioned. the veracity of this 
picture. 


Yet even at the present time, 
there is still considerable trav- 
el to Communist China and the 
Soviet Union, and as we Know, 
invitations from these countries 
to Japanese politicians and men 
of culture are still being deliv- 
ered. The policy of inviting 
guests on expenses-paid tours 
has been one of the most mark- 
ed developments in cultural 
and scientific exchange  pro- 
grams instituted by the Com- 
munist bloe nations after the 
war and is commonly called the 
“restricted invitation.” 

It is human nature not to 
criticize your host, but the Japa- 
nese are peculiarly susceptible 
to such practices by virtue of 
their customs and character. 
Thus it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that Japanese guests to the 
Communist countries will re- 
port favorably on the countries 
visited. This is a particularly 
pernicious practice which has 
been used to great advantage, 
especially as the general public 
with limited opportunities. for 
travel and thus limited sophis- 
tication, accept what they hear 
from their more fortunate com- 
patriots with unrelieved naivete. 

Concurrently with this. pro- 
gram, the Communists have 
conducted intensive propaganda 
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“Swan Lake” staged last August by the Bolshoi Ballet Troupe. 


ANGERS OF CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE WITH USSR 


campaigns through the media 
of radio, publications and mo- 
tion pictures. 


With the restoration of diplo- 
matic relations between Japan 
and the Soviet Union and the 
increased cultural exchanges, 
there has been a growing fear 
that these exchanges, will be 
utilized for political purposes. 
This concern will be better 
understood by knowledge of the 
fact that one Soviet official ef 
the Secret Police or an intel- 
ligence organ came to Japan to 
attend the International Ice. 
skating Compétition in the guise 
of a team manager. 


Further, no evidence has yet 
been brought forward to refute 
the rumor that the Communist 
Chinese Cultural Mission which 
visited here, handed over large 
sums of money for the political 
funds of the Japan Communist 
Party. 


This is not an encouraging 
picture; it can and should be 
remedied by those responsible. 
There are no frontiers in the 
cultural fields between demo- 
cratic and Communist § coun- 
tries, and as long as cultural 
exchanges maintain an integrity 
of purpose, they should be wel- 
comed and as a beneficial step 
toward world understanding 
and peace. 


In order to promote cultural 
exchanges, we should promote 
freedom of expression and 
eliminate aggressive national, 
religious and political ideologies 
from the content of such ex- 
changes. 


Continued From Page 13 
War II and that the Japanese 
Government could not accept 
the Soviet proposal to keep 
Japanese fishing boats out of 
the bay area from the stand- 
point of international legal con- 
ventions. 

Ambassador Kadowaki also 
made it krown that the Japa- 
nese Government could not ac- 
cept the Soviet proposal since 
the Japanese fishermen. were 
legally entitled to fishing opera- 
tions by any methods on high 
sea. He accordingly requested 
the Soviet Government to issue 
necessary instructions to its 
local authorities not to prevent 
the Japanese fishermen’ from 
their legitimate fishing opera- 
tions in the bay area because 
these fishermen are operating in 
the area at their own risk, 


The outbreak of this incident 
brought Peter the Great Bay in 
to the focus of Japan-Soviet rela- 
tions. Suddenly on July 21 the 
Soviet Government official organ 
Izvestia reported that the clo- 
sure of Viadivostok Bay had 
been decided at the Council of 
Ministers. 


The paper said, “The USSR 
Council of Ministers has consid- 
ered the question of boundaries 
of Soviet international waters in 
the vicinity of Peter the Great 
Bay and has established that the 
boundaries of Soviet internal 
waters in this area, and the de- 
marcation line in the direction 
of the sea of Soviet territorial 
waters, will be a line joining 
the estuary of the river Tyumen- 
Ula with Cape Povorotony.” 


Izvestia also said “the council 
also decided that the navigation 
of foreign ships and planes in 
the area of the bay can take 
place only with the permission 
of Soviet authorities, with the 
exception of cases of foreign 
ships entering or leaving the 
port of Nakhodka.” 

The Japanese Government 
deemed this unilateral Soviet 
action as violating the general 
principles of international law 
and made its stand Known to 
the Soviet Government through 
Ambassador Kadowaki in Mos- 
cow on July 26, 

In an Oral statement forward- 
ed by Ambassador Kadowaki the 
Japanese Government sternly 


| 


protested to the Soviet Govern- 


ment and demanded an explana- 
tion of the closure measures and 
Said in part, “it is clear that 
the Peter the Great Bay area 
has not the necessary attributes 
to be claimed as an internal 
sea of the Soviet Union. The 
closure of the bay by the So- 
viet Government is, therefore, 
clearly contrary. to the general 
principles of the international 
law. The Japanese Govern- 
ment, therefore,. does not. rec- 


ognize the decision. by the. So-- 


viet Council of Ministers.” 
Kadowaki pointed out that the 
bay area has been.a traditional 
fishing ground for Japanese fish- 
ermen. The Japanese Govern- 
ment considers the Soviet action 
a violation of the freedom. of 
navigation and fishing on the 
high seas. For this reason, the 
Japanese Government. declares 
that it will not be bound by this 
decision and will reserve all 
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rights relative to the problem. 
Ambassador Kadowaki served 
Deputy Foreign Minister V. Se- 
menoy with this note at the So- 
viet Foreign Office on July 26. 

it seems the Soviet Govern- 
ment maintained ‘that Peter 
the Great Bay has long been 
aécepted by other nations as 


Russian internal waters geo- 
graphically, economically and 
militarily. 

This claim, however, is not 


warranted by international iaw 
or conventions. First, it must 
be pointed out that. the. inter- 
national legal requirement for 
a country to declare certain sea 
area as its internal waters is 
that the width of the entrance 
of that aréa shall not exceed 10 
miles (the International Judicial 
Committee of the United Nations 
set this limit at 15 miles.) 
The Soviet Union has adopt- 
ed the view that a bay whose 
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group to return from Soviet territory since the end of the war. 
Their belated homecoming took place last August, 


Postwar Relations With Japan 


entrance is less than 24 miles 
can be declared internal waters. 
The entrance of the Peter the 
Great Bay is, however, more 
than 100 miles in width. 

Two other requirements for 
bay closure is that it has to be 
in that state for a sufficient 
length of time and that action 
has to be fairly well accepted 
among other nations as establish- 
ed international convention. The 
Soviet Union has never in the 
past taxen measures to declare 
Peter the Great Bay as an his: 
torical bay of the Soviet Union. 
Bv every standard, We cannot 
but say that the closure of the 
bay by the Soviet Union is a 
unilateral, illegal action, 

The Soviet Union has prohibit- 
ed entry by foreign dipomats to 
many extensive areas in its ter- 
ritory since the prewar days. At 
present foreign diplomats in 
Moscow are required to apply 
to the Soviet Government for 
permission to travel beyond the 
40 kilometer radius of Moscow. 
The governments of the U,S., 
Britain, Italy, France and other 
countries imposed similar travel 
restriction on. Soviet diplomats 
stationed in their countries as 
retaliatory measure. 

When diplomatic — relations 
were resumed with this country, 
the Soviet Government intimat- 
ed that Japanese diplomats 
would be subject to the same 
rule, Accordingly the Japanese 
Foreign Office notified the So- 
viet embassy in Tokyo that So- 
viet diplomats are required to 
apply for permission before 
making trips in this country. 

Under this travel restriction 
system, the Soviet diplomats 
and their families in Tokyo are 
prohibited to travel outside a 
radius of 40 kilometers (25 
miles) from Nihonbashi, center 


of Tokyo, without permission 
from the Foreign Office. They 
are allowed to travel freely 


within the polygon formed by 
lines connecting Hachioji (To- 
kyo), Okegawa, Kuki (Saitama 
Prefecture), Mizukaido (Ibaragi 
Prefecture), Sakura (Chiba Pre- 
fecture), Nanso (Chiba Prefec- 
ture) and Kamakura (Kanagawa 
Prefecture). Trips to other 
places outside this limit requires 
application for Foreign Office 
permission 48 hours before 
scheduled departure, 

However, trips to Karuizawa, 
Nikko, Hakone, Zushi and Ha- 
yama are allowed by notice to 
the Foreign Office 12 hours 


‘previous to scheduled departure. 
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Violinist David Oistrakh, was the first great Soviet musician te 
visit Japan since the war. He gave a series of recitals and con- 
certs here in March 1955. 


We have recently been in- 
formed of the activities of Po- 
lish intellectuals who played a 
leading role in the recent Po- 
lish disturbance and also of the 
activities of university stu- 
dents underlying the recent 
Hungarian uprising. At the 
same time, the agitation among 
students caused by these dis- 
turbances in East Europe and 
the Soviet Union has been re- 
ported. Since the intellectuals 
and students in the socialist 
countries are always in the van- 
guard of democratization, an 
analysis of this intellectual 
class in socialist countries is im- 
portant. 

The total number of the So- 
viet. laborers ,and workers in 
1955, excluding kolkhoz far- 
mers, soldiers and students, is 
47,900,000, of which 2,340,000 
(excluding military officers) 
are university graduates. Those 
now studying at universities 
total 1,860,000. So the nucleus 
of the so-called Soviet intellec- 
tuals consists of 4,200,600 per- 
sons. Of 2,340,000 graduates, 
less than 50,000 graduated dur- 
ing the 1920’s, about 300,000 in 
the 1930’s and about 2,000,000 
since the last war. 

Of 7,130,000 members of the 
Soviet Communist Party and 
applicants for the membership, 
university graduates number 
800,000, which means that non- 
Communist high-class intellec- 
tuals total 1,540,000 in the So- 
viet Union. Half of the 1,355 
delegates to the All-Soviet Com- 
munist Party Congress, are grad- 
uates of the highest academic 
institutions, 34 per cent of 
which joined the Party in 1931- 
40 and 40 per cent after the 
end of the war. This shows 
that the intellectuals who 
graduated from universities in 
the 1930’s are now playing 
leading roles in Soviet society. 

Various Periods 

The Soviet generations are dis- 
tinctly divided into the period 
of wartime communism, the 
period of new economic policy, 
the period of the five-year pro- 
gram, the postwar period, etc., 
and each period has its own dis- 
tinctive characteristic, which 
molds the nature of the students 
and intellectuals in each period. 

In monarchial days, the stu- 
dents and intellectuals were cri- 
tical of the imperialist. govern- 
ment and they were most sym- 
pathetic. with a revolutionary 
tendency. After the revolution, 
however, most of the intellec- 
tuals were excluded from the 
victory and were not accepted 
by the Bolsheviks because they 
had come from the bourgeoisie 
class. It was immediately fol- 
lowing the revolution that the 
word “intellectuals” began to 
have an unpopular connotation, 

During the 1920's—from the 
period of new economic policy 
to the first Five Year Program 
—the Soviet Government decid- 
ed to replace the old intellec- 
tuals with new intellectual 
leaders who had come from the 
proletariat. So, in this period, 
university students were limited 
to those who had been laborers, 
farmers and soldiers, This period 
is characterized by the fact that 
the Soviet Communist Party 
sent its uneducated, executive 
members to universities for 
their reorientation, 

Factional Split 

In this period, the Soviet Com- 
munist Party was split into vari- 
ous factions such as the Stalin 
faction; Trotsky faction and 
Bucharin faction, This faction- 
al strife of the party led to dis- 
putes among university students. 
Trotsky and Bucharin were pop- 
ular among the students and the 
intellectuals, whereas Stalin 
could not expect any sympathy 
from them. . Khrushchev and 
Malenkoy were student clerks 
of the party at that time and 
were promoted under Stalin 
later, 

Those who graduated from 
universities before 1950 are now 
in top executive positions in 
both the government and the 
party, like Susiov and Malenkov 
in political circles. and Dr. 
Lysenko in academic circles. It 
can be said that university grad- 
uates in that period gave the 
first priority to party policy, 
and were party members before 
they were intellectuals. 

In the 1980's when the Soviet 


Union entered the period of eco- 
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nomic construction under the 
Five Year Program, a large 
number of industrial as well as 
agricultural engineers were re- 
quired for the enforcement of 
economic construction. Under 
this situation, non-Communist 
students gradually increased in 
number, and not only those 
who were from the proletariat 
but also daughters and sons of 
the new Soviet bureaucrats were 
admitted into universities, 
Storm of Purge 

A storm of purge in the 1930's 
raged over the intellectuals and 
the university students, and the 
students began to escape from 
politics and inclined forward 
to Western culture. Those who 
graduated from universities in 
that perioag constitute the 
mainstay of the present Soviet 
intellectual class, monopolizing 
the leading posts in the govern- 
ment as well as society, 

Among them are Foreign Min- 
ister GromykKo, (former) For- 
eign Minister Shepilov, Cultural 
Minister Mikhailov, Vice For- 
eign Minister Malik, musician 
Shostakovich and writer Gross- 
man. 

Economic bureaucrats who 
finished their university educa- 
tion in this period cannot be 
called ultrarevolutionary Marx- 
ists. University graduates in 
this period have not experience- 
ed bourgeois society and have 
never struggled against it. So 
their concept of a class society 
is very abstract. However, they 
should be credited for the achi- 
evement of economic construc- 
tion of which the Soviet Union 
is proud. 

In 1940 when the war broke 
out, students, as well as the in- 
tellectuals, were mobilized to 
cooperate in the war effort. 
Thus, those. who graduated from 
universities in this period were 
mostly women. Stalin confessed 
in his economic thesis, they are 
those “who have not received 
sufficient Marxist education and 
do not know the truth which 
Stalin and his generation know.” 

Since 1950, with the Soviet 
social structure already solidi- 
fied, important posts in the 
Central Government were all 
filled, and those who graduated 
after 1950, have become engag- 
ed in local construction. They 
cannot obtain responsible posi- 
tions ‘in the government. This 
eventually has Jec to the birth 
of a group of intellectuals who 
are politically dissatisfied and 
have become critical of those 
now in high positions. 

New Tendency 

Since the end of 1953, writers 
with a new ideological tenden- 
cy have been popular among 
the students and political edu- 
cation in universities has been 
ignored, After the 20th Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist 
Party, this tendency has be- 
come especially conspicuous. 

A rising novelist Dosinttzev 
writing under the title of a Bi- 
blical quotation “Man Cannot 
Live By Bread Alone,” is very 
popular amon, the students be- 
cause he repr sonts the wav of 
thinking of tie younger gene- 
ration. His novel accuses those 
who ignore men under the pre- 
text of the fulfillment of na- 
tianal obligation, blames ambi- 
tious bureaucrats and hypocr- 
ites, sympathizes with the op- 
pressed, the weak and the poor, 
denies collectivism and brave- 
ly criticizes ministers and vice 
ministers, 

At first sight it seems contra- 
dictory that the new generation, 
which has received Soviet. edu- 
Cation and has been reared 
under Soviet communism, is 
more critical of the present So- 
viet regime... But it jis not, 
They have learned Marxism and 
have been taught that the bour- 
geois is wicked, but they do 
not havea clear picture of what 
the bourgeois class is and the 
word bourgeois only reminds 
them of the clerks of the party 
or factory superintendents rid- 
ing about in automobiles. 

sace the death of Stalin, 
leaders of the Soviet Union 
have taken the initiative in de- 
Stalinization. If they should 
force any contro] with the same 
vigor they did three years ago 
upon these intellectuals, the gap 
between the party and intellec- 
tual groups will become wider 
and the initiative in the de- 
Stalinization campaign may 
very likely be tranferred to the 
hands of the intellectuals. 
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